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THE QUIVER 


When on leave he needs a 
hot bathandashave witha 


It is the favourite razor in the Army and 
Navy because of its simplicity, compactness 
and durability. A really dependable razor 
at a popular price. It opens flat, and can 
be stropped without removing the blade. 
This construction also overcomes the diffi- 
culty of cleaning, which is the bugbear of 
80 many safety razors. 

Strongly made, heavily silvered, and with 
blades that cannot be surpassed, it is used 
by many men who “could 
afford a far more expensive 
razor, but prefer the simple 
efficiency of the “7 o'clock.” 
With a single touch it springs 
open and locks rigid for stropping 
or cleaning, and with another 
touch it instantly 
snaps together into 
accurately  adjust- 
ed shaving position. 
It is the only safety 
razor costing less 
f than a guinea which 
can be 
stropped 
without 
removing 


the blade. 


§ in. by 2 in. by r¢ in. deep . 
Of all high-class dealers throughout the world. 
Fuller Particulars of the Sole Manufacturers : 


LONDON, WiC. «. 


“7 O'CLOCK” STANDARD SET consists of 
heavily silver-plated stropping razor, six finest lancet 
steel blades in compact blade sheath, special strop in 


hinged partition as part of the case—the 
whole in hapdsome case msgsuring only 10/6 


THE PROPRIETORS OF THE “7 O'CLOCK” 
SAFETY RAZOR, 61, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
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THE QUIVER 


SELL 


YOUR 


WASTE PAPER 


PHILLIPS, MILLS & CO., 


Battersea, S.W.11. 


Price List free on application. 


Telephone: 2270 Battersea (4 lines) 


“PROUD AS A TURKEY-COCK.” 


“Why, Dad's quite a new man, and 
as proud as a turkey-cock of his new hair 
—says he had given up all hope and 
watched it getting thinner in dispair. 


“ Queer things, men are; 


BIRMINGHAM 


Or write (o PAR’ 


they don't 
think of trying a good 
thing as a woman does. 
“Hair Prie \Anyway, since we 
\persuaded him to tr 
he’s been watching 

5. / the new growth like 
atra/ a child— and now | 
you'd hardly knowhim | 
with his fine bushy head.” 


LADIES’ HANDKERCHIEF 


BARGAINS, 


Hemstitched, Irish Linen, slightly imperfect, size about 


11 to 12 ins. 


Half- dozen, 3/1, postage 14d. 


; 1 dozen, 


6/-, postage 3d. Send for monthly Bargain List to-day, 
free. HUTTON’'S, 185 Larne, Ireland. 


Place one of these patent savers in your 
notice the in 

Shim. Coals de not 
leealy ; fire is much brighter, « 


grate fitted with one of 


Agents wanted Ray 
tor a very small cost, and it will 
SAVE your YEAR 
AFTER YEAR. 


wor GOAL SAVER | 


Your Coal Bill Nearly Halved. 


you 
heat sent 
at the eam, burnt 


pleasant glow down to inst ender. A 

these “ Grato”’ coal- 
savers never refuses to light, free circula- 
tion of air ensuring perfect combustion, 


Made in Two Sizes—Large Siz® Burning half coal, half 
it Sd. air. Result: Great Heat 

post 34. with Grato Coal Saver. 
Vaughan & Heather (Dept. 8), Gloster Place, Briehton, 

| 


will 


oo VERY TASTY AND NOURISHING 


la 
WORTH 
TRYING—THE WHAT 
HOUSEKEEPER’S YOU WANT 
FRIEND. MAKES TO-DAY 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER DISHES 


AS WELL AS 


REAL CUSTARD, BREAD AND BUTTER, AND YORKSHIRE PUDDINGS. 


OF ALL . GROCERS AND STORES. 


EGGS, and a USEFUL 


If unable to procure, send Postal Order for 2 af and we will se snd, BY RETURN—ONE BOX OF “EGALL,” 
containing 12 separate PURE DRIED 


THE FAR EASTERN PRODUCTS CO., LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 


little leaflet of TASTY WAR DISHES. 
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THE QUIVER 


Tothose on Active Service, 

as well as friends at home, 

you send the best gift when 
you send the best pen—a 


deal 


Regular, y@ and upwards, Stationers and Jewellers 
every where. \ 


L.G. SLOAN, Ltd., Che Plex Corner, 


Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
Aad 39 Shaftesbury Aveaue, Lond 


NOTHING LOST IN THE WASH 
IF MARKED WITH 


JOHN BOND'S 
CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING IN 


It never fades or washes out, hy 
whether you prefer the kind used & 
with or without heat. a? 


Sold by all Stationers, Chemists 
and Stores. 6d. and 1s. 


Used im the Royal Households. 


ROTHING 


Treasure Cot 


penrect NEST FOR BABY 


COSY—HYGIENIC—PORTABLE 


No.2. White Enamel .. 37/9 
No.3. Special Design .. 
Cots sent free on 7 days’ appro. 

All our Nursery Specialit! 

are British inventions and 

British-made. 
Only Address : 

Treasure Cot Co., Ltd. 


(Dept. M.2 
1% Victoria London, 8.W.1 


THE PELMANOMETER 


500 


£109 


AVE YOU EVER PROPERLY 

REALISED THE FACT THAT 

IN YOUR BRAIN YOU POSSESS THE 

FINEST MONEY-MAKING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD ? 


There is practically no limit to the 
income-earning powers of the mind, when 
it is keyed up to the highest pitch of 
efficiency of which it is capable. 

By training your mind to greater 
efficiency you can put yourselfin the way 
of earning twice, three times, four times 
the amount you make at present. 

In every profession, business, and occu- 
pation, there is a demand for men and 
women with scientifically trained minds, 


Over 400,000 men and women have 
y been trained to greater efficiency 

by the famous Pelman System, which 
develops just those qualities of Concen- 
tration, Memory, Initiative, Ideation, Self- 
Confidence and Administrative Power 
which are in the greatest demand to-day. 


There are 70,000 British and Do- 
minion officers and men studying the 
Course; including over 100 Admirals 
and Generals. 

By training your mind on the Pelman System 
you can do better work (and better paid work) 
with infinitely less effort. A Course of Pelman 
Training is the finest of all mental exercises, It 
develops your mind as physical training develops 
your muscles, It is most fascinating to follow 
and takes up very little time. It is taught by 
post and can be followed anywhere, 


Write to-day for a Free Copy of 


Mind and 
Memory. 


It tells you allabout the successful Pelman System, 
and shows you how to increase the money-making 
powers of your mind. Send a post card or letter 
to-day to 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE 
155 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
OVERSEAS BRANCHES—Melbourne: 46-48 Market 
Street. Durban: Club Arcade. Toronto: 15 

Toronto Street. 


(Nest Victoria Palace.) 
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THE QUIVER 


HAIR POVERTY 


Test Free the Effect of Harlene “Hair- Drill” in Promoting 
Hair Health and Beauty. 


1,000,000 COMPLETE TRIAL OUTFITS FREE TO-DAY 


is every reason why she should, for Nature has 

given to woman the gift of beauty, and there 
are none who have received more of Nature's bounty 
than the “ English Rose."’ 


woman looks into the mirror, and there 


Healthy, radiant, abundant hair makes all the 


difference to woman's appearance (and man's, too, 
for that matter), and now you have the opportunity 
to try the ‘* Harlene Hair-Drill"’ method of securing 
and maintaining hair health and beauty free. 
necessary is it to-day that men should tve 
a fresh and smart appearance, and that women should 
look to their appear- 


It imparts new life to the hair, giving tone and nourisament \ 
weak, impoverished, straggly hair ; at the same time it is especially 
beneficial in maintaining well-conditioned hair in all its pristine 
freshness and beauty. 


LETTERS OF PRAISE FROM ALL. 


Thousands of letters in terms of unqualified approval have been 
received by the proprietors of “* Harlene.” 

Famous Actresses, Cinema Queens, and especially women 
workers in the munition establishments, in factories and offices, 
who have been worried over the condition of their hair—all have 
been particularly pleased with the wonderful results obtained from 
the practice of “* Hair-Drill.” 


ance, in which the hair 
forms so conspicuous a 
, that the Inventor- 
iscoverer of Harlene 
Hair-Drill’’ wishes it 
to be publicly known 
that he is prepared to 
despatch to any reader 
a seven days’ “Har- 
lene Hair-Drill” out- 
fit entirely free of 
charge. 
TRY “‘HARLENE” 
FREE. . 
Two-minutes-a-day ‘‘ Har. 
lene Hair-Drill” will quickly 


restore your hair to its best. 
If you are troubled with 


greasiness of the Scalp, 
Thin or Grittle Hair, 
Splitting or Falling Hair, 
you should obtain at once a 
ree Trial Outfit. All you 
nave to do is to cut out and 
post the Free ‘* Gift Outfit” 
Coupon below, which is pub- 
li hed for your convenience. 
The Gift Parcel contains : 
1. A bottle of * Harlene,” 
the true liquid food 
and Tonic for the hair, which stimulates it to new 
growth. 
2. A packet of the marvellous hair and scalp cleansing 
—- S which prepares the head for 


'. A bottle of “ Uzon” Brilliantine, which gives a final 
_ touch of beauty to the hair, and is especially 
ficial to those whose scalp is inclined to be “ dry.” 


4. The new “Hair-Drill” 
instructions. 


Does your hair fall out when you brush 
weak, or lacking in 


can be 80 easily and 
come by Har 


ively over- 
it to-day Free (see coupon below). 


You will be 7 
“‘ Harlene Hair-Drill” (it occupié¢s only two minutes a day), for it 
is a most delightfully ing toilet exercise. 


and comb it? Ie it brittle, ary. over- 
ustre ? 
are hair-health defects which 


Manual, giving compléte 


A 


wonderful difference in your 
appearance. It strengthens t 
improves its 


easantly surprised the first time you practise | 


iv 


Hair-Drili” will 


** HARLENE” FOR 


MEN ALSO 


Men, too, find “‘ Harlene’ 
prevents Scalp Irritation, 
Dryness, and a tendency to 
Baldness. It is no exaggera- 
tion to’ say that millions of 
men and women in all walks 
of life practise refreshing 
and beneficial ‘* Hair-Drill” 
daily, and so preserve hair 
health and beauty. 

You will always be able 
to obtain future supplies of 
“ Harlene” from your local 
chemist at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9, 
and 4s. 9d. per bottle {in 
solidified form for Soldiers, 
Sailors, Travellers, ete., ir 
tins at 2s. 9d., with full direc: 
tions as to use). “Uzon” 
Brilliantine costs Is. 
and 2s. 9d. per bottle, and 
“Cremex “Shampoo Pow 
ders Is. ljd. per box of 
seven (single packets 2d. 
each). 

Any or all of the prepara- 
} tions will be sent on receipt of 
6d. extra for postage direct from 
Edwards’ Harlene, Limited, 
20, 22, 24, and 26 Lamb's Con- 
duit Street, London, W.C.1. 
Carriage extra on foreign 
orders. Cheques and P.O.'s 
should be crossed. 


HARLENE ‘HAIR-DRILL’ 
GIFT OUTFIT COUPON 


Detach and post to EDWARDS’ HARLENE, Ltd., 
20, 22, 24, & 26 Lamb's Conduit Street, 
London, W.C.1. 
Dear Sirs,—Please send me Free “ Harlene 
Four-Fold Hair-Growing Outfit. as described above. 
Enclose 4d. in stamps for postage and packing of parcel. 


NOTE TO READER. 


Write your full name and address clearly on a plain piece 
of paper, pin this Coupon to it, and post as directed above. 
(Mark envelope—“ Sample Dept."") Quiver, Dec, 1918. 


short course of “ Harlene 
make a 


hair, 
removes scury, 
and greasiness, and ia a 
remarkable aid to hairdressing, 
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that are strong.”’ 


HE arrogant nations which imagined 

that they were strong enough to 
trample on the weak with impunity, are 
learning the inevitable lesson. They tore 


up treaties as things of noaccount. They 


broke the Divine law which champions the . 


cause of the feeble. Now they are being 
taught that treaties are sacred; and that 
the power of Divine principles. is greater 


than the power of “the Mailed Fist.’” - 


Those who are strong are not endowed 
with strength so that they may crush those 
who are helpless; but, rather, that they 
may succour and sustain those who are 
weak. That is why Britain went to war. 
That is the principle which clevates exist- 
ence, gives hope to the hopeless, help to 
the helpless, and comfort to those who 


have fallen on evil days. 
[P.T.O. 
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Bearing their infirmities. 
“We that are strong otght to bear the infirmities 


of the weak, and not to please ourselves.” 


—St. Paul. 


“ Kor even Christ pleased not Himself.” 
' —St. Paul. 
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THE QUIVER 


The “ Oramic™ 
Stamp on a lady's 
black stocking or a 
child’s sock guaran- 
tees that the dye is fast and }\ 
stainless. 
You can boil them (soap or soda) and neither 
the dye nor the soft cashmere finish will 

affected. They will come out as soft and black 
as when new. 


Ask your Draper for them or write us 
if you cannot get them. A\ 


ORAM BROS.,-. 
Dyers to the Trade, 
LetcesTer. 


\ 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


5 SOLID OAK BEDSTEADS 


With Wire Mattress Complete 
3ft. x 6ft. Gin, 


FOR BEDSTEADS, 
HOUSE AND OFFICE FURNITURE. 
Write for Catalogue (No. 38), post Sree. 


230 Old Street, London, E.C. sfosite Tube Station. 


ALEX. LEFEVER, Ltd. Established 1842. 


‘Writing 
for the 


Press 


A Guide to Success in 
Journalism & Story Writing 


By the most successful editors 

and journalists of to-day. 
64 pages of valuable information and advice 
for those who wish to make money by writing 
sfories, articles, verses, etc., for the magazines 
and daily and weekly papers. ; 


CONTENTS: 
Foreword . by Geo, R. Sims 
What Editors Want 


by the Editor of the “Strand Magazine” 


The Art of Short Story Writing 


by the Editor of “ Pearson’s Magazine” 


Journalism for Women 
by “ Isobel” of “* Home Notes” 


MSS. I have Rejected—and Why 


by a famous London Publisher 


The Market for Humour 


by the Editor of the “ Novel Magazine” 


The Profits of Free-lance 


Journalism 
by a Literary Agent 


Mistakes made by Beginners 


and many otherimportantcontributionsas well 
as particulars of nearly 200 periodicals which 
are open to contributions from beginners. 


The book also contains a full descrip- 
tion of the Courses of Instruction in 
Journalism, Short Story Writing, and 
Verse Writing’ which are conduct 
by post by the famous London 
Correspondence College—founded in 
1909 by Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., 
one of the most brilliant journalists of 
modern times. 


Free and Post Free 


Send a postcard for this unique book to-day: it 
will tell you just what you want to know about 
your chances of success in the journalistic world 
—how to get a footing in the circle of those who 
earn many rpare-time guineas weekly by writing 
stories and articles. ‘The will cost you 
nothing; but it can help you enormously on t 
road to success, All applications for a Free 
Copy should be addressed to— 


LONDON CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
14 Albion House, New Oxtord Street, Londen, W.C.1 


* 
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THE FIRELESS GRATE. 


has no terrors for those who know the 


warmth-imparting virtues ot 


FORT-REVIVER, 


the wonderful non-alcoholic tonic-liqueur 


which is as pure in its composition as 
it is incomparable for its strength and 
energy-giving properties. 

FORT-REVIVER” 
keeps the cold without by maintaining a 


natural warmth within. As the blood 
warms the body so FORT-REVIVER 


WARMS THE BLOOD. 


It is a cheering, stimulating beverage, 
rich in nutrient elements and delicious 
to taste. 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE. Large 
size bottle, 5/6; smaller size bottle, 3/9. 


Should you find any difficulty in obtaining 
-REVIVER," apply to H. & C. 


Newman, London Offices (Dept. K 1/42 
Upper Rathbone Place, W.1. 


Entirely British made and Non.Alcoholic. 
Fruit Food—Double Highly Concentrated. 


Lay in a stock of “ FORT-REVIVER,” 
and face the bleakest winter's day and 
the fireless grate with freedom from chill. 


AND 


Permanently Waved 


By MARCEL’S 


YOUR HAIR 


will defy SHAMPOOINC, TURKISH 
BATHS or SEA-BATHING 


This is because Marcel’s, after many 
years of — study, have perfected 
the method lh pon anently waving the 
hair to resist conditions which in the 
ordinary = to give unsatisfactory 
results. Straightest hair can be 

nanently waved. Short hairs are 
made into small cu. @ per- 
tect, natural effect. ct, when waved 
by Marcel's it is nae to tell that 
the hair is not naturally wavy. The hair 
does not look frizzy, as is so often the case 
when not properly treated. 


FREE DAILY 

DEMONSTRATIONS 
are given at Marcel’s Salons to those 
ladies who care to call at | time; but 
if it is not convenient to call, there are 
inexpensive devices by which ladies may 
wave their own hair at home with just 
the same permanent effect. The Outfits 
also produce quite natural and soft 
waves, no matter whether you use the 
Marcel “Perm” Outfit for 

“Grand Perm B” Outfit for 
or the “Grand Perm A” 
he only difference les in 
increased —_ ity of use with increased 
cost. l be delighted to send to 
es of testimonials and 
full rticulars “the MARCEI!. PER 
ENT WAVING OUTFITS FOR 
NOME USE, on receipt of the coupon 

at foot duly filled in. 

These outfits are specially suitable for 
use abroad, and for countries where 
heat, damp, and tropical conditions pre- 

vail. This has been proved over and 
over again by testimonials received. 


COUPON 
The Secretary, MARCEL'’S PERMANE 
355 Oxford Street, 1 


rticulars of the inexpensive MARCRL. 
for which I enclose a 3d. stamp. 


address copi 


S1m,—Piease send me full 
HAIR-WAVE for HOME US 


LAROMA 


should be ta every household. The simplest and most effectual 
remedy a aprevened for Colds, Nasal Catarrh, Hay Fever, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, and Influenza. Cures the Worst Cold G 
a Few Hours. 1/3, or y t 2/6, from all Chemists, or J. M. 
BANNERMAN, Chemist, Edinburgh 


RRH SCENT 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT 


hest Value Assured. Up to 7 per Too inned on 
canite; 12/-on Silver; £2 £2 tinum. 
Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel met post free. 
BEST PRICES PAID FOR OLD COLD & SILVER JEWELLERY 
(Broken or otherwise). 
SATISFACTION QUARANTEED. 
Kindly mention “The Quiver.” 
S. CANN & CO., 69a Market St., MANCHESTER. 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


AVE “JOYBELLS” IN YOUR HOME. 
thould keep a store of “JOYBELLS” CU STARD. 
Sts he creamiest and most delicious ever 
Everybody dotes on it for 
lunch, « dinner, or dessert. 
iISTINCTIVE, ENTICING, AND 
HEALTH-GIVING. 


“Joybella” « ustard is a Perfect Food. 


Every Housewif> 


tastec 


OYBELLS 


CREAMY CUSTARD 


| 
ed 
| been awarded the certificate of Manufactured and 
Na | The Institute of Hygiene on account by the Standard Health 
QUIVER, 1918. | of its surpassi_g purity. Co.. 
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PLAYER'S 
NAVY CHT 
CIGARETTES 


‘MEDIUM STRENGTH: 


THE MANUFACTURERS REGRET | 


THAT UNDER PRESENT 
CONDITIONS IT IS 
IMPOSSIBLE FOR THE 
OUTPUT TO CORRESPOND 
WITH THE GREATLY INCREASED 


DEMAND. 


Terms and particulars with 
regard to supplies of these 
Cigarettes at Duty Free Rates 
when required for gratuitous 
distribution to wounded Soldiers 
and Sailors in Hospital may 

be obtained from :— 


eJOHN PLAYER & SONS, NortrincHam. 


BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO Co 
(OF GREAT GRITAIN & IRELAND), LIMITED. 
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THE 


QUIVER 


TOILET TABLE 
TATCHO TALKS 


Tatcho is a Royal Remedy 


for the hair. It restores health and vigour and 
crowns the user’s head with an abundant 
growth. It was introduced to the public by 
Mr. Geo, R, Sims, the famous author, dramatist, 
and social reformer, and its merits have been 
recognised and gratefully acknowledged in 
every part of the world. Is your hair getting 
thin, is it lacking in life and lustre, is it fast 
falling out ? then try 


Tatcho 


and prove for yourself that it will do for you what it 
-has done for many thousands who were suffering in 
the same way. is preparation is not a sticky, dis- 

ble mixture, but a clear and pleasant remedy 
which should be sprinkled on the hair every morning 
and well brushed in. The result will astonish and‘ 
gratify you. In view of the special offer made below 
what excuse could you offer for not giving Tatcho a 
fair trial? 


| SPECIAL | 
CUT THIS OUT HO axp POSTTO-DAY 


A Full-size 4/6 bottle for 2/9. 
The TATCHO Hair Health Brush Free. 


| In order to prove the superlative merits of Tatcho, the | 
Company, inaugurated under the auspices of Mr. Geo. R. 
Sims, has set aside, for trial purposes, 250,000 4/6 boitles | 
of Tatcho for 29, and 60,000 Tatehp Hair Health Brushes, 
the latest scientific achievement ‘In hairbrush construc- 
tion. The cost of this unique brush is 5/6, but one will be 
rent free when six bottles are ordered for family use, or 
for distribution amongst applicants’ friends. Each bottle 
ofTatcho bears the following guarantee of the discoverer :— 
| “a rantee that this preparation is made according 
to the formula recommended by me.” 


Get your Chemist, who is authorised to do 
80, to supply a 4/6 bottle for 2/9, or will be 
mailed free from the CHIEF CHEMIST, 
TATCHO LABORATORIES, Kingsway, 


London. 
Chemists and Stores everywhere, {3 and 
FOR 
atcho = 
HAIR 


PILE BOOK FREE! 


Write for it 
TO-DAY! 


The information given in 
this Free Book has saved 
hundreds from costly 
operations and years of 
cruel pain. It is illus- 
trated with coloured 
plates, and describes in 
detail a subject little 
understood by most, yet 
of untold importance to 
anyone having any kind 
of rectal trouble. 

Dr. Van Vieck, ex-sur- 
geon, after forty years’ 
study, found a method of 
treatment which brings 
prompt relief to sufferers 
irom Piles, Fissure, 
Fistula, Constipa- 
tion, and all Rec- 
tal Troubles, no 
matter how severe. No 
knife, no pain, no doctors’ 
bills—just a simple home 
treatment which can be tried by anyone without risk- 
ing the loss of a penny. The publishers of this 
little book have received hundreds of letters telling of cures 
by this remarkably effective system, after everything else, 
including costly and dangerous operations, had failed, even 
after 30 and 40 years of’suffering. The milder cases are 
usually controlied in a single day. Send 
the coupon to-day for this Book, and we will include ou 
complete regular 5/- treatment for you to try. : 


FREE 5/- PILE TREATMENT COUPON 
SEND NO MONEY. SEND NO STAMPS. 


Fillin address and post this coupon to F. 0. B 4 
1861 Tho Van Viesk Oo Fine Lave london, 


_ without an 
operation 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 


Have you any? I will pay sd. tor each tooth pinned on vul- 
canite, 2s. each on silver, 38. each on gold, 8s. each on platinum. 
Cash immediately. Satisfaction guaranteed, or teeth returned 
promptly. Write for FREE BOOKLET which clearly explains 
value of Artificial Teeth. Also Old Gold and Silver Jewellery 
Bought (broken or otherwise). Full value given. Kindly mention 
Tue Quiver. Established 1873. 


E. LEWIS & CO., 29 London St., Southport, Lancs, 


DARN NO MORE) 


Stockings and Socks. 
that don’t want mending 


END THE MEND. 
Wear our Holeproof Hose as hard s 
you like, and if a hole cevelpps within 

TWO mouths of purchase 
we will replace them abso- 
lutely FREX. Cut Sizes no Extra Charge. 
Hoieproof Hosiery is so phable that it gives to con- 
tinued pressure and wear just as a sponge may be 
depressed by gripping in the hand, but still have no 

e done to its fabric. 

pairs Stockings .. 6/9 post 3d. 
2 pairs Socks as se es post 
Art Silk Moleproof (Guaranteed as above). 
@ pairs Silk Stockings .. 22/6 post 34. 
pairs Suk Socks ee post 
Throw away your aarning basket with ws everlasting worry 
and eyestrain, A dated puarantee ticket with each pair. 


Orders for @ pairs initialled FRE 
Vaughan & Heather (Dept. 25), Gloster Place, Brighton. 
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LADIES’ 


War-Time 


Boots and Shoes 
“Mascot Brand” 


Makers of 
MASCOT 


See that this Label is sewn inside your 
ar-Time ‘* Mascot.” 


WING to the difficulty of securing material for the 
usual civilian Boots and Shoes, the makers. of the 
popular Mascot Shoes for Ladies have included a War-Time 
Shoe in the range. It is made on a Mascot last by the 
same workmen and with the same care which is devoted 
to Mascot Shoes. To be sure you are getting a War-Time 


Mascot, look inside the shoe for the Mascot label illustrated 
above. 


A Double Guarantee 


There is a double guarantee with this shoe. Being a 
Government Controlled War-Time Shoe, it is made out of 
material supplied by, and to the specification of, the State 
Department, and being manufactured by the makers of 
‘“Mascot,’’ who have a seventy years’ reputation behind 
them for reliability and quality in the manufacture of ladies’ 
shoes, it is bound to give you satisfaction. 


Write to the Makers for an illustration of the Shoe, 
and the name of the nearest agent who has stock. 


NORVIC SHOE COMPANY (Howlett & White, Ltd.), Norwich. 
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Skin Torment? 
Send 


for this 


Free 
T rial 
Bottle 


ves, ABSOLUTELY FREE a “ bottle of the conten. | 
new skin discovery, 0.D.D. Prescription. For a short 
time onty wo will send this generous test free. Don’t delay 


D.D.D. 


Prescription 


wash, scientific compovun! recognised 
physicians to be perhaps the most successful element in the 
cure of the skin known to science. Eczema, 
Leg, Ringworm, al! Bkin Diseases, mild or violent. yield to the 
* pot nt effect of D.D.D._ It kills and throws off the disease 
germs that «re buried deep in the skin. It heals quickly, 
permanently. It heals as no salve possibly can. Salves c 
the pores—they cannot penetrate to the deeply buried germs. 
D.D.D., with its soothing oils, leaves the pores opeu, and ads 
Nature to bring about a Dar A complete cure. 
All chemists sell DD One bottle outlasts € boxes 
of salves or creams. Also DD D. Soap 1/-—the soap that | 


A Toilet Preparation for render- 

ing the hands soft and white 

Delightfully perfumed with the 
essence of the Violet. 

A few drops rubbed well into the 

hands after washing makes them 


autiful. 

os Chemists and Stores, 

& s/- per Bottle, 
Wholesale : 

H. BRONNLEY & Co., Ltd., 


° k kin always healthy D.D.D. Shaving Soap for 4 
The proof of the polish | 16. br from our L. 
is in the using. FREE—Send To-Day!! 


Sor the liberal trial bottle free. will you i tant 


f itch: distress, no matter ho have 
That is why Send stamps. A post con Go. 
D.D.D. LABORATORIES, 
1251 Fleet Lane, London, E.C.4, 


Ifyou suffer from Asthma, 

Catarrh, Ordinary Colds, 

you will find ieee to 
equal 


HIMROD’S Cure 
FOR ASTHMA | . 


At all chemists 4/3 a tia. 


For FURNITURE 
FLOORS 
and LINOLEUM 


Write for Illustrated Booklet to— 
RONUK, Ltd. (Dept. 22), PORTSLADE, Brighton, Sussex. 


Then by m of the “QUIK” DOG 
cen keep him in the pink of 
aioe healthy, hearty, full of life, free from all Skin ‘ é 
Diseases and other complaints, and also from the : 
Powe to the presence of 
waders wi 
conndence: they are prepared {rom the recipe of one 
the t-known most successful Br 
in the World,  L/eg Ri, free 1/2, from RIENTAL history is interwoven with 
H. stories of beautiful women, and 
it of their Hair—due to the closely kep: secret 
> i of the use of Henna—a secret rediscovered 
| '@ Qe and brought to perfection in the Evan 
OSs er ar Williams*Henna Treatment of the Hair. 
1 rv) Write for Free Booklet. Maison Q. 
Spaventre, 289 Oxford Stre t, London, 
Of all and Hairdressers 
The Creamiest Custard 
C 
ream Custar 
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A Genuine Rupture Cure 
Sent on Trial to Prove It. 


Don't Wear a Truss Any Longer. 


If you have tried almost every- 
thing else come to us. Where 
others fail is where we have our 
greatest success. Send attached 
coupon to-day and we will send 
you free our illustrated book on 
Rupture and its cure, showing the 
Appliance, and giving you prices 
and names of many people who 
have tried it and are extremely 
grateful. It is instant relief when 
all others fail. Kemember we use 
no salves, no harness, no lies 

We send on trial to prove what 
we sayistrue. You are the judge, 
and having once seen our illus- 
trated book and read it, you will 
be as enthusiastic as hundreds of 
patients whose letters you can also 
read. Fill in the free coupon below 
and post to-day. It is well worth 
your time, whether you try our 
Appliance or not 


TRUSSES WERE NO EARTHLY USE 

High Street, Seal, near Sevenoaks, Kent. 
I should like to say that I find great comfort in wearing your 
ppliance. I never thought I should have been able to take up 
my occupation as blacksmith again. ‘Trusses were no earthly use 
tome, and caused me great pain, but now I can go to my work with 
ease and feel quite safe. I shall always take great pleasure in re- 
commending your wonderful Appliance to those I come in contact 

with suffering from hernia. Tuos. CoLLinson. 


A CHEAP AND INFALLIBLE REMEDY. 
C.E. Brooks. 69 Oxford Road, Macclesfield. 
Dear Sir,—After a year's wearing of your famous Rupture Appli- 
ance, I can find no words to express my admiration of such an 
1 excellent invention, and the benefit I have derived from its use. All 
3 you claim for it in your book, and all that your clients have said in 
4 its favour in their printed testimonials, I can fully bear out and con- 
firm from personal experience. I am sure that hundreds of your 
Appliances would be instantly ordered if the unfortunate sufferers 
_ knew of its existence. For my part, I feel that you deserve 
f pat ee gratitude of mankind for inventing such a cheap and 
Cathe le remedy for so widespread a complaint, and you are per- 
Sctly free to make what use you ple ise of what I say in this letter. 
Yours faithfully, ELLEN Jarrerr. 


PEOPLE SAY A MIRACLE HAS TAKEN PLACE. 


pris. 15 Brook Street, Hay, Hereford. 
five — am more than thankful to tell you that, during the 


‘ awed sister has been wearing the Appliance she has had no 
iy oer end she is now able to go for walks. On Good 
pre. > ory ed out to the cemetery, which is out of the town, 
well a 4 - not been for twelve years. She also sleeps and eats 
a a different person, People say a miracle has 
© both feel we cannot find words to express our 
I shall one your Appliance. Please use this letter if you wish. 
ast gives th can to recommend your Appliance wherever possible, 
s the greatest ease and comfort. 


lam, yours very truly (Signed), Nurse M. Parmae. 


From a photograph of Mr. C. E. Brooks, 
Inventor of the Appliance, who cured 
himself, and whose experience has since 


benefited thousands. 
write to-day. 
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AFTER THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE WE HAVE PRODUCED AN APPLIANCE 
FOR MEN, WOMEN. AND CHILDREN THAT ACTUALLY CURES RUPTURE. 


TEN REASONS WHY 


You Should Send for the Brooks 
Rupture Appliance. 


1. It is absolutely the only Appliance 
of the kind on the market to-day, and 
in it are embodied the principles that 
inventors have sought after for years. 


2. The Appliance for retaining the 
rupture cannot be thrown out of position. 


3. Being an air-cushion of soft rubber, 
it clings closely to the body, yet never 
blisters or causes irritation. 


4. Unlike the ordinary so-called pads, 
used in common trusses, it is not cum- 
bersome or ungainly. 

5. It is small, soft, and pliable, and 
positively cannot be detected through 
the clothing. 

6. The soft, pliable bands holding the 
Appliance do not give one the unpleasant 
sensation of wearing a harness. 

7. ‘There is nothing about it to get 
foul, and when it becomes soiled it can 
be washed without injuring it in the least. 

8, There are no metal springs in the 
Appliance to torture one by cutting and 
bruising the flesh, 

g. All the material of which the Appliances are made is 
of the very best that money can buy, making it a durable 
and safe Appliance to wear. 

ro. Our reputation for honesty and fair dealing is so 
thoroughly established. by an experience of over thirty 
ycars of dealing with the public, and the prices are so 
reasonable, the terms so fair, that there certainly should 
be no hesitancy in sending the free coupon to-day 


If ruptured, 


PERFECTLY CURED AT 74. 

To Mr. Brooks. Jubilee Homes, Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks. 

Dear Sir,—I, Henry Salter, have much pleasure in saying that I 
am perfectly satisfied withthe Rupture Appliance. You are wel- 
come to use my name where the British flag flies, and all other nations 
on the face of the globe. Dear Sir, I cannot thank you enough for 
relieving my suffering. I shall recommend you to any of my friends. 
1 am pleased to say it is a permanent cure, 

1 remain, yours obediently, HENRY SALTER. 
P.S.—My age is 74 years, perfectly cured. 


We send the Appliance on trial to prove that what we say is 
true. You are to be the judge. Fill inthe free coupon below 
and post to-day. 

If in London, call at our consulting rooms. 


a Experienced and 
capable titters for ladies and gentlemen. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., LTD. (638 1), 80 CHANCERY 
LANE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Please send me by post, in plain wrapper, illustrated book and 
full information about The Brocka Appliance for the cure of 
rupture. 
ADDRESS 
(Please write 
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Beautify 
your Home 


There are endless possibilities in 

Embroidery and Crochet work as 

a means of beautifying the home. 
An embroidered band in Oriental colouring on an 
otherwise drab serge curtain, bold effective cushion 
covers, dainty crocheted table cloth edgings, all 
beautify the room and display good taste and person 
ality, besides calling for the admiration of your friends. 


The work is a pleasure and recreation for the long 

winter evenings, and the best results can be obtained 

by using Peri-Lusta Threads, which are made in a 
splendid range of colours for all purposes. 


CROCHET & EMBROIDERY 
THREADS 


If any difficulty in obtaining, write ‘« 
“PERI-LUSTA” 
(Wardle & Devonport, Ltd.), 
> 84 Queen Victoria Street, 
» London, E.C. 


Keep the home industries going 
—yet do not be extravagant. 


Do not overspend. 


Jacksons’ 


eacksons’ 


World Famous 
HATS—BOOTS—SHOES 
RAINCOATS—_UMBRELLAS 


are made in Ladies’ and Gents’ Fittings. 


“To Dress Well—yet economically” 
(A motto for every patriotic Briton.) 


SPRCIALITIES are 
thoroughly British, and the 


prices are the lowest possible 
curing the War per.od. 

Jacksons’ Patrons—Ladies 
and gentlemen—are always 
smartly and -tylishly dr: ss<d, 
yet they dress economically. om 


Mau 
Dept. 


If you cannot visit a Jacksons Store, you can safely 
Order order by mail rom the Illustrated Cata ogue, Fit and 
style are guaranteed. Send for the Catulogue to-day. 


OX JACKSONS Ltd. (Dept. M), Victoria Works, Stockport, England. 
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“THE QUIVER” CHARITIES 


Dear Readers, 
Please show your gratitude to God for the victories of this closing year 
by sending a Christmas thank-offering to some of our great Charitable Societies. 
I earnestly commend to your consideration the claims of the charities 
mentioned in the following pages. I shall be most pleased to receive donations 
for any of these. 
Your friend, 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. Behe. 
Christmas, 1918. 


Dr. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


The Editor of “The Quiver” 
is asking his readers in this issue to help him to raise 
£500 to Endow a Bed 
in the Boys’ Garden City, 
Woodford Bridge, Essex. 
This Estate has recently been enlarged, a very generous anonymous 


friend having purchased, in memory of his son killed in action, 
the adjoining Estate for £3,250. 


Will you help to name 


“THE QUIVER BED” 


in the new house ? 
(See Mrs. Lock’s article with illustrations in this issue.) 


“The Quiver” gift will be a patriotic one, for the amount will be invested in National 
War Bonds. It will thus assist the Nation in two ways—(l) The War Chest at a time when 
a great effort is being made to sell National War Bonds; and (2) it will help to train the 
Nation's coming manhood. 


In “*THE QUIVER BED” thus endowed will sleep a boy who is learning, day by 
day, the things that will fit him for a good passage through the deeps and shallows of the 
world—things mental, things moral, things physical and things spiritual—the things which 
are moulding his young life and his young soul into a calm and steady readiness for 
whatsoever call may come. 


646 boys, some of the great family of over 7,000 children in the Homes, are at present 
in the Boys’ Garden City. 


Will you please help this good work ? 


Gifts should be sent to the Editor of ‘‘ The Quiver,’’ La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 
and should be marked ‘‘FOR DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES ‘ QUIVER’ BED.” 


To the Editor of “ THE Quiver.” 


I enclose £ : : towards the Endowment of 
“THE QUIVER BED” in Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 


Name 


Dec., 1918, Address 
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The Editor of ‘‘The Quiver” will receive and acknow- 
Ci ARITABLE APPEALS ledge any Donations or Subscriptions for the undr. 
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THE QUIVER 


mentioned Charities that are forwarded to hm, 


addressed La Belle Sauvage, Lon on, E.C.4. 


Have We Done Ali We Can? 


THE GOVERNMENT COMMITTEE REPORTS: 
* Utter disregard by the German Government of its obligations with 
reference to Prisoners of War. | 
Consistent semi-starvation. 


Refusal of clothing or warmth io men enfeebled by want of food.’’ 


We must not allow any rumours of approaching peace to make us relax 
our efforts in alleviating human suffering. Supplies for our men are | 
needed more than ever now that Germany is in such straits. 


What Will You Do? 


You can best help by sending a donation without delay to— 
The Editor of this magazine, or to 
Rev. Hugh B. Chapman (Found:r), 7 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2. 


THE ROYAL SAVOY ASSOCIATION FOR THE RELIEF OF 
BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR. 


President: THE COUNTESS OF PLYMOUTH. 
Vice-President; LADY PHYLLIS WINDSOR CLIVE. 


Chairman: Mr. D.N. SHAW. 
Registered under the War Charities Act. 
Auth» ised by the Central Prisoners of War Committee. 


THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL | 
FOR CHILDREN, | 


Late “North Eastern” Hospital, 


HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, E. | 


President : The Earl of Shaftesbury. 


134 Beds always full. | 
50,000 Out-Patients annually. | 
110,000 Attendances. 
£20,000 a year expenditure. | 
Assured income under £1,000. | 
No funds in hand, 


Economically administered. 
Inquiry System in force for prevention of abuse. 


PLEASE HELP. 


T. GLENTON-KERR, Sec, 
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The Editor of “‘ The Quiver’ will receive and acknow- 
| CHARITABLE APPEALS ledge any Donations or Subscriptins for the under- 
i] 


@mentioned Charities that are forwarded to him, 


idressed La Belle Sauvage,;London, E.C.4. 


Colonial Continental 
Church Society 


Never have the Overseas Dominions 
been bound to us by closer ties than 
now. Shall we not show our one- 
ness by aiding their spiritual need ? 


In the far parts of the prairies, 
“back blocks,” and the mining 
camps thousands of our own white 
brethren are without the means of 
grace—no min ster, no church, no 
services, no one to teach the children 
of Christ, no one to visit the dying. 


@H#F The Colonial and Continental Church 


Society exists to help these kinsmen of ours. 
Please help them by helping the Society. 


Secretary: The Rev. J.D. MULLINS, 


q 9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet St., London, E.C.4. 


THE PRICE OF FISH 


OR more than four years our deep sea fishermen 
have confronted perils which have brought out 
the high courage for which they are famous, They 
! ave won the admiration of the whole country, and 
they are entitled to its gratitude. That gratitude 
can best be shown by practical help, and such 
assistance can best be administered by a long-estab- 
lished society whose sole work is amongst our 
splendid toilers of the deep. That organisation is 


THE ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION 
TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN 


which ceaselessly attends to the spiritual and physical 
needs of our fishermen, afloat and ashore, and has 
done much for their widows and orphans and 
dependents. Fish is dear in these days—the con- 
Sumer pays a heavy price; but the fisherman pays 
a far heavier one in toll of life and limb and property, 
and on his behalf the Council of the Mission earn- 
estly appeals for help. 

All contributions will be promptly and gratefully 
acknowledged by the Secretary, 


FRANCIS H. WOOD, 
Royal National Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen, 
181 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


ORPHAN WORKING 
SCHOOL 


| 
ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE, § 


Maitland Park, Haverstock Hill, 
N.W.3. 


Instituted 1758. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Treasurer : ‘ 


THE RT. HON. THE LORD MAYOR 
(Alderman Sir Horace Brooks Marshall, M.A., LL.D.) 


Nearly 400 Fatherless Children ‘ 
are now maintained and educated. 

Amongst them are many whose fathers have 
fallen in the war. 

Others similarly bereft await admission. 

All need the Home-like care, the training and 
discipline the School supplies. 

A larger number of children could be received 
if funds permitted. 

The Charity is wholly dependent on Voluntary 
Contributions, 

Donations will be thankfully received by 

ALEXANDER GRANT, Secretary. 

Offices : 73 Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 


——— THAN NOW FOR THE ——— 


800 | 


| 
THE NEED WAS NEVER GREATER 


TENTS anp CENTRES 


MAINTAINED BY THE 


CHURCH ARMY WAR FUNDS 
‘ (Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916) 


GOING FORWARD WITH OUR 


VICTORIOUS TROOPS 
in BELGIUM and FRANCE, PALESTINE and MACEDONIA; 


also in Italy, Malta, Egypt, Mesopotamia, East Africa 
and India, and in home camps and at remote naval bases 
Huts of lined canvas, easily taken down and re-erected to 
accompany the Troops, cost £400 fully quipped. More 
are urgently needed, and maintenance is a heavy strain. 
LONG AFTER THE WAR IS OVER 

the need will continue. Funds are also urgently re- 
quired for numerous other branches of war work, and 
for the post-war activities for which the Church Army 
is preparing. 
Church Army workers are co-operating in relief of the 
civil population in the liberated districts of France. 

WE CANNOT RELAX OUR EFFORTS 

in any direction. 

Cheques crossed ‘‘ Barclay's, a/c Church Army,” payable 
to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secreta: y, 
Headquarters, Bryanston St., Marble Arch, London, W.1. 


RECREATION HUTS, 
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Drink Delicious 


ALL GROCERS 


sos? 


_TOILET SOAP 


DIABETES 


sem, Beene, Biscuits, Food, Rusks, Coc 
‘oods for the Anmmic, the Aged, 
wHiahly Recommended by Medical Profession, 
Send 6d, stamps for Samples and Bookzet. 


CHELTINE FOODS CO., CHELTENHAM. 


MY BEST FRIEND 4 
IN THESE 
DAYS. 

FARM EGGS DRIED. 

You may use it with confidence, 
Makes Delicious Breakfast Feasts, 
Of all Grovera Dishes, Custards, Puddings, &c. 
Wholesale from KEENE’S, Food Specialists, LEICESTER. 


The Successful 


Sick-Room Food 


Care Needed. 
HE food for a sick person of any 
age must be carefully selected. Not 
only should it be pure and palatable 
but supply concentrated nutriment in 
an easily assimilable form, and be 
welcomed as an alternative to ordinary 

milk and farinaceous foods. 


: The Problem Solved. 

The ‘Allenburys’ Diet provides com- 
plete sustenance. Made from natural 
ingredients only—rich milk and whole 
wheat—by a special process of manu- 
facture it is most appetising and 
soothing in distressed conditions, and is 
no trouble to digest. The ‘Allenburys’ 
DIET can be taken indefinitely without 
creating distaste. 


No Trouble to Make. 


It is portable and instantly made ready 
for use by adding Boiling Water Only. 


eer of all Chemists 
Hanburys Ltd., 


Allen & 


London. 


THE VERY BEST THING 


I know of for 


HEADACHE, CATARRH, 
HEAD COLD, HAY-FEVER 


Dizziness and Faintn 
is my old Friend 


OR. MACKENZIE'S 
if SMELLING BOTTLE 


Of all Chemists and ined 1/3 or post free 1/6 from 
MACKENZIE'S LABORATORY, CastLe Sreeer, 


LABORATORIES LTD. 


A LAND ENORMOUS 
OF FRUIT . FOREST 
& FLOWERS WEALTH 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Offers many attractive opportunities to the capitalfst and ee 
Excellent ¢ducationa! Facilities. Increasing Mineral Production 
Wonderful Deep sea and Inland Fisheries. Vast Water Powers. 


The Canadian Province for Mixed Farming, 
Fruit D Ranching, Sheep, 
og, and Poultry Raising. 
Practically ree Lands for Sertiers, KH ocks of 360 acres 
costing only about §O/e inclusive. 
The Country for Farmers, Stockbreeders, 
‘and Horticulturists. 
Full pyrticulars, free of charge, from the Agent-General for 
¥ British Columbia House, land 3 Regent Street, London, S.W. 
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SMEDLEYS 
PASTE 


Instant Relief in 


RHEUMATISM 


LUMBAGO, CHILBLAINS 
SORE THROAT, STIFFNESS 
Try it-of all chemists 

&3~a jar. 

or from 

‘HIRST, BROOKE 
& HIRST Lt? 
LEEDS. 


“PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 
RAPID 
COURSE” 


contains only 
20 short lessons 
expressed in 
Simple language 


May be obtained from any bookseller, 
price 2/6. FREE LESSON and 
interesting booklet post free. Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1 Amen 
Corner, London, E:C.¢. 


ARE YOU FIT AND ABLE 
TO BEAR THE BURDEN ‘ 


In these strenuous times we must have our full 
resources at our command. Weakly and suffering, 


you cannot bear the strain. You require vigorous 
health and strength, and these you will only regain 
with Nature’s own remedy: Electricity. 

The celebrated ‘‘ Ajax” Dry Cell Body Battery 
gives you just the right nature of current, of sufficient 
volume to saturate your whole system with this 
life-giving element. It infuses new energy, vim 
and power into every single nerve, muscle 
and tissue of your organism. You just apply 
the Battery for one hour daily, whilst resting, and 
this new life is pumped into your body without shock, 
inconvenience or irritation of any kind, It is power- 
ful, but soothing, and thousands of ‘* Ajax’ patients 
will tell you that it achieves all we claim for it. 

Cures are obtained in the most chronic cases, even 
when all other methods have failed. Write at once 
for our explanatory book entitled “ Electricity, the 
Road to Health,” which describes how weakness 
is overcome and replaced by luxuriant health and 
strength ; how pains and aches are driven out and 
all nerve troubles banished for ever. 


WE SEND IT FREE 


It costs you nothing, so write at once. You will 
then learn how Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, 
Neuralgia, Newritis, Paralysis, Bowel, Stomach, 
Liver and Kidney troubles, and a host of others, 
are cured by the most successful treatment in 
existence. Write whilst you have it in your mind, 
and this most interesting book, fully illustrated, 
will at once be sent to you, FREE OF ALL 
CHARGE, by return of post. It will be an eye- 
opener to you, so write to-day, now. 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 


(Dept. 52), 25 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 
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£1,000 A YEAR 


for YOU 


Increase Your Money- | 


Making Power. 


If you know how to set about getting it you 

can command the big salary. It is the 
trained person who ‘wins out,’’ it is the 
trained mind that gets youtothe top. Why 
should not you be among the successes in 
life? What others have done you can do. 


Why remain just where you are ? 


The successful people of to-day, were the 
failures of yesterday, but they profited by 
their failure, and went one better; they 
trained themselves for success. So can you. 
You can succeed. You can make progress. 
You can get the big salary, the best positions ; 
you can smash down the barriers to success. 


You can make yourself 
worth the best-paid position 


in your firm, if you know the secrets of 
how to do it. Those secrets are given in 


WINNING SUCCESS 


just produced, and You can obtain it for 
1/9, post free. 


There is no waiting for weekly lessons; it 
is all there, ready tor you. The straight 

th to success in plain-speaking, hard 
itting, yet soundly scientific chapters. 


I, Essentials of Success. 
Il. The School of Success 
lll. The Springs of Personality 
IV. The Use of Personal Power. 
Principles of Mind Training—1. Win- 
dows of the Mind. 
VI. Principles of Mind Training—2. Clear- 
ing the Thinking Machine. 
VU. Principles of Mind Training—3. The 
Storehouse of the Mind. 
Vill. Help Yourself over the Stile: The Geal 
of Ambition. 
1X. Captsin of Your Soul. 
X. Getting Down to Things. 
XI. Crossing the Line of Decision... 
XH. The Day of the Woman. 


To HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD. 
84), 
19/21 Ludgate London, E.C.4, 


Please send me One Copy of your New Book, ‘* Win- 
ning Success,"’ by Eric Wood, for which I enclose 1/9 
to cover cost and postage. 

NAME ... 


ADDRESS . 
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SWEETENED 


CUSTARD 


S ECONOMISES SUGAR. 
A ‘FULCREEM(' Custard 


enhances the value of milk 
“ Nature's food triumph 
by the blending of nutri 
tious cereals Delicious 
with fruit or jam. 
PLAISTOWE 
aco 
AING'S CROSS, 
LONDON. Nit 


SHORTHAND 


DUTTON’S SHORTHAND HAS ONLY 6 RULES 

AND 29 CHARACTERS. THE COMPLETE 

THEORY CAN BE LEARNED IN 24 HOURS, 

AFTER WHICH PRACTICE QUICKLY GIVES 
HIGH REPORTING SPEEDS, 


The Dutton Shorthand System is gaining hundreds ct 
adherents daily, its popularity being due to the fact that 
novices giving a few hours per day to its study and practice 
can become qualified stenographers and obtain remunerative 
berths within one month. 


DUTTON SHORTHAND IN GOVERN. 
MENT OFFICES. 

Dutton Shorthand Writers are now engaged in all of the 
following important Government Offices :—AdmiraltygWar 
Office, Air Ministry, Food Control, Trench Warfare, 
Shipping Controller, Ministry of Munitions, etc. Also 
Dutton’s Shorthand has recently been adopted (in preference 
to all other systems) to be taught in the Women’s Auxiliary 
Services. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR BOOKLET 
CONTAINING FIRST LESSON. 

A 24-page illustrated booklet—‘' All about Dutton's Short 
hand "—containing specimen lesson, comparison of Dutton 
with other systems, facsimile reporting notes, etc., together 
with particulars of the Special Postal Course of Tuition and 
of the Day and Evening Classes conducted at the Londoo 
Branch, 92 and 93 Great Russell Street, W.C.1, will be 
forwarded to every reader sending two stamps to 


DUTTON’S COLLEGE 


(Room 42), SKEGNESS. 
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Why Doctors Recommend 


CURATIVE 
ELECTRICITY 


for NEURASTHENIA, DEBILITY, and 
NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA. 


HAT you are not asked to make any risky experiment in 
undergoing treatment by electrici y .is proved b.th by the 
wonderful success of the Pul\ermacher Electrological Treat- 
ment in a great number and variety of ailments, and by the tact 
that these successes have completely won over medical men in its 
favour. ‘This conversion is the more remarkable because there is 
no m_ re conser. ative body of men. 


RECOMMENDED BY THOUSANDS. 


Thousands of medical men now recommend and advise the 
Pulvermacher Electrological Treatment in all obstinate and chronic 
functic nal ailments—especial'y in neurasthenia and nervous dis- 
orders because — 


(2) Its success in thousands of cases incurable by other methods 


3 has proved its efficacy. 
(2) It makes electrical treatment at 
> home and without medjgal or 
nursing supervision 


e\% safe, cheap, and con- 
4 venient. 


KNITTING 


OO 


Beautifully elastic and ex- 
quisitely fleecy and soft, 
Paton’s Alloa Knitting 
Wools are noted for their 
durability in wash and 
wear. The ideal wools 
for every knitting purpose. 


=> 


== 


Up-to-date Knitting Book, 
How to Knit Soldiers* 
and Sailors’ Comforts,” 
Sor 34. in stamps. 


PATON’S, 
ALLOA, SCOTLAND. 


London: 192 Aldersgate St., E.C.1. 
Manchester: 10 Newton Street. 


Electrical treatmert, 
skiliully directed, re 
viralises depleted perve 
centres. The PiWer- 
macher appliances ars 
the cnly inventions for 
the py, tion of 
curative electr city, en- 
dorsed by over fifty 
leading doctors and by 
the Official Academy of 
Medicine of Paris. 


(3) It is the most perfect way yet discovered of applying elec- 
| tricity for the relief —— and cure of illness. - 
(4) It is superior to all medication ; drugs containing no vital 


wer in themselves, while electricity possesses power in 
itself transferable to the human system ; 


LOOK FOR THE TRADE MARK 
a ee rT 3 (5) It eives no shoek to the system, and is followed by no violent 
reaction. 


(6) It is Nature's own stimulant for every weak and enfeebled 


and scientifically directed, will revitalise depleted nerve centres (as in 
neurasthenia, debility and nervous dyspepsia), restore sound digestion, 
invigorate the circulation and increase the daily and necessary elimination of 
| the waste products that, if uneliminated, are the greatest source of all diseases, 


OVERWHELMING MEDICAL EVIDENCE. 


In a most interesting little book entitled “A Guide to Health and Strength,” 
which every sufferer from neurasthenia, indigestion, liver or kidney troubles, 
rheumatism and gout, arwmia, heart weakness, insomnia, and indeed any 


weive a safe and 
~ cheap light. Just right 


organ and every flagging function. 
thy D REVITALISES DEPLETED NERVE CENTRES. 
The greatest neurologists, including Erb. Beard, Loeb, and hundreds of 
: VA the foremost medica! thinkers, now agree that electrical treatment, skilfully 


for new lighting regulations. The 


21> EVERLASTING LAMP. 
Holds no loose oil, and can be thrown about without 
danger. The w ck is everlast ng, never needs re- 


~ “ nervous or functional disorder should get and read, not the least interestir 
er, feature is the convincing and overwhelming mass of medical and scientife 
) ; 2 for Dost svidence ythe me se ve 2 
pted, "preferred on, os evidence supporting the methods employed in the Pulvermacher Electrological 
alight ofl day and used instead of matches. Illu-tratedu - s fas : an > be zlac 
here 5 timon Novelty List included, Agent-wanted 1d or nap, a inating and helpful lit le book will gladly be sent to anyone 
aughan & Heather, Dept. 28. Gloster Pl., Brighton Simply send a post card requesting a free copy to the Supers 
CHI intendent, Pulvermacher lectrological Institute, 
MNEYS SWEPT FOR 4d. 17 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, 
Your fire “ANTI-SWEEP’ jj§§ We invite you, if you asibly can, to call 
Perfect to disperse the soot. Does net without bligati zamins the’ Pulvormachas 
», Perfectly safe, op post Id. ; 4 for Dey post 4d. Appliances, and enjoy a special consultation with the 
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YAL OLIA 
VANISHING 


BEAUTY on DUTY 
DUTY TO BEAUTY 


For the 
MUNITION WORKER. 


HE Munition Worker need have no fears for her 
complexion if she has the protection of Royal Vinolia 
Vanishing Cream. This delightful Toilet Cream is non- 
greasy and ensures a clear, cool, supple skin, a complexion 
of dainty bloom, even if the worker’s days are spent in the 
dusty atmosphere of the workroom. 
A little Royal Vinolia Vanishing Cream rubbed on the skin night 
and morning and at intervals during the day will keep the pores 


clear, and also prevent the skin from becoming rough and dry. 
A tube or dainty pot is easily carried. 


Royal Vinolia Vanishing 
Cream is non-greasy and will 
not promote the growth of hair. 


In Tubes, 74d. & 1/- 


Royal Vinolia Talcum Powder 
is a boon to munition workers. It 
absorbs excess perspiration and pro- 
tects the skin. Delicately perfumed. 


Pots, 1/- Tins, 1/- & 1/6. 
VINOLIA COMPANY LTD LONDON PARIS. 
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AFTER THE WAR—WHAT? 


By the Rt. Hon. J. R. CLYNES, M.P. (Food Controller) 


The New Outlook returning married soldiers, and_ will 


Next month I am giving a very important make some interesting suggestions. 
article by Mr. Clynes, the Food Con- 


troller, dealing with the situation after Th 
the War, and what we ought to aim at o January number will be published 2 
in the days of Peace. Mr. Clynes speaks on December 21, and most of the stories 3 
not only as one of H.M. Ministers, but will be “Christmassy.” See that your :) 


bookseller has a standing order for 


as a working man, and the article should 
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create a deep impression. 


é Another timely article will deal with ~ 5 
y the question of finding homes for the [For Contents of this Number*see over. ) 
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Issued Monthly. Subscription Price, post free, 14s. per annum. 


tH} Wren you want delicate NAINSOOKS, fine MADAPOLAMS, 
| the very best LONGCLOTHS and FLANNELETTES, 
nl made-up PILLOW CASES and SHEETS, 


‘For Ladies’ Lingerie ask for Diaphalene.*’ 
HORROCKSES’ name on the selvedge protects you. , 


HORROCKSES, London and Manchester, Colonial Agencies: Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Canada. 
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A Perfect Bust 


means ““BEAUTY OF FIGURE.” 


How you cau obtain a rfect Bust and a grand symmetrical figure 
in a tew weeks within the privacy of your owe home without trouble 
or inconvenience. 

There is no reason why every woman should not acquire or regain a perfect figure and be 
fascinating. For those who lack the natural development of bust a new and remarkable 
treatment has been devised. It is called * Diano.” and is positively harmless This treatment 
will quickly develop the bust six inches, and any woman can use it at home in the priv:cy of her 
own apartments. ailure is unknown, and the cost is slight. It fills out ali hollow and flat places, 
adds grace and beauty tothe neck, softens and clears the skin. Heautiful women everywhere owe 
their superb figutes, perfect health, and matchless loveliness to ‘* Diano.’ 

Do you feel yourself deficient as to a plump, well-rounded figure ? 
Is your bust Bnd on; all that you desire? Are there hollow places above and tees your 
collarbone ? Whatever you may lack in the way of perfect form or figure Nature will supply for 
you if you use the * Diano” method. A new beauty book, showing photos from hfe of many pro- 
minent society ladies who have used this safe, sure, and =p method, sen f pon in_plain sealed 
wrapper. Write to-day, enclosing stamp to pay postage, to Lady Manager, spanola 
Medicine Co. (Dept. 289), 205 Regent Street, Louden, Wet 1. 
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One trial of BIRD’S EGG SUBSTI.- 
TUITE convinces the wise housewife— 
she realises at once that eggs are un- 
necessary in cakes, puddings, batter, 
&c.; and she always keeps a spare tin 
handy in the store cupboard. 

Bird’s Egg Substitute supersedes, and at all 
times takes the place of eggs. One teaspoonful 
of this golden powder imparts the fresh flavor 
and of laid eggs to puddings, 
cakes, buns, batter, 
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Write for 
; LARGE FREE SAMPLE 
ae BABY WALTON and Free Copy of “Baby 


World”’ containing list of 
Royal Mothers who use the 
Powders, 


ASHTON & Powders Help Baby to ASHTON & 
PARSONS’ PARSONS’ 
INFANTS’ INFANTS’ 


POWDERS Mrs. WaLToNn writes; “ The Powders POWDERS 
have been very helpful to baby in 
Cool the Gums, 


quite easy, Com. 2” hink are helping him very muc 

fort the Child, in cutting his teeth. I can assure you 


Prevent Painand that I shall recommend them to my 
Disorder, are friends.” 


Prevent Acidity, 
Produce a Natur- 
al, Calm, Refresh- 
ing Sleep, are 
Mild and Gentle 


in Action, and 
eng 136 Meadvale Road, Ealing, W. there is no. pos 
be given to the sible objection to 


youngest and Remember—Ashton & Parsons’ Infants’ their freq uent 
most delicate Powders are guaranteed to be perfectly and continuous 


Babe. harmless use. 
Royal GE Mothers 


ASHTON & PARSONS’ 
INFANTS’ POWDERS 


for the Little Princes and Princesses 


during the time of teething and for fretfulness 

and the many ailments common to infancy. 
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CHAPTER I 


Which Shows the Folly of Taking Things 
for Granted 

E were just taking over from the 

North Staffords, and Nollifant’s 

letter had followed me up to the 
firing line. The “ Little Potters ” filed 
away down the communication, grimy and 
grinning, to their well-earned rest, leaving 
me to string out My company along 1,200 
yards of front line trench, Flanders mud 
every inch of it, pressed down and brim 
ming Over on to the fire-ste p, and very foul 
and forbidding in the grey of the November 
dawn. 

We had been warned that the Bavarians 
were in front of us and might give trouble ; 
but this Story has little to do with, fighting. 

1200 79 


by 


D-H:PARRY 


Nollifant’s letter was 

the pivot around which 

everything turned, and 

in the chaste seclusion 

of my dug-out I opened 
it at last. The great bond of 
sympathy between Nollifant and 
myself was our intense love of old- 
time days and ways, and I nearly 
jumped out of my gum-boots as I read 
my friend’s screed. 

‘You remember that ripping place, 
Highmoor Manor, which struck 
when we were on our fishing ex- 
cursion,”” he wrote. ‘‘ Joy with me, 
old chap, for I have bought it, lock, 
stock, and barrel, with all the antique 
furniture and contents, and the complete 
rights in anything that may be discovered 
during its restoration. You're in for 
Christmas leave, I know, and you must 
spend it with me. Drop me a line to 
say it’s fixed up, and we'll have the time 
of our lives. Think of it, Dick—acres of 
linenfold panelling ; Charles chairs in their 
original state; a ‘ priest’s hole,’ and a 
traditional ghost! You've always called 
me lucky, and I begin to believe you're 
right. Anyway, consider Christmas booked, 
unless you beggars are in Berlin, and that 
I doubt.” 

1 looked out through the canvas curtain 
of my quarters which afforded me a peep 
of sandbags and the legs of the man at the 
periscope, and I envied little Nollifant his 
good fortune. 
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Remember Highmoor Manor? Was I 
ever likely to forget those ten days he and 
I] had spent with the dry fly among the 
limpid trout streams in that north-country 
paradise ; or Daphne, the daughter of mine 
host at the Mulberry Inn, the prettiest girl 
in Westmorland ? 

I wrote to Nollifant there and then, 
assuring him that wild horses, let alone 
“ Fritz,” should not prevent me accepting 
his invitation. I warned him that we were 
likely to be moved to another sector shortly, 
and that he might not hear from me again, 
but “I shall turn up on Christmas Eve,” 
I concluded, “ so pile up the Yule log, don't 
put too much spice in the wassail bowl, 
and look to it, thou varlet, that the Crom- 
wellian four-poster in the Red Room Le 
well aired, eh, what ?”’ 

Iturned up acc ording to promise, hesitated 
whether I should wire him from London, 
decided against it as I had only just time 
to catch the last available train, and found 
myself the sole passenger to alight at the 
little station on Christmas Eve, and snowing 
hard at that. 

The anticipated warmth of the welcome 
that was awaiting me lulled the sense of 
chill that made me shiver inside my British- 
warm as I climbed into the solitary ram- 
shackle fly that waited in the 
vard. 

The driver was old and very deaf, and 
the name of Nollifant made no impression 
on him. 

“Mr. Nollifant, the author, 
bought Highmoor Manor,” 
huis ear. 

“* Highmoor Manor ?—yes, I know. 
didn’t you say so afore 2 


station 


who has 
1 bellowed in 


Why 
” growled the old 
man as he closed the door after three in- 
effectual attempts, and as the wheels began 
to scrunch I felt an almost schoolboyish 
feeling of delight. A right old-fashioned 
Christmas in a right old-fashioned house ! 
Ye gods! How I had been looking forward 
to it ever since I got Nollifant’s letter ! 

And then there was Daphne! The red 
blinds of the inn glowed cheerfully as the fly 
lurched past it, and I was almost t mpted 
to bid the driver stop, but he had whipped 
his ancient steed into a jog trot, and I 
denied myself. 

To-morrow I would drop in and renew 
acquaintance with honest Tom Sparrow, 
and look once more intu Daphie’s soft 


brown eyes, which had been with me so 
often in the trenches. 

1 was dreaming of them when the vehicle 
stopped with a jerk, and it was a great 
relief to see the solid stone piers and the 
hammered iron scroll work of the Manor 
gate, for the drifts had proved very heavy, 
and more than once I doubted whether the 
horse would hold out to my journey’s end. 

The snow was up to my knees when I 
alighted, and the old man was sitting tight 
on his box. He growled something unin- 
telligible, which I took to mean that he had 
no intention of facing the private road up to 
the house. Idid not blame him ; in fact, | 
took the horse’s head and helped him to 
turn, and when he had started back for 
the village I pushed the iron gate open 
with great difficulty, and ploughed my way 
up the carriage drive. 

A keen north wind sang harshly through 
the fir trees, whirling the big flakes so thick 
and fast that [ found it as much as I could 
do to negotiate the drifts with my heavy 
suit case. A perfect blizzard was raging 
as I turned a twist in the drive, and I was 
close to the house before I could make out 
its outline. 

“At last!” scid I, seizing the knocker, 
impatient of the momentary pause before 
the great door should swing open and the 
red light come pouring out to greet the 
welcome guest. 

The thickness of the snow made it quite 
obvious why Nollifant had not taken his 
car down to meet me, but I felt they might 
have opened that door a little quicker than 
they did. 

“* Hang it all!’’ I exclaimed, as I plied 
the knocker again. 

Something in the hollow echo warned me 
that all was not quite as I had anticipated. 
Again and again [ thundered on the portal, 
and then the awful thought flashed through 
my mind that Highmoor Manor was still 
an empty house ! 

Warm as I was after my flounder from 
the lodge gates, the bare idea of it turned 
me cold, and stepping backwards to ex 
amine the front of the building for some 
ray of light I encountered the full blast o! 
the blizzard that still continued, and quickly 
took shelter again under the porch. 

| kicked and banged the stout panels, 
and plied the knocker with might and mai, 
but there was no response beyond that 
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THE CHRISTMAS OF MY 


rolling echo which died away in the in- 
terior of the old house. 

It was very serious, for I was five 
miles from everywhere, and to attempt 
to find my way to the village again 
when one could not see one’s hand be- 
fore one would have been the act of a 
fool. Either I had misread his letter or 
Nollifant had not yet taken possession 
after all. It was quite obvious to me 
now that he would be impatiently ex- 
pecting me in his snug little flat at 
Hampstead, and that I was a fool for 
my pains. 

One learns to act promptly at the 
front, when a moment’s indecision may 
cost you your life, and, what is perhaps 
more to the point, the lives of half your 
company. I had a flask in my suit case 
and my sandwiches remained uneaten, so 
I could camp out very well. 

At all costs I must get into the house 
and maké myself as snug as_ possible 
until daylight, so hugging the wall I 
hunted along it until I found a window 
in the servants’ quarters, which I 
promptly broke with my elbow, and 
shooting back the hasp, lifted my bag 
over the sill and climbed in after it. 

There were obvious signs that Nolli- 
fant had lost no time, for there were 
ladders and planks and pails of white- 
wash in the passage as I made my way 
to the entrance hall, flashing my pocket 


torch over the brown oak panelling and’ 


the suits of armour that looked ghostly 
in their niches. 

I opened a door at the bottom of 
the staircase, one of the most perfect 
Jacobean specimens I have ever seen, 
and found not only signs of a fire having 
been made on the hearth, but a sack of 
coal and a pile of wood in one corner. 

“After all, it might be worse,” 
thought I, ‘‘ and to-morrow I shall see 
Daphne!” which was enough to console 
one for the discomforts of a winter 
night, to say nothing of that journey 
from one end of England to the other. 

Isoon had the fire going, dried my 
boots and leggings, and pulling up a big 
red velvet covered chair, looked round 
about me and laughed. A great feeling 
of thankfulness possessed me as I con 
trasted that grand old room with some 
of those grand old chateaux desecrated 


passage '’—. 82. 
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A. C. Michael. 
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by German shells, in which IT and my lads 
had been glad enough to take shelter. 

The blaze flickered and shone on the 
panelling, and everything was wonderfully 
silent. The snow outside seemed to mufile 
all sound, and it was a mighty relicf to be 
rid of the shell bursts which had punctuated 
my previous Christmas Eve. 

Dear little girl !’’ I murmured, seeing 
her face smiling at me in the firelight, “ I 
wonder if those really were tears in those 
brown eyes of yours when we said good-bye 
three years ago, or am [| just a conceited 
idiot Anyhow, know something to- 
morrow, sink or swim.”’ 

My wristlet watch told me that it was 
ten minutes past eleven, and I pictured 
Nollifant’s disappointment at not seeing 
me. ‘ Poor old Nollifant! I don’t quite 
know who’s got the laugh after all, you or 
r,” said. 

And then I looked at the door. Was that 
a footfall or only the Manor House talking 
in its sleep ? All old houses talk at night, 
and the older the house the more it has 
to say. 

I listened for a few moments and then 
sat up. Someone turned the handle of the 
door, which I must have locked from force 
of habit, and my impulse to sing out “ Hallo, 
who’s that ?’’ was checked by a voice. 

The workmen have fastened this up,” 
it said. “ Rummy old place—they knew 
how to build in those days, Jeff.” 

What-o!”’ said another voice. ‘ Com: 
on, there’s better armour than this in the 
Tower, and we're late as itis. If it goes on 
snowing at this rate it'll take us all our 
time to catch that train at the junction to- 
morrow morning, and we don’t know what 
we've got before us downstairs.” 

The sound of several men walking quickly 
died away in the distance, and when I had 
secured a pistol from my suit case L un- 
locked the door softly and peered out into 
the darkness. 

The silence of the empty house and even 
its traditional ghost had no terrors for me, 
but there was something here L did not 
understand, and away at the far end of a 
long corridor leading to the west wing the 
wavering light of candles revealed several 
retrcating figures. They stopped suddenly, 
and I counted four of them as they turned 
off sharply to the right hand and disappeared. 
“Mind how you go, the 


sec ona step’s 


broken,” shouted a voice which T identified 
as that of the man who had disparaged 
Nolifant’s armour. 

As [ switched on my torch to locate the 
passage, those old-time warriors in their 
plate of proof seemed to be listening too, 
and with every nerve on the qui vive I stole 
along the passage, glad of the strip of 
matting on the po'ished floor that deadened 
my footfalls. 

I came suddenly to the door in the panel- 
ling, a black cavernous opening that. re- 
minded me of the entrance to a German 
dug-out, but | had no bomber at my elbow 
now, and I was single-handed against four 
men, whose presence there at that time and 
place was decidedly suspicious, to say the 
least of it. ‘ 

Something clanged far down in the vaults, 
followed by a shout of laughter. The 
sound was like a bag of tools dropped 
heavily on to the stone floor, and there 
flashed across my mind that sentence in 
Nollifant’s letter in which he had said that 
the complete rights in anything that might 
be discovered during the restoration of the 
Manor were his ! 

“ What-o!” [ whispered, repeating the 
exclamation I had overheard through the 
locked door, “ | thought the days of buried 
treasure had parsed and gone,” and in- 
stantly making up my mind that at all 
risks [ must see into this thing, I crept 
down the steps and was rewarded by the 
sight of a vaulted doorway brightly out- 
lined against the light of several candles. 

Inch by inch | approached it, and as I 
peeped round the angle, one of the men 


said excitedly: “ Peter’s plan was right, 
and we've struck the boodle. Now then, 


all together, up she comes 

They had raised a stone slab in the floor 
of the vault, and [watched them lift some 
thing out of the hollow, a big iron-bound 
cotter which took the combined efforts of 
three of them to move, while the fourth 
man held a candle for them 

My heart was pounding against my Sam 
Brown: belt, and [ was as excited as th 
robbers, for the whole thing was clear t) 
me now, and [ remembered how old man 
Sparrow in the cosy parlour of the Mulberry 
Inn had told us of a tradition of family 
silver buried in the Manor vaults in th 
days of Border raiding, and never discovered 
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tainz oat of the hollow.’ 
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Even at that moment I felt a thrill of 
admiration at Nollifant’s cuteness in insert- 
ing that clause in his agreement, and I 
knew it was up to me, if possible, to secure 
; that treasure for my friend. 
“Phew ! weight there, Jeff!” 
panted one of the four as he straightened 
his back. 
“Sure,” said another man with a strong 
American accent, and dropping on to one 
knee he rummaged in a leather brief - bag 
and produced a long steel jemmy. 
One of the men leaned forward to light 
a cigarette at a candle flame, and our eyes 

met. 

I had protruded head and_ shoulders 
round the corner of the doorway, and the 
light glinted on my buttons. 

“ Look out!’ he shouted, and they all 


Some 


turned. 
/ The kneeling man let the jemmy fall 
rt with an oath, dived his hand into his over- 


coat, and fired from the pocket, his bullet 
starring on the stonework within six inches 
of my head, and I pressed my trigger. 

He loosed a yell, so I must have hit him, 
but one of the others knocked the candles 
over and plunged the vault into darkness ; 
and as I cried ‘‘ This way, men, we have 
them! ” there was an immediate stampede 
out through another door I had not noticed, 
and I heard them pound up the wooden steps. 
I loosed another shot at random to keep 
them on the move, but there was no necessity. 
They had “ got the wind up” thoroughly, 
and I did not envy them their tlight through 
the snow-drifts. The sound of their flight 
grew fainter and fainter, a distant door 
banged dully, and once more silence reigned. 

lor a long time I stood quite still, and I 
knew they would not return. They had 
a not realised that I was alone; otherwise, 
: the chances are things had ended very 
i differently for me. When at length | 
; switched on my torch and relit the rascals’ 
candles I saw that the deft-fingered “‘ crook ”’ 
had wrenched off the lock of the coffer, and 
there remained only two iron bands to 
secure the lid. 

The chest was a dream in iiself to a man 
of my temperament, and unable to restrain 
my curiosity as to its contents, I applied 
myself to the task of opening it. One of 
the bands gave quickly enough; the oth« 
was stronger, and required several taps 
of the jemmy before it snapped. 


“Now,” I laughed, sitting back on my 
heels, ‘“ we shall see what we shall see!” 

“Put your hands up, Doggie Johnson, 
we've got you this time! If you move a 
finger I fire!’’ said a voice behind me, and 
beyond the muzzle of a double-barreled 
sporting gun I[ saw the uniform of the 
County Constabulary | 


CHAPTER II 
“Bor the Term of my Natural Life!” 
OOD evening,” 


said I, laughing. 
I admit appearances are against 

me, but if you’d come a quarter 
of an hour ago you’d have nabbed the 
whole outfit.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said the Police-Sergeant 
with a mocking smile. ‘I think we've 
nabbed all we want—caught you red- 
handed, too,” and before I realised what 
was taking place I seemed to be gripped 
all over and a pair of handcuffs were snapped 
on my wrists. 

It was not until that moment that the 
full gravity of the situation dawned upon 
me, and I felt that it might have been very 
serious but for my uniform and my unmis- 
takable bona fides. 

“You’ve carried the joke quite far 
enough, Sergeant,” said I. “ Just take 
these things off again and I’ll show you 
my papers.” 

* No, you don’t—we'll find them when we 
want them,” chuckled the man, rubbing 
his hands gleefully. ‘‘ Scotland Yard gave 
us the tip this morning that you might pay 
us a visit, and now I warn you that any- 
thing you say may be used against you.” 

“You silly ass!” I laughed. “ Allow 
me to inform you that I am Captain Richard 
Vane of the 2ooth Canadian Battalion, and 
a close personal friend of the new owner 
of this house.’ 

“If we wanted any more proof, there it 
is,” cried the Sergeant triumphantly, reading 
from an official-looking document. “‘ Passes 
himself off as Captain Vane of the Canadians, 
Major Spotswood, A.S.C., and sometimes 
Lieutenant Willoughby of the Royal Irish 
Ritles. Brown hair, toothbrush moustache, 
height 5 ft. 10} in—but, lord, I needn't 
read any more! This is our man!” 

I felt myself turn a little white until I 
remembered Daphne and old Tom Sparrow, 
and as two of the constables lifted the lid 
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THE CHRISTMAS OF MY LIFE 


of the coffer I forgot my momentary annoy- 
ance and looked at the contents over their 
shoulders. 

To their uneducated those age- 
blackened mugs and dishes, the exquisite 
Tudor salt-cellar, and the beautiful tankards 
must have seemed more curious than 
valuable: but I saw at a glance that Nollifant 
had come into possession of an absolutely 
priceless hoard. 

“By Jove!” 
thing for my friend. 

“ That’s according to taste,’’ grunted the 
local Dogberry. ‘‘I wouldn’t give five 
shillings for this old rubbish.” 

“No, but you'll give him the surprise of 
his life when you’ve wired that I am here, 
and what I’ve found.” 

“Oh, there’s time enough to talk about 
wiring. You’ll spend your Christmas in 
the cells at Hetherby ; then we'll see what’s 
to be done with you.” 


eves 


said TI, 


” 


“this is some- 


He had taken possession of my arm, and 
his grasp was decidedly unpleasant. My 
personal description certainly tallied most 
remarkably with that of Mr. “ Doggie ”’ 
Johnson, whoever that individual might 
be, even to my collar badges, and the fact 
that my own patronymic was one of his 
many aliases opened up a highly disagree- 
able vista. 

To-morrow was Christmas Day, and my 
sole chance of release centred on Tom 
Sparrow and his daughter. 

“Look here,” said I, “ it will be quite all 
right when we get to the Mulberry Inn, and 
a drop of something hot won't do any of us 
any harm; but you don’t expect me to 
walk to Hetherby with these handcuffs on.”’ 

“You'll have to try, anyhow,” laughed 
the Sergeant, ‘‘ and don’t bother your head 
about Tom Sparrow—he’s got the gout. 
Resides, it’s one o’clock in the morning. 
Shut that lid the box 
where it is. Johnson, come 


” 


down 


And 


and leave 


now, 
along. 

In vain I expostulated on the absolute 
monstrosity of leaving that priceless chest 
of silver at the mercy of the real ‘‘ crooks ”’ 
if they should attempt to return. They 
only laughed at me, and in the heat and 
indignation of the moment I forgot all 
about my suit case in the little room where 
the fire was burning 

The retreat from Mons had been bad 


enough, and after I transferred to the 


Qe 


Canadians I had been through some hard 
times, but nothing can ever eradicate from 
my recollection that five-mile plunge through 
the snow on that Westmorland road, or 
the feeling of impotent rage that possessed 
me as the door of the cell closed, and I was 
left to my own resources. 

““T don’t want to be too hard on you,” 
said the Sergeant through the little grating 
as a sort of postscript, ‘‘ and Ill send you 
in a slice of turkey to-morrow as it’s Christ- 
mas Day, but where you are you are till 
Wednesday, so a merry Christmas to you 
and pleasant dreams.” 

Certainly Nollifant had the laugh of me 
that night if he had only known it. 

The cell was none too warm, and I never 
closed an eye until daybreak, nor do I think 
did the Sergeant, whose heavy tread re- 
sounded several times in the brick passage 
outside as he came and peeped at me through 
the spy-hole in the door. 

The fact of it was he had never had such 
a distinguished prisoner in his charge, and 
rosy visions of promotion and all the rest 
of it floated before his official vision. 

I couldn’t really blame the man, and I 
felt too injured to blame myself, so I sat on 
the edge of my plank bed and thought 
things about Nollifant and his confounded 
Manor House. 

After a breakfast of thick bread and 
margarine and a mug of tea, I tried to 
temporise. 

““ Now look here, Sergeant, this farce is 
played out,” said I. “I insist on your 
telegraphing at once to Scotland Yard ; 
they will communicate with Mr. Nollifant, 
and you'll find you’ve made an egregious 
mistake.” 

He grinned, a little maliciously, I thought. 

“T don’t take orders from those in my 
custody as arule,” he replied. ‘“ The snow 
has broken the telegraph wires, and in a 
manner of speaking we’re cut off from the 
outside world for the next few days. I’m 
afraid you'll have to make the best of it, 
Doggie.” 

“ Don’t you ‘ Doggie’ me, my man,” I 
said in my best orderly-room voice. ‘“‘ But, 
for heaven’s sake, let me havea wash. Look 
at the state I’m in.” 

Ile was a big, heavy man, slow of speech, 
and he took my measure cautiously. 

“Ye are a bit dirty,” he said. “ You 
can come with me into the scullery, and my 
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* Have you Iest your senses, 
Barley ?’ she cried i digran:ly.’’ 


Missus will get you some hot water—but, 
mind, no nonsense,” and he tapped his 
pocket significantly. 

It bulged and showed the outline of the 
automatic pistol I had taken from a Prussian 
Guards officer in Courcelette, and as he re- 
leased the handcuff from cne of my wrt ts 
and it jangled against my identification 
dives I was obliged to laugh at the irony of 
it all. 

I, Dick Vane, three times mentioned in 


Dispatches, with the 
D.S.O. and the M.C. 
ribbons as well as 
that garish little 
Mons patch on the 
breast of my tunic, 
making my ablu- 
tions in the scullery 
of a country police 
station! Ye gods! 
Ile gave me a 
clean towel, and his 
two little tow- 
headed children 
peeped at me 
curiously through 
the half open door 
of the kitchen, and 
then a voice that 
was like music fe'l 
upon my ears. 
‘Good morning, 
Mrs. Barley, and a 
merry Christmas ! 
Father has sent you 
this, and there are 
some little presents 
for the chi'dren.” 
And_ there was the 
sound of a_ basket 


% being placed upon 
= the table. 

it With the towel in 
one hand and the 


handcuffs in the 

other, made a 

stride for the door. 

you don’t!” 

cried the Sergeant, 

grabbing at my 
houlder. 

yes, I do,” 

I laughed, throwing 

off his grip. “A 

merry Christmas, 

Daphne—Miss Sparrow, T mean. Would 

you mind telling the Sergeant here where 

you last saw me, and who Iam? He won't 

take my word for it.” 

She gave a cry, grew scarlet as the holly 
berries that decorated the room, and came 
forward impulsively with both — hands 
stretched ont towards me. 

“Captain Vane, you here?” And. the 
brown eyes opened very wide. ‘ Hand: 
cuffed! What does this all mean ?” 
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THE CHRISTMAS OF MY LIFE 


“It’s a complicated story, and it means 
more to me than you know,” I said, and 
it must have been somcthing in my voice 
that made the brown eyes droop for a 
moment. 

“Have you lost your senses, Barley ?” 
she cried indignantly. 

“Well, I begin to think somebody has, 
said my jailer, looking puzzled, and then 
he snatched at the last straw. ‘“ There’s 
nothing unlikely in Captain Vane, as he 
calls himself, having stayed at the inn, Miss, 
and he may still be the man we want.” 

“ You see, I’m charged with burgling the 
Manor ; in fact, I was found in the very act 
of prising open a chest of old silver,’”’ I ex- 
plained, and Daphne and I laughed merrily. 

“T’ll bring father,”’ she said. ‘‘ Perhaps 
you'll take his word, Barley.” And in an 
instant she was gone, and I had a passing 
vision of her running by the window. 

“ How do we go now, Sergeant ?” said 
I; but he only looked blankly at me, and 
made no answer. “If you’d only taken 
the trouble to have examined my papers 
and my leave-pass last night, as I suggested, 
all this annoyance might have been saved,” 
I said, in a tone of superior reproof. 

“ That’s as may be,‘’ he growled, and we 
both watched the sturdy figure of the inn- 
keeper hobbling across the road, with Daphne 
talking excitedly beside him. 

Sporting Tom Sparrow, clean-shaven and 
honest-eyed, ioomed up large in the doorway, 
and his laugh was good to hear as the huge 
fist came forward and clasped my own. 

“Bless my soul, I'm glad to see you, 
Captain! What’s all this 

sarley ?’ 

“It means that I’ve got Jefferson Johnson, 
the famcus American bank robber, and until 
Scotland Yard tells me I'm wrong he’s my 
prisoner,” said the Sergeant doggedly. 

“T'll take the chances of that, Barley.”’ 
And Daphne’s father roared with laughter 
“Tf you want bail I'll plank down a hundred 
pounds—nay, lad, five hundred if that’s 
not enough; I haven’t got more in the 
house, But the Captain eats his Christmas 
dinner with us, and I'll take no denial.”’ 

Poor Barley looked very blue, but he 
‘tuck to his guns. 

“T can’t let him out of my sight, Mr. 
Sparrow,” he said, “ not if you made it a 


thousand; it’s as much as my post is 
worth 


” 


tomfoole ry, 


“Well, there’s a way out of all things, 
and I’ve got it,” responded the innkeeper 
promptly. ‘‘ You shall come too, and bring 
the Missus, and Joey and Jimmy here, the 
young rascals. What do you say to that ? ”’ 

Sergeant Barley scratched his head, and 
Tom Sparrow intercepted his eye as it 
rested on a trussed turkey ready for the 
oven. 

“ That will keep, old chap, and you can 
have it on Boxing Day,” he cried. ‘‘ Now 
then, off with that bracelet and let him put 
his coat on.” And again I found myself look- 
ing into those brown eyes behind her father’s 
shoulder, and thought I knew what the 
sparkling in them meant. 

It was a Gargantuan feast to which we 
sat down round the big gate-legged table 
in the long, low oak-beamed room, whose 
windows looked out on to the white garden. 

The snow that powdered the trees made 
everything outside secm  fairylike, and 
within, with the candles lit, and the brown 
goose done to a turn, it seemed to me that 
I was in for a good old-fashioned Christmas 
after all. 

“You'll sit next to the prisoner, Sergeant,” 
old Tom had said with a chuckle; but I 
d'dn’t mind in the least, for Daphne was on 
my other hand, and one had only to look 
at the portrait of her mother on the wall, 
the high-born lady who had eloped from 
that selfsame Manor House with dashing 
Tom Sparrow, and never regretted it, to 
understand from whence the innkeepcr’s 
daughter derived her sweetness and refine- 
ment. 

They made me talk about the war, 
which I wanted to forget, and Tom cracked 
Westmorland jokes, and the Sergeant told 
us stories of poaching affrays, and the 
dinner was a great success. 

But it was afterwards when I coaxed 
Daphne to the piano that my time came ; 
when Mrs. Barley had carried off her 
children to bed, and Tom in riding breeches 
and gaiters—which I believe he slept in, for 
I never saw him wear anything else—sat by 
the inglenook with the Sergeant in front of 
him, both of them nodding as became re- 
spectable elderly men after a Christmas 
feast. 

“Will you sing that song I liked so much 
when we were down here before, Miss 
Sparrow ?”’ I asked. ‘ Wasn’t it called 
‘The Golden Days’ ?” 
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“Tf you wish it,” she smiled. “ But 
isn't it rather sad ?”’ 
“It has the happiest memories for me,” 
I urged, and she sang it, with its haunting 
refrain : 


“Gone the days that are past recalling, 
Gone are the golden days.” 


“Are they really gone, Daphne?” I 
murmured, leaning forward on the low settee, 
with the piano hiding us from the other end 
of the room. “ Are you glad I have come 
back, or has it been all a dream for me ? ”’ 

Then I knew that those were really tears 
in the soft brown eyes as she put her hands 
out and buried her face on my shoulder. 

“ Glad, Dick 2?) Oh, you don’t know how 
I have prayed for you and for this moment ! ” 

‘* Then you do care for me ?”’ 

“Tf I don’t, then I care for nothing else 
in the world,” she whispered. 

We got through to Nollifant next morn- 
ing, for it turned out that there was one wire 
left standing after all, and he came down 


QUIVER 


that night. It seems he had written me 
again, but the letter had gone astray. 

His face was a picture as we stood before 
that long-hidden chest, and he fingered piece 
after piece with the tenderness of a genuine 
connoisseur. 

“ By Jove, Dick! I have to thank you 
for something, and I haven’t any words 
left !’’ he exclaimed ; and drawing me aside 
he said, lowering his voice, ‘‘ T had a con- 
viction it was here all the time, but that 
wasn’t the only thing that made me buy 
the Manor House. You see, Miss Sparrow's 
mother was born here, and, to tell you the 
honest truth, old man, I’m hoping to install 
Mademoiselle in her ancestral halls in the 
near future, if I have any luck.” 

““We shall be very glad to come ona 
visit, old chap, at the end of the war,” | 
laughed, and he looked at me oddly.“ You 
can’t have all the luck every time, you know. 
I’m afraid you'll have to be content with 
the silver, Nolly; we fixed things up last 
night, and Daphne belongs to me.” 
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A CAROL 


OD rest you, merry gentlemen ! 
May blessings crown your way! 

We sing the praise of Him Who came 

To Earth on Christmas Day ! 
His birthplace was no palace, 

No stately manor-hall, 
Not e’en a wayside tavern, 

But just a cattle-stall ! 


So spare a gift, we 


God rest you, lovely ladies, 
And maids of high degree! 
We greet the Holy Christ-Child 
Upon His Mother’s knee! 

He had no golden cradle, 
Bedecked with silk and lace; 
A humble straw-filled manger 


Was His poor resting-place. 


God rest you, little children ! 
We sing before your gate, 

To tell of Him Who for us 
Resigned His high estate t 


He loved the poor and lowly, 


pray, 
To help your humble neighbours 
This holy Christmas Day ! 


Maun E. SARGENT. 
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I. sat upon the stairs, a small, forlorn 
figure, his 


knees drawn up, his 


chin resting on his hand, his eves 
looking down towards the hall where grey 
shadows of afternoon were-already creep- 
ing out of their resting There was 


places. 
forbid him to sit on the 
| back to his 


top landing ; 


nobody now to 


stairs; nobody to call him 
own big nursery up on the 
there Was not 


even anybody t@ give 
him his tea In all the big house there 
seemed to be nobody who could spare a 


thought tor 
Where he 


one little boy, or to notice 
what he was doing. All 


temptation to geteinto mischief, or to ‘stray 


Was 


6 forbidden spots, had left him now that 
hota living soul in the whole establishment 
appeared to mind what he did, or where 


he went 


The small boy’s. world had all at 
once turned upside down, and it 
had done its turning with surprising 
suddenness —the sort. of uddenness which 
made a small boy’s brain whirl rathe 
dizily. Only yesterday morning he had 


sat at the nursery table telling nurse and 
Lizzie, the nurserymaid, all hi: hopes about 
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Christmas, which would so soon be 
And and Lizzie 
had both vanished, the nursery was 

very dreary and cold, the fire had 

: gone out, and nobody had come 
upstairs to renew it. Nobody had 
come. upstairs at all since Maria, 

the kitchenmaid, brought him a 
plate of dinner, a very funny 
dinner such as he had never in his 

life had before, a dinner consisting 

of an untidy heap of beef and 
vegetables piled on one side of the 
plate, and a piece of suet pudding 

with a dab of jam smeared across 

== it lying on the other. 


here. now nurse 


Its unusual- 
appealed to him, 
though it was not very nice, and 
what he 


ness rather 


he had himself sas 
But 
and he was 
very hungry, and he knew it must be long 


described to 


a “pain in his chest”? afterwards. 


now the pain was gone, 


past tea-time, because before he crept out 
of the nursery he had watched the lamp- 
lighter light the lamps in the street. And 


lately the lamplighter had been coming just 
before tea time, just betore Lizzie turned on 
the electric light in the nursery and pulled 
down the blinds, shutting out all the en- 
thralling sights in the street below. 

But to-day had down the 
nursery there had been no Lizzie to 
electric light, and he had 
knelt on the window seat watching the hap- 


nobody drawn 
blinds; 


switch on the 


penings in the street below until the dim- 


ness and the silence in the 


behind 
Then 


he crept out of the nursery and along the 


room 
him vave him little tremors of feat. 


corridor, unlighted for the first time in his 


memory, and so to the stairs, where he had 
seated himself, a small, forlorn figure peer- 
ing dewn into the grey shadows of the hall 


Hle did) not 
the kitchen regions, first of all because he 


dare to creep on down nto 


had not forgotten nurse’s stern reproof when 
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he had once ventured below stairs in search 
ot the fat good-natured cook who had caught 
his fancy. He had never ventured down 
there a second time. 

In his weary, confused little brain the 
events of the day jumbled themselves 
together in inextricable confusion, and he 
could not in the least understand the why 
or the wheretore of any of them. At break- 
fast-time nurse had worn her hat, and all 
her trunks stood packed in the night nur- 
sery, and she had talked very fast and 
rather loudly to Lizzie, who also wore her 
hat, and had round eyes of surprise and 
dismay. 

“IT owe it to myself not to stay where 
there’s such goings on.” Those words in 
nurse’s voice emerged from the chaos, and 
stayed in Lancelot’s remembrance. “I'm 
sure I’m fond enough of the child, and I’ve 
done my duty by him, and got small enougir 
thanks for it cither.” Here nurse had 
clicked her tongue in a way peculiar to her, 
and Lizzie had said, “Lor, no, that you 
ain't.” “But I have a duty to myself as 
well as to other people,” nurse went on 
rather grandly, “and this is the finish. 
Well, if she’s gone off as she has, there 
isn’t much blame in his doing the same, 
and I couldn't stay to be mixed up with 
affairs like this one.” 

There had been a great deal more talk all 
along the same lines, but only scattered 
fragments like the above remained in Lance- 
lot's mind, and these he could not in the 
least understand. And as soon as_break- 
fast was ever nurse and Lizzie had piven 
him noisy kisses and demonstrative hugs, 
which he rather liked, excepting that the 
beads on nurse's best dress were scratchy 
when she pressed his face against her. 
And then James, the under footman, had 
come upstairs to help take the luggage 
down; and all the time James had grumbled 
very much, and declared he had _ never 
known such goings on before, not in any 
of the places where ke had lived, and he 
hoped he never would again, and he was 


taking his hook pretty quick. 

Lancelot vaguely speculated the 
kind of hook James intended to take. He 
wondered whether it would be a fish hook, 
like those Dad had once shown him, or a 
meat hook, like the big ones hanging in 
butchers’ shops; or a shiny one like those 
in Mummy's wardrobe, where all her lovely 
clothes hung. Dut he kept his speculations 
to himself, and James bumped the boxes 


down the front stairs, talking the whol 
way down, in a loud voice quite unlike his 
usual soft tones. The small boy pondered 
on this sudden change in James's voice, 
and he thought that probably Prender, the 
butler, would scold James for the noise he 
made, and for bumping nurse’s and 
Lizzie’s boxes down the front stairs. But 
there was no Prender in the front hall when 
James reached the bottom. Prender, like so 
many ot the household, seemed to have 
vanished mysteriously into space. Nobody 
came upstairs after Maria had slapped down 
the small boy’s dinner on the nursery table, 
The plate was there still, and the greasy 
remains of that funny dinner, and the small 
boy sat alone on the stairs watching the 
grey shadows in the hall change into black 
ones, and feeling every moment more deso- 
late and forlorn. 

“It seems a queer kind of Christmas 
time,” he said, and he said it aloud, though 
the sound of his own small voice brought back 
some of the tremors, and he looked nerv- 
ously behind him at the long dark corridor. 
“A dreadfully queer kind of Christmas 
time.” And all at once a lump climbed 
into his throat, and two big tears rolled 
down his cheeks, because he felt so lonely 
and desolate. Next week Christmas Day 
would be here; and last year, during the 
week before Christmas, he had several times 
gone shopping with Daddy and Mummy, and 
bought all kinds of lovely toys. And the 
whole house had been busy with prepara 
tions for the festival. He and Daddy had 
decorated the house with holly and_ ivy 
brought from their country home, and he 
had watched breathlessly whilst Daddy and 
Prender fastened up the big bunch of mistle- 
toe in the hall. And when Mummy came i0 
with a lot of beautifully dressed ladies and 
jolly gentlemen, she had laughed and kissed 
him under the great bunch of mistletoe. 
And Mummy’s kisses were much better thaa 
nurse’s or ] izzie’s or cook's, because Mummy 
smelt of violets, and her cheek was very <oft, 
and she was the prettiest person in the 
world. 

Of course, it was to Daddy he always wert 
with every problem and trouble. Daddy 
had a particularly nice way with small boys, 
and seemed to know just exactly how ther 
minds worked, and what they most needed. 
And Daddy had a pleasant, comforting so-t 
of smell too——not sweet and reminding you 
of violets like Mummy, but a jolly friendly 
sort of mixture of tobacco and cau de 
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Cologne, which all got mixed up in your 
mind with the feel of Daddy’s moustache 
when he kissed you. 

But it was a long time since he had seen 
Mummy; he could not count very well, so 
that he did not exactly Know how many 
days or weeks it was since he had seen her; 
but it seemed a great many. And she had 
gone away without saying good-bye. Like 
the rest, she had just vanished; it was all 
very strange, very bewildering. Even Daddy 
had turned into a new kind of Daddy, 
no longer with gay and laughing eyes, but 
very quiet and still, with eyes that had 
grown inexplicably sad. And yesterday, or 
was it before yesterday ?—his puzzled little 
brain could not remember—Daddy had gone 
away too, after giving him a big hug which 
had nearly squeezed the breath out of his 
litle kody, and telling him to be a good 
hap and to do what nurse told him. Well! 
there wasn’t a nurse any more to tell him 
anything, and he was afraid to stay in the 
cold, dark nursery, afraid to venture down 
even into the hall where the grey shadows 
had turned into a general 
blackness; so he just sat 


there with his chin in 


his hands, leaning hard 
against the banisters, and 
struggling to keep back \ 
the tears that rolled one 4 
by one down his face- 

struggling, because he 

knew that Daddy, when | 
he came home again, | 
would tell him to be a 
brave man turn up 
the corners of his mouth. 


CHAPTER II 


HE giit on the door 
step rang, and rang 
avain, before a 
frowsy old woman opened 
the door a few inches and 
looked out into the chilly 

December afternoon. 

“T have come with an 
order from Messrs. New- 
ton to view the house,’ 
the girl said in a clear 
Voice with a ring of com. 
mand in it, which made 
the old woman open the 
door wide. But though in 


me girl’ 


Ss voice there was 


a ring as of one accustomed to be obeyed, 
her clothes were quite shabby, and her 
hat looked as if it had seen much better 
days, and Mrs. Deane, the charwoman, had 
a burning desire to treat her with familiar- 
ity bordering on contempt. But something 
in the glance of Sylvia Greyson’s eyes, 
something in the quiet assurance of her 
voice, quelled the desire, and Mrs, Deane 
was as polite as her dignity ever allowed 
her to be. 

““[ am sorry to be so late,” Miss Greyson 
said, as the frowsy charwoman switched on 
the light and flooded the hall with a soft 


> 


panes 


sees 


** She dropped down upon her knees beside Orawn oy 
the child and drew him into her arms.” 
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radiance, “but I am working in an office 
and could not get away. I have come to 
see the house for a lady who lives in the 
country and cannot come herself. It is to 
to let furnished immediately, 1 
stand?” 

“That’s it,” Mrs. Deane assented, sniffing 
at the mention of an office, and trying, not 
at all successfully, to persuade herself that 
she could safely be insolent to a shabby 
young woman who worked. But the inso- 
lence got no further than these protesting 
thoughts; Sylvia was unaware of it. 

“T will go upstairs first,” she said, in the 
“ T-am-accustomed-to-be-obeyed ” voice which 
gave Mrs, Deane an unpleasant and un- 
accountable desire to drop a curtsy. ‘* The 
bedrooms are what I chiefly wish to see.” 
And without waiting for a reply from the 
charweman, the visitor set foot on the bot- 
tom step of the stairs, then turned round 
again. “TI understood from the agents that 
the servants were still here,” she said, “and 
that Mr, Fothergill himself was in the 
house. I suppose I shall not be disturbing 
him? 

“"E ain't ’ere to-day,” Mrs. Deane an- 
swered; “went off sudden yesterday, ’earin’ 
about the accident. And the servants? 
They're all gone now. There was the 
kitchenmaid left up till three o'clock, and 
now she’s gone,” 

“What an extraordinary thing!” The 
girl still paused on the bottom step of the 
stairs, looking from the grimy face of the 
charwoman round the brilliantly lighted 
hall. ‘‘Why should they all go off so sud- 
denly? ” 

“Oh, well, they had theirselves to think 
about,” Mrs. Deane answered with another 
sniff. " They didn’t ’old with stoppin’ in a 
place where there was such upsets an’ goin’s 
onthe master ruined, and the missus gone 
orf with somebody else. They was respect- 
able, the servants was, and didn’t care about 
stoppin’ in such a place. Yesterday was 
wage day,” she added with a significant 
grin, “and Mr, Fothergill ’e paid them all 

never thinkin’ they was all goin’ to move 
out to-day.” A flush ran over Sylvia Grey- 
son’s face. 


under- 


“What an abominably mean thing to 
do!” she said. “T hope they will none of 
them get any fresh places all those re- 
Diszusting!” And 
holding her head high, Sylvia walked on up 
the stairs, followed by the discomfited Mr 
Deane. 


spectable servants. 


And when Sylvia had mounted the second 
flight of stairs above the drawing-room 
floor, the first thing she saw was the small 
forlorn boy, sitting squeezed up against th 
banisters, lifting two tear-tilled eyes to her 
lace. 

“Why, Sonny,” she said, and she dropped 
down upon her knees beside the child and 
drew him into her arms, “what are you 
doing here all by yourself? And who ar 
you?” 

“I’m Daddy’s Lance,” the child answered, 
trying valiantly to choke back a great sob— 
a sob that was more than half relief at 
having kind arms round him again; “and 
nurse and Lizzie’s goned away, and nobod 
didn’t bring my tea.” . 

“Lawks a mercy! Did you ever?” Mrs 
Deane ejaculated, coming to a standstill be- 
side Sylvia and the child. “Blest if I didn’: 
clean forget the kid was tn the ‘ouse, thoug 
Marier did say to me before she went, ‘Som 
body’s got to see after the boy.’ It slipped 
my memory, me ‘avin’ a good bit to do 
downstairs.” 

“And do you mean to say,” Sylvia flamec 
round on her, “do you mean to say you 
left this little child all by himself up here? 
Why, he’s nothing more than a baby!” 

“I'm a big boy,’’ came the faintly pro- 
testiny voice of Lancelot from the shelt 
of her arms; but Sylvia, cuddling him a 
little closer, looked at Mrs. Deane with ho 
anger in her eyes. 

“Tt is disgraceful! ” she said. “You and 
the servants have behaved disgracefully! 
I don’t know anything about Mr. Fother- 
gill, and I don’t care what he or anybod) 
else savs. But I shall take this poor wee 
thing home with me to-night. IT wouldn't 
leave a dog to your tender mercies.” And 
her scathing glance swept over Mrs. Deanes 


” 


untidy person with such scorn that the char- 
woman shrank back, 
ashamed. She scarcely spoke at a 
Sylvia finished her tour of the house, Lance 
lot holding her hand tightly as though he 
knew he had found a friend. 

‘Dis my Mummy’s room,” he said, when 
they stood in the big Tuxurious bedroom, 
hung with rose-coloured silk, and Mr: 
Deane muttered in Sylvia's ear: 

“She ain’t never likely to come in 
room again. Thev sav the accident ’av 
done for her 

“What accident?’ Sylvia spoke sotto 


goce, horror in her eyes, whilst the child 


looking sullen and 


11 whils 


this 


rambled round the room, touching the dainty 
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cond things on the dressing-table with gentle 
room touch, and stroking the rose-coloured satin 
‘mall of the bedspread. 

t the i “Motor accident. She and the voung 
> her man what she ran off with,’? Mrs. Deane 


said in a hollow whisper, ‘‘ and there ain’t 


pped no for “er. That's where Mr. Fother- 
| and gill’s gone.” 
you “Oh!” Sylvia exclaimed, a 
) ar great pity in her eyes, ‘* poor man, 
ind poor little boy! Poor little 
ered, boy!” 
sob— She took him away with her that 
ef at evening, finding such clothes as he 
and needed, and wrapping him up well 
body in his warmest coat, and she wrote 
a little note to his father, posting 
Mrs it to the address Mrs. Deane pre- 
II he- sented to her on a dirty slip of 
lidn’: paper. 
oug 
Sean “DeaR SIR (she wrote),—I came 
ped to see your house this afternoon on 
i behalf of my cousin, Lady Whit- 
ney, and I found all your servan 
had decamped, leaving vour little 
rin boy alone with a most inefficient 
nere? and neglectful charwoman. I do 
: hope you will forgive me, but I 
pro- have carried off little Lancelot to 
relte: my room to-night, and I will take 
im a are of him as long as vou like. I 
h ho hear you are in great trouble, so 
please feel that he is quite safe. J 
1 and Iam working in an office, but I 
ully! have a very nice landlady, who 
yther- will look after Lancelot when I am 
sbody out. He and I are great friends 
wee» already, and I hope you will not 
think me officious.—Yours truly, 
And SYLVIA GREYSON.”’ 
don’t know whatever we’re 
going to do about Christmas.” 
oh days later Lancelot stood be- 
ain side Sylvia in her tiny sitting- 
+h he room, his hands upon her knees, 
Ns eager face close to hers. 
when “You see, Daddy and Mummy and 
all me gen’ally buys toys and things, 
We now I haven’t got Daddy and 
Mummy any more and everything’s Are you going to ask Sylvia if 
vr different. But I love won? te can have Christmas with us again? 
rave added, and two small arms were 
flung impetuously round her neck. “You though this girl with the sweet eyes and 
sotto don’t smell of violets like Mummy, but I clear voice did not smell of violets, and 
child love you.” was not at all like his pretty mother, she 
ainty He was quite ing apable of explaining, or nevertheless gave him such a feeling of 


‘ven of understanding, why it was that even being taken care of and loved. There was 
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a protecting tenderness in her arms, 
and she never minded how much he cuddled 
down into them. She had no lovely clothes 
to spoil, and she seemed to like his head 
close against her breast, and Mummy never 
liked that because of her dainty silks and 
laces. 

“What’ll we do at Christmas?” he re- 
peated, his soft little face pressed against 
hers. 

“Daddy says you may stay with me,” 
she answered, and a_ shadow crossed her 
face as she recalled the words in which the 
child’s father had written to her of his 
wife’s death and his own utter ruin. (“If 
you Will be so very good as to keep Lancelot 
over Christmas, I will come and make ar- 
rangements immediately afterwards,” he 
wrote.) ‘You and I will go into the country 
where I go for my holiday, and instead of 
buying lots of toys and things for ourselves, 
shall we buy toys for some little boys and 
girls in that country village who haven’t 
yot any toys of their own? Shall we make 
them happy? That would be the happiest 
Christmas of all.” The child’s eyes lighted 
up. The idea was new to him, and as 
fascinating as it was new. He clapped his 
hands, 

“Oh! I’d love that,” he echoed. “Let's 
make the other little boys and girls happy. 
That'll be the happiest Christmas of all.” 


CHAPTER Ill 
Tt man who on Christmas Day 


climbed the hill towards the cottaye 

where they told him Miss Greyson 
lived, was very tired—tired in body and 
tired in soul. Everything he most valued 
in life had crashed round him in one 
stupendous ruin. His wife had failed him. 
Her extravagance had brought him to the 
verge of bankruptcy; her reckless craving 
for admiration had led her to leave him 
and her home and child, and yesterday he 
had stood beside her open grave, feeling 
that he was burying all his youth, and all 
his hopes and ambitions, with the woman 
who had broken his heart and spoilt his life. 
Well, he would go and see Lance on 
Christmas Day. The boy would like to see 
him, and he must make some arrangements 
for his future. And then—if Lance was 
happy and weli cared for—he himself 
would go away to the other end of the 
world, to try to forget the past misery, and 
begin again in a new life. 


The cottage door stood open, and through 
another open door at the end of the pas- 
sage Mark Fothergill could see a wide 
stretch of sunny landscape spread out unde: 
the pale December sky. The hill dropped 
abruptly away from the ridge on which the 
cottage was built, and there was something 
extraordinarily peaceful and soothing in the 
huge landscape that melted into the blue 
hills on the horizon. For a moment Fother- 
gill stood looking at the view through the 
open door, and then he saw a girl coming 
down the narrow stairs carrying his small 
son in her arms. The child’s arms were 
clasped round her neck, the two faces were 
very close together, hers alight with tender- 
ness, the child’s laughing and eager; and 
because the girl’s eyes were fixed upon 
Lance's face she did not see the stranger 
at the door, until Lance cried out,-“ Daddy, 
Daddy!” and held out his arms towards his 
father. 

“Happy Christmas, Daddy,” he said. 
“Sylvia and me, we’re having a lovely time 
together; but we like it much better now 
you’ve come, don’t we, Sylvia?” The 
colour flashed to the girl’s cheeks. 

“We are glad you have come,” she said, 
giving him her hand. “Sonny and I—l 
always call him Sonny—want you to have 
a peaceful Christmas with us. And I owe 
you an apology for stealing your son.” 

“The servants went off like rats from a 
sinking ship,” Fothergill said bitterly. “1 
do not know, and I dare not think, what 
would have happened to my little lad but 
for you. I thought he was safe with his 
nurse, but she——” 

“We are not going to think about her 
or about any past troubles to-day,” Sylvia 
put in very gently. “Lance and I have got 
a tiny Christmas tree for two or three very 
poor little children in the lonely hamlet nea! 
here. We want to give them a_ happy 
Christmas. And,” she lowered her voice, 
“we want to give you all the peace we 
can this Christmas Day.” 

“ Peace!” His voice rang again with bit- 
terness as he followed her into the little 
room overlooking the great view. ‘ There 
is not much peace in my life just now.” 

“You cannot feel it just now,” she said, as 
Lance, who had scrambled out of his 
father’s arms, hurried into the tiny kitchen 
to inspect the preparations for tea. “You 
cannot feel it just now,” Sylvia repeated; 
“but it will come to you again. ‘The Peace 
is always there, even though we sometimes 
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lose touch with it. The Child wh> was 
viven to the world on the first Christmas 
Day brought us everlasting peace.” 

“Do you believe that really?” Fother- 
giil’s tired eyes searched her quiet face. 

“J believe it with all my soul,” was the 
emphatic answer. “The is always 
there. Only we have to put out our hands 
to take it to ourselves. We have to open 
our souls wide to let it pour into them.” 

Mark Fothergill had never in his life 
spent such a Christmas as he spent in that 
little cottage on the hillside with his small 
son and Sylvia. Everything was simple and 
primitive, very unlike the luxury to which 
he had always been accustomed. But some- 
how it seemed natural and right to be 
having tea in the kitchen between Sylvia 
and Lance; to light the candles on the tree 
in the disused room upstairs, and to help 
hand round the cheap toys to the shy 
country children, whose eyes grew round 
and eager over this wonderful new delight. 
It all seemed natural and right, even to the 
quiet talk in the firelight after the children 
had gone, when Sylvia sat in the big arm- 
chair beside the fire, and Lance lay half 
asleep in her arms, and the glow from 
the burning logs lit up the sweetness of her 
face and the restful serenity of her eyes. 
They did not talk as if they were strangers. 
The girl who had so suddenly and strangely 
come into his life never seemed to Mark 
to be a stranger, and when he rose to go 
down the road to the little inn where he 
Was to stay the night, he looked down at 
her with a smile. 


Peace 


“IT shall feel I am leaving the boy with 
a friend,” he said; ‘‘a great friend.” Again 
the soft colour flowed over Sylvia’s face. 
“And if you will do as I suggest—if you will 
take care of him for me whilst I go away 
to begin life afresh—will you agree to give 
up London for a time, to stay here with 
the boy? I shall be able to send enough 
to provide for him in this quiet way, if 
you will stay and take care of him. I 
would rather leave him with you than any- 
one else in the world, whilst I go and find 
— peace,” 


CHAPTER IV 
N Christmas Day a year later Sylvia 


stood with Lance by the garden gate 
and looked along the road. They 


Were waiting for the postman, for the boy 
iad made up his mind that a parcel would 
1201 
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certainly come from his Daddy in Canada; 
and Sylvia had no less confidently made up 
her mind that a letter might fall to her 
share. It was Sonny who saw him first. 

“That’s not the postman,” he cried, shrill 
excitement in his voice, when a man’s figure 
came over the brow of the hill; ‘‘ that’s my 
Dad, and she’s come home for Christmas.’’ 

‘Home for Christmas.” The phrase ran; 
in Sylvia’s ears, and the colour came and 
went in her face when Mark Fothergill 
opened the garden gate and took both her 
hands into his, 

“IT had to come back,” he said, giving 
her no more conventional greeting, but look- 
ing deep into her eyes with a look that told 


its own story. ‘‘I had to come back to 
tell you I have found Peace, and to ask 
you--—” 


“Are you going to ask Sylvia if you can 
have Christmas with us again, like last 
year?” the small boy struck in, his hands 
pulling at his father’s sleeve. ‘‘I know she 
wants you, same as [ do. We just love to 
have you here, don’t we, Sylvia? ” 

“Do you—love to have me here?” Her 
hands were still held fast in his, his eyes 
still rested on her face. “Do you love to 
have me here? ” 

“Of course—we are ever so glad, Sonny 
and I,’’ she faltered, and her eyes could not 
meet his glance any more; they found some- 
thing of absorbing interest upon the gravel 
path below. 

“And do you know what I really came 
back to ask you?” he went on, whilst 
Sonny flew into the house to convey the 
joyful tidings to Hannah, the one and only 
servant. “It is quite true I want to spend 
Christmas with you, but I want you more 
than that, ever so much more. It was you 
who first called the boy Sonny—and we want 
you, Sonny and I; we want you to come 
and take care of us both for ever and ever. 
Will you let him be Sonny to you in good 
earnest? He needs mothering, and I’m not 
sure that I don’t need it too.” 

“Just my little boys,’” she said, quoting 
the words of the play, and lifting her eyes, 
tender, humorous, sweet, to his. “‘Just 
my little boys.’ And I believe this is really 
going to be the happiest Christmas of all.” 

“The happiest of all,” he answered, draw- 
ing her close. “I have found Peace, and 
I have found you, and you and I and Sonny 
will be the happiest trio in the world—you 
and I and Sonny.” 
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By GRACE MARY GOLDEN 


The war has solved some of our old-time problems, and some people think it has solved 


this one. 


But has it? Anyhow, the author’s proposed solutions are nothing if not 


drastic. 


HRISTMAS presents ! Abominations! 

( Thank goodness the war has put an 
end to them as an institution!” 

One can almost hear these and similar 

remarks being absolutely huyled at the un- 

fortunate words that stand above. And 


one hardly wonders. 


In those Old Pre-War Days 

When you come to think of it, some of 
us did suffer rather a lot through the 
giving and receiving of Christmas cards and 
presents in the years before the war, for 
things had got to such a pass that the whole 
business became a positive burden. Every 
shop, from the butcher’s to the boot- 
maker’s, displayed some sort of stutf that 
was declared to be “ Suitable for Christmas 
Presents.”” Everyone you knew or had 
ever known or ever hoped to know had to 
be thought of and sent something appro- 
priate. You had to decide whether Great- 
Aunt Sara would send you either a card or 
a gift or both, and act accordingly—in good 
time, lest she should think your little atten- 
tion a mere return of hers. You had, if 
you were conscientious, to try to show some 
discrimination in the choice of what you 
sent to her: and not only to her, but to 
several dozen other folk of all sorts and 
sizes, down to your eldest sister’s newest 


baby. 


The Terrible Business 
of Choosing Cards 
First there was the terrible business of 
choosing your cards, like wallpaper, from 
a book of patterns—a soulless business at 
best, because your object was not to pick 
out something that would really appeal to 
a person whom you wished to please, but 
something that would ‘‘ do” for a miscel- 
laneous collection of people, none of whom 
you cared a ha’penny about. 


The Ordeal of Christmas Shopping 

Then there was the ordeal of Christmay 
shopping, when the bored and weary shoppet 
fought and struggled by the hour with 
other bored and weary shoppers to secure 
a selection of things that 

(1) Did not cost too much. 

(2) Did not look too cheap. 

(3) Were not too hopelessly inappro- 
priate for the various people who had to be 
“ polished off ’’ one’s list. 

Lastly came packing and posting, while 
everyone in the house tried to beg or borrow 
brown paper and string off everyone else. 

And when you were breathing sighs of 
relief at having got all that side of it off 
your chest, there was the trial of receiving 
presents—always the sort you did not want, 
with the disappointment of never getting 
anything you did. Sometimes they were 


— 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


presented by the donor in person, and you 
had to summon up on the spot an cx- 
pression that looked ecstatic anyway, and 
to ery deliriously: ‘Oh! perfectly 
lovely! Just what [ wanted !’’—-and hope 
it would be counted a white one. 


The Torture of Written Raptures 

Or else they came by post, and you had 
to spend all your spare time going into 
written raptures. 

Well, some people think that all that is 
over and done with. Js it? Possibly it is 
in one way, for certainly at present few 
people have time, money or inclination to 
bother with purely formal cards or gifts. 
But, on the other hand, Christmas, as the 
festival of Peace and Goodwill, is coming 
into its own in these days of war ina fashion 
that may seem at first sight incongruous, 
but that is really the most natural thing in 
the world. Fur if there be any goodwill left 
in the world be 
tween man aid 
man, now, surely, 
is the time to re- 
member tt and 
mention it and 
emphasise it. And 
when all is said 
and done, pre 
sents are merely 
symbols of that 
goodwill, though 
of late we have 
forgotten the 
fact. We cannot 
get on without 
symbols any 
more than we can 
dispense with 
sentiment (the 
real thing, 1] 
mean, not its 
spurious imita- 
tion, sentiment- 
ality), for with 
nt them the life of a person. or 
country shrivels up and 


of a 
ceases 10 be. 
Moreover, war makes us set more store by 
both in many ways. Wounded soldiers, 
discharged soldicrs, soldiers home on Jeave 
—Wwe feel we must take some notice of them 
at Christmas time, offer them, perhaps, some 
symbols of our gratitude, which otherwise 
80es beyond our power of expression. Or 
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we try to do something for the families they 
have left behind. It is the obvious thing 
to do. And in the doing of it we begin to 
‘feel Christmassy,’”’ and that is fatal! 

But we are keeping Christmas nowadays 
more in the old-fashioned family way. We 
remember that Christmas is the Children’s 
Festival, and we decide that they shall have 
as nice a time as possible, war or no war. 
And then there are those cousins who lost 
all their money last year: the idea of send- 
ing them rather a special Christmas present 
appeals to us somehow. And so we go 
on. 


How to Tackle the Problem 

There are, as a matter of fact, quite a lot 
of people who are of opinion that after the 
war Christmas will be kept more instead 
of less than before. And it is quite possible 
that they are right. At any rate one cannot 
be sure of the opposite. How, then, are 
we to tackle the 
vexed question 
of Christmas 
presents, and 
prevent its be- 
coming  burden- 
some again ? 

There ave ways. 


A Regular 
Exchange 
That Elizabeth 
who, despite the 
fact that = she 
loved a Germai 
garden, was such 
a delightful per 
son, discovered 
one of them. If 
you remember, 


she sent her 
friend Irais a 
little brass 


candlestick for a 
birthday present 
when they first knew each other, and Trais 
sent her a notebook at the proper season. 
The next year Elizabeth sent the note- 
book to Irais, and received the candle- 
stick in her turn. And so they went on, 
exchanging the two gifts—also profuse and 
appropriate thanks for same ! 
Now why don’t we all do that sort of 
thing at Christmas? It is perfectly simple, 
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You have only to put everything you receive 
into a special box or drawer, and when next 
Christmas comes round take it all out again 
and send the things back whence they came. 
As a matter of fact a good many people do 
something very like this already, but they 
make the mistake of not owning up to it. 
They always endeavour to send each thing 
to someone fresh, who will think it has been 
purchased on purpose. And when the 
labels have been lost and they cannot re- 
member who sent them which, there is 
much tearing of hair. Cases have been 
known of useless trifles travelling round a 
circle of friends until they arrived back in 
course of time to the original donors—who 
were thereupon much annoyed. But there 
is no need for annoyance if the whole thing 
is openly recognised, unless it is on the part 
of the manufacturers of the said trifles, 
whose excess profits would show a falling- 
off. 


Buying our Own Christmas Presents 

Next there is the idea that has been 
advocated by more than one person when 
bemoaning the useless expenditure of money 
on (a) presents other people had sent to him, 
and (b) presents he had sent to other people. 
This suggestion is to the effect that it 
would be much more sensible for us all 
to buy presents for ourselves instead of tor 
other people. The amount of money spent 
throughout the country would be the same, 
and we should have things we really wanted 
instead of a collection of white elephants. 
Our letters of thanks would then run some- 
thing like this: 


“My prar MATER-IN-LEGE,— 


“T have just bought myself a new 
saucepan as your present to me, and hope 
that as mine to you you will be able to 
get yourself the curtains you were wanting, 
or perhaps the garden fork. The sauce- 
pan is a beauty—you must see it when you 
come. Thanks very much indeed for it. 
Hugh is getting his boots mended as your 
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little gift, but don’t say I mentioned it 
if he hasn’t told you, as he may decide 
to reckon it from Kate. With best 
wishes for Christmas. 

“ Your affectionate 


** CHRISTINE,” 


Of course there would be disadvantages 
about this plan, and it would be a great 
pity when your rich uncle had to think 
of something he wanted for himself instead 
of sending you his customary cheque. But 
on the whole there is much to be said in 
its favour. 


The “ Christmas List” 

The third possibility is one that calls 
for really serious consideration, for it has 
actually been tried and found quite work- 
able by more than one family. There are 
big households who have adopted the 
sensible practice of having a family notice- 
board. On this, som? weeks before Christ- 
mas, there begin to appear the “ Christmas 
lists ’’ of the various members of the family, 
being statements of all the things they 
would like to receive as gifts from kind 
friends and relations. Some of them even 
indicate what they want most. The school- 
boy son of one house, for instance, always 
puts “ MOTOR-CAR,” in his largest capitals 
and well underlined, at the top of his list 
He has not got it yet, but he always hopes, 
and he does quite often get the other weird 
things for which his soul yearns, and which 
one could never have guessed at without a 
hint. And mother gets her new coal-scuttle, 
and Gladys her scented soap. People out- 
side the family who want to send presents 
write to the Head of the House and ask 
what items on So-and-So’s list have not 
already been appropriated. And all goes 
smoothly and everyone is pleased. 

Yes, if we are to ‘‘ keep Christmas” still 
in the old-fashioned way (and we might, 
after all, do alot worse), let us see to it that 
this plan is adopted in every house in the 
land. So shall the season lose its terrors. 


a 
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‘When he saw her he shouted, ‘ We're 
in for a good thing ’’’—p, 104. 


Orawn by 
Norah Schlegel. 


UNCLE 


A Christmas Story of Nether-Applewhite 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 


ABAKKUK MUCKLOW 
“Uncle” to everybody in and about 
Nether-Applewhite—was a 

man who loved the better 
loved anything. He was nearly sixty 
the war broke out, but he harboured deer, 
and ran with hounds afoot as of yore. In 
his happy case pleasure marched hand in 
hand with business 
New Forest 


known as 


sports- 
chase than he 


when 


Strangers lost m the 
were hkely to 
this 
was 


fearful of bogs 
be speeded in the right 
jovial, clean-shaven man 
Worth at Ixpence and 
Words might and did earn half-a-crown 

You may be that he never mi 
ameet at Christmastide. And he boasted 
Memory that never forgot a staunch horse 
ov bound or the face of any follower who had 


direction by 


whose smile 


least whose wise 


sure wed 


tipped him. could describe any famous 


run from tind to finish, and knew every 
notable buck and fox who had ‘ diddled ”’ 
the hounds in) previous seasons, not to 


mention those who had perished gloriously 
their 

But he best in the sanded 
parlour of the Sir John Barleycorn tavern, 


when time came. 


was at his 
where he would hold forth to the gaffers of 
the village concerning the day's sport and 
those who had taken part in it. Of the old 
timers, the men and women born and bred 
in the Forest, he invariably spoke with 
respect whether they tipped him handsomely 
or not But new comers, however lavish of 
money, provoked sharp criticism. 

‘Who be the Bostocks ?” he 
“Who be they ? Not quality.” 


would ask. 
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The Bostocks had bought a nice property 
just outside the Forest, and spent much 
money upon a rambling old house, money 
made somewhere in the north out of soap 
or jute or rubber. Bostock pére had been 
given sound advice before he settled in a 
neighbourhood well known to be “ cliquey-” 
and “ starchy.” <A good-natured cynic said 
to him: ‘“ They won’t care how you made 
your money down there if you engage a 
first-rate cook and buy the best wine.” 
Thomas Bostock had not asked for this 
advice, but he took it. Nevertheless, he 
might have languished for some years as a 
compatative outsider, despite his many 
possessions, had not the most precious of 
these happened to be a charming daughter, 
who rode well to hounds. Bostock sub- 
scribed munificently to foxhounds and 
buckhounds, and within a couple of seasons 
was accepted as being “in” the Forest if 
not “of” it. 

He was not yet accepted by Uncle. 

An old gaffer answered Habakkuk Muck- 
low: 

“They Bostocks be rich folk; they pays 
good wages, and I says——” 

Uncle interrupted promptly : 

“I don’t care what you says, granfer ; 
I want you to listen to what I says. Old 
Bostock be a carpet-bagger.”’ 

“‘ Carpet-bagger ? What be that?” 

Uncle eyed him whimsically : 

“‘ T bain’t surprised at your gert ignerunce, 
granfer. Likely as not you never heard 
tell o’ Captain Columbus. Did ’ee now ? ” 

“TI dunno’ as I minds the name as be- 
longin’ to these parts.” 

“He discovered Ameriky, he did. And 
Captain were the first carpet-bagger, sec ?"” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“ You will, when I've larned 'ee. Captain 
Columbus were allers ready for a lark same 
as I be. One marning he up and says to 
the King o’ Spain a 

“A—h—h! I knows. Him as married 
Queen Victory’s grand-darter.” 

“You knows less than a tomtit. I be 
talkin’ o’ they ancient days afore you was 
born to ask silly questions. Captain up 
and says: ‘I be sick to my stummick wi’ 
this rampagious old world, and ’tis my in- 
tention to find a new ’un.’ Wi’ that, he 
packs his carpet-bag, and sails away till he 
comes to Ameriky, where he crowns hissclf 
President o’ the United States.” 


** Well, I never!” 

“ Aye, 1 bain’t going to teach you any 
more history, granfer, but you knows now 
what a carpet-bagger means, just a feller 
as settles in another country and thinks he 
owns it. That be old Bostock. I helped 
beat his covers one day, and, dang me, if 
he bain’t a potter o’ bunnies setting !” 

“His darter be a fine young ’ooman.” 

*““Ah—h—h! I knows one young man 
o’ your way o’ thinking.” 

Uncle paid his reckoning and walked 
home. As he walked, his thoughts dwelt 
persistently upon Harry Culverley. 

Next to Lionel Pomfret, the only son of 
Uncle’s beloved landlord, came Harry 
Culverley in Habakkuk Mucklow’s affec- 
tions. The Culverleys were true Foresters, 
who scorned carpet-baggers. Harry’s father 
had been Master of the Buckhounds; and 
Harry himself had been ‘‘ blooded ”’ to deer 
and fox before he was seven. Indeed he 
knew the Forest almost as well as Uncle 
himself. Culverley lay fifteen miles away, 
beyond Brockenhurst, and nearly as far 
from the property recently bought by 
Thomas Bostock. 

Uncle was well aware, of course, that 
money was scarce at Culverley. It had been 
scarce before the war. Two parlourmaids 
had replaced butler and footman when 
Master Harry became a Hussar. With the 
income tax at five shillings in the pound, 
one of the parlourmaids betook herself to 
the nearest Munition Works ; and the loose 
boxes held just two hunters instead of 
halfadozen. This was tragedy to Uncle, 
and he had wit encugh to realise that 
matters financial were likely to be worse 
instead of better. 

At this moment Chloe Bostock appeared 
in the hunting-field. Now Uncle, as a 
harbourer of deer, had trained a sharp pair 
of eyes to observe trifles which ordinarily 
escape observation. Women take to hunt 
ing for many reasons. But, quite obviously, 
Chloe hunted because she loved it. Thesame 
could be said of Harry Culverley. Each 
came out to watch hounds at work and to 
stick to them when they hit the right line 
No “ coffee-housing ” or what Uncle called 
““mumbudgetting ’? for them. Moreover, 
Chloe was a V.A.D. in a local hospital, and 
only able to hunt once a week. Harry 
Culverley, home on sick leave, hunted 
regularly. 
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Chloe Bostock captured Uncle uncon- 
ditionally, bewitching him with horseman- 
ship and pleasant, unaffected manners. It 
annoyed Uncle, however, to see that she was 
better mounted than Harry, but this annoy- 
ance vanished when the compensating 
thought suddenly came to him that Provi- 
dence had sent the carpet-bagger to the 
New Forest with the special design of re- 
building anew the ancient House of Cul- 
yerley. From the moment when he over- 
heard Harry telling Chloe the names of the 
more remarkable hounds, Uncle decided 
swiftly that here was a match of Heaven's 
own making. 

But how to bring about so desirable a 
consummation puzzled him. Once before, 
he had boldly dared to suggest a rich 
marriage to Master Harry. At Easter, 
when hard-riding swells came to the New 
Forest to finish the season, Uncle had 
“marked down ’’ a young lady said to be 
worth a ‘‘ plum ”’ as the future Mrs. Harry 
Culverley. She, too, rode dashingly, a true 
lover of the game. And Uncle, you may be 
sure, noticed quickly that her eyes lingered 
upon the Hussar. Alone with Harry, and 
knowing that he was regarded as a privileged 
character, he had said outright : 

“T’d like to see ’ee Master of Hounds, 
Mester Harry ; yas, I would.” 

“ All right, Uncle. You find the cash, 
and I’ll do the rest.” 

“Will ’ee ?” 

“ Rather.” 

Uncle winked solemnly. 

“That there Miss Judkins be worth a 
hundred thousand, so they tells me.” 

Harry laughed and shook 
Uncle went on: 

“T knows what you be thinkin’ of—her 
long sharp nose, which do, seemin’ly, come 
round carner afore her face; but, Lard 
love ’ee, you’d be lookin’ at your hounds, 
a week after marriage, not at her nose.” 


‘Harry went on laughing and shaking 
his head. 


his head. 


But Chloe’s nose was neither long nor 
sharp. And Uncle noticed that Harry 
looked at it, when he might have been 
looking at hounds. Chloe’s nose had a 
skyward tilt to it, an additional reason for 
following it. 

_By this time Uncle had divined that the 
Captain of bashful 
maids ! 


Hussars was with 
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And his sick leave would soon be up. 

If they could be left alone together ! 

But this was difficult of accomplishment. 
Lady Cynthia Culverley, Harry’s mother, 
had not yet called upon Mrs. Bostock, 
partly because the Culverley car was jacked 
up in wartime, and partly also because Lady 
Cynthia was slow to make new acquaintances. 
General Culverley happened, moreover, to 
be a Tory ; Thomas Bostock was a Radical 
and a democrat. The young couple, in 
ordinary times, might have met at balls, on 
the golf-links, or at the houses of common 
friends. 

Fate ordained that they should never 
see each other except in the hunting-field. 

Upon the Friday before Christmas Day 
the buckhounds met not far from Nether- 


Applewhite. Uncle watched the young 
couple. Harry, as usual, engaged the hunt 


servants in talk. Chloe was surrounded by 
middle-aged and elderly men who were 
more than eager to pay attention to a 
young lady whose father’s cellar held ’99 
Clicquot and Napoleon brandy. Harry— 
so Uncle noted—glanced at Chloe from 
time to time out of the corner of an ardent 
eye. Presently he spoke genially to Uncle, 
and asked him how he did. 

“‘ I be hearty as never was, Master Harry. 
I hopes you bain’t mendin’ too quick, sir ? ”’ 

Ten days more,”’ said Harry. 

Uncle reflected hopefully that much 
might be accomplished in ten days. Un- 
happily, man and maid were not likely to 
meet more than twice during that time, 
inasmuch as Chloe only hunted once a 
week. Uncle looked Harry straight in the 
face as he observed critically : 


“’Tis a rare bit o’ horseflesh as Miss 
Bostock be ridin’.’”” He added slyly, as 


Harry nodded, ‘‘ Be—utiful pair, I says, 
in my everyday way.” Harry nodded 
again; Uncle sighed before he spoke the 
last word: ‘‘’Twould be a sad mishap, 
Master Harry, if so be as they found their- 
selves bogged.’’ 

“ Awful,” Harry admitted, as he tightened 
a girth. 

Master and tufters jogged off to the en- 
closure, where a ‘‘ notable ’’ buck had been 
harboured. Harry, to Uncle’s disgust, went 
with them. Chloe and her elderly cavaliers 
remained with the pack. Tufting, which 
precedes the regular hunting, presents rare 
opportunities for 


love-making, as Uncle 
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was well aware. After the pack was laid 
on, if the scent happened to be good, un- 
divided attention must be given to the 
chase. After the hunt, manand maid would 
go different ways. Uncle shook his head, 
as his active mind dwelt upon these things. 

The tuft lasted well over an hour. Mean- 
while Uncle had exchanged a few sentences 
with Miss Bostock. Seeing that her mare 
was inclined to be restive, he asked per- 
mission to adjust the curb-chain. Chloe 
smiled upon him sweetly. 

““Scent’ll hold in the heather,” Uncle 
informed her. ‘‘ And ‘tis a_ gert buck 
miss. I knows ‘un well. And, wi’ this 
wind, he’ll take the line he did las’ year, 
when he diddled ‘em so handsome in 
Rhinefields. Do ‘ee know the country 
about Hasleys’, miss ? ” 

‘Not very well, Mr. Mucklow.” 

“Ah—h—h! ’Tis bad goin’ as never 
was, ruts an’ rabbit ’oles and a narsty bit 
o’ bog, too.” 

Chloe laughed. 

“You cruel man! Are you trying to 
frighten me?” 

““T knows you bain’t one to be afeard, 
miss. But I makes bold to tell ’ee to foller 
a good man to-day. Major Hall, he knows 
the Forest better nor most.” 

“Major Hall knows it too well,” replied 
Chloe sharply. 

Uncle grinned. He was expecting this 
affirmation. The gallant Major, once a 
thruster, had begun to ride too canny to 
please a dashing horsewoman. Uncle mut- 
tered, deprecatingly : 

“ Aye ; that be so. And, as for Master, 
he can’t abide to have ladies a-ridin’ 
his pocket.” 

“ Of course, T know that,” said Chloe. 

Uncle allowed his eyes to wander in the 
direction of the elderly cavaliers. 

“ T dunno’ as any o’ they'd do, miss.” 

Chloe laughed, touched by Uncle’s obvious 
solicitude, but quite unconscious of 
objectives. Then the bolt fell. 

“T must trust to luck and my mare,” 
she said hopefully. ‘* This will be my last 
day for six weeks.” 


in 


his 


Uncle stared at her, agape with con- 
sternation. She continued blithely : 

“Tm taking on a job away from home, 
to reheve a friend, It’s hard lines, because 
my horse is just in condition, but there it 
is. Duty first, Mr. Mucklow.”’ 


‘*Chloe was surrounded by middle- 
aged and elderly men...” 


“Aye, miss. T be an upholder o’ duty 
allers, but a bit 0’ pleasure be the sweeter, 
says, atween jobs.” 

Chloe commented upon this, but Uncle 
was not listening. All his faculties were 
now concentrated upon making his ‘ point” 
regardless of where the notable buck might 
clect to go. Intuition told him that the 
maid was ripe as the man for the marriage 
state. To bring them together, in spite of 
obstacles, fired his wits. Given the happy 
opportunity, each would rise adequately to 
it. He slapped his thigh,as he ex laimed * 

“Pang me,if T bain’t a tool!” 
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“... Harry spoke genia‘ly to Uncie, 
and asked him how he did "—p, 101. 


“Oh, Mr. Mucklow !” 

“Yas; I'd forgotten Captain Culverley.” 
As the name fell from his lips Chloe’s 
cheeks displayed a deeper tinge of pink. 
Nobody but Uncle would have noticed it. 
Very thoughtfully he gazed at the land- 
“ape as he continued : 
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‘Captain, he be safe for ’ee to foller ; 
2 kind young gentleman, and a rare lover 
of a hound. Allers to right or lett of ’en, 
he be, accordin’ to wind. Ah—h—h! I 
see Alferd a-comin’ tor the pack.” 

A whip galloped up. Tlounds were un- 
coupled as the Master approached leisurely 
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with his faithful tufters. Harry rode 
beside him. Uncle began to manceuvre for 
position. He intended to let Master Harry 
know that Miss Bostock was leaving home, 
but, alas, this good intention was frustrated 
by the other men, keen to learn from an eye- 
witness what had happened to the buck. 
Harry spoke in a loud, clear voice, which 
Uncle overheard, and so did Miss Bostock. 
The buck had been excellently tufted ; he 
had broken cover a few minutes previously, 
and was last seen heading for Hasleys’. 
Plenty of scent, and all conditions favourable 
for a gallop. 

Secing that quiet speech with Master 
Harry was unachievable, Uncle slipped 
across the heather to Miss Chloe. 

“IT heard,” she said pleasantly. ‘It’s 
Hasleys’—ruts, rabbit-holes, and a masty 
bit of bog.” 

“May the Lard preserve ’ee!” 

“Amen to that, Mr. Mucklow.” 

“ All the same, miss, do ’ce stick tight 
26 wax to young Captain, and then, maybe, 
you'll ha’ the hunt o’ the season. I knows 
what I knows.” 

“And you don’t tell all you know, either. 
I’m much obliged to you.” 

Uncle’s face appeared to be as innocent 
as that of Moses when he lay amongst the 
bulrushes. And yet, at the moment, he 
was contemplating treachery. A word from 
him might steer the maid into a bog from 
which, of course, a gallant Hussar would be 
constrained to rescue her. If hounds ran 
fast, as they were almost certain to do, two 
followers would be left behind. Abandoned 
by Diana, a kindlier goddess would take 
them in charge. Against this bristled the 
probability that a hard-riding young fellow, 
with eyes upon hounds and ruts, might, 
unwittingly, gallop on ahead, leaving the 
maid to be extricated by the elderly and 
middle-aged. 

The Master trotted off with the pack; 
the field followed. Uncle took his own 
line, hoping to nick in later. He knew 
every stream and gutter where the buck 
would “ soil,”’ and if hounds checked, as 
was inevitable, and if the buck did not go 
perfectly straight, as was likely, Habakkuk 
Mucklow might be in at the finish. 

Before the pack was laid on at the point 
where the buck left the enclosure, Harry 
and Chloe exchanged demure greetings, but 
pride prevented her from asking him to pilot 


her. Nor did she tell him that he would 
not meet her in the hunting-field again 
before he returned to France. Neverthe- 
less, V.A.D. work presented a peg upon 
which Harry hung this remark : 

“If they wing me, Miss Bostock, I should 
like to be nursed by you.” 

At that moment hounds hit the line 
with such a crash that further talk became 
impossible. The buck had fifteen minutes’ 
start, a fact of which the leading hounds 
seemed to be well aware, for they raced over 
the heather at a pace much too hot to last. 
As the wind blew from the south-easterly 
quarter, Harry rode slightly to the left. 
Chloe followed at a discreet distance. As 
she rode she reflected comfortably that her 
pilot was in the cavalry, and not very likely 
to find himself in need of a nurse. But he 
had been wounded once. The thought of 
this obsessed her. She might never see his 
face again. On account of that she looked 
the harder at his straight back, as she 
touched her mare with the spur. An open 
stretch of heather invited her to gallop up 
abreast of Harry’s bay. When he saw her 
he shouted : 

“We're in for a good thing.” 

She glanced over her shoulder. The 
elderly and middle-aged were far astern, 
Hounds were together and running fast and 
mute. Hasleys’, with its terrors, lay just 
ahead. Chloe wondered whether solicitude 
for her safety would concern Captain 
Culverley. If he cared, surely he would 
say—something. 

He did. 

““*Ware bog!” 

He picked his way across the treacherous 
ground, and she followed. 

“?*Ware rabbit-holes and ruts!” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth 
when his horse pecked badly, recovered, and 
plunged into a second row of deep ruts. 
The bay’s nose scraped the heather, but 
Harry refused to leave his conveyance. 
Chloe was much impressed. Her mare 
picked her way cleverly, till they came to 
better ground. 

At Dockens’ Water hounds checked for 
five minutes, and the stragglers came up. 
Harry, intent upon hound-work, said nothing 
to Chloe, somewhat to her mortification. 
Sorely was she tempted to tell him that 
this might be her last hunt that season. 
Was he too keen a sportsman? She held 
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the question in abeyance. Others bad told 
her that he was a keen soldier, but he hated 
to talk shop. 

A note from the Master’s horn, and they 
were off again, through Broomy and on to 
the plain beyond, where the galloping was 
sound. Again and again Harry glanced 
behind him, with an unmistakable ex- 
pression upon his face. He wanted her. 
And she wanted him! Nothing else mat- 
tered. He was pursuing a stout buck ; 
she was pursuing a quarry quite as likely 
toescape. But she didn't try to overtake 
her Hussar, although she was better mounted, 
and the mare straining at her bridle. 

The line bore to the left, skirting Slufters. 
The buck seemed to disdain the woodlands. 
A man in a cart had viewed him heading 
for Ocknell. Probably he would “ soil” again 


where the Ringwood road crossed the 
water. And here, sure enough, hounds 


checked for the second time, but not for long. 

“Forrard! Forrard !” 

“There he is,” said Harry. 

Chloe could just see the buck leisurely 
trotting up a distant slope. He carried 
himself gallantly, with no sign of fatigue 
or stress. A moment later he disappeared. 

The pack raced into an enclosure and 
into fresh deer. Older and more reliable 
hounds hung back, not owning the fresh 
scent; young hounds had to be stopped ; 
no easy matter in thick woods. ‘The Master 
needed Harry’s help; Chloe nibbled at a 
piece of cake. After an exasperating delay 
the true line was found, but the scent failed 
noticeably. And the followers were obliged 
to stick to the rides, relying upon ears 
instead of eyes, to “‘locate’’ hounds. 
Harry hesitated, hearing nothing. The 
Master galloped down a ride to the right. 
“Can you hear anything ?”” asked Harry 
of Chloe. 

She shook her head. 

He laid before her two plans. Ever since 
the pack had been laid on the buck had 
consistently moved up wind and to the 
left. A year ago he had run much the 
‘ame line and tricked the field in Rhinefields. 
Probably he was repeating successful tactics. 
And in Rhinefields he would be sure to find 
iresh deer again. 

Finally Harry dec ided to bear to the left, 
although the Master had chosen the right. 
they galloped on, pausing frequently to 
“ten, but hearing nothing. 


“They run confoundedly mute,” said 
Harry testily. 

“And so do you,” thought Chloe. 

Five minutes later they debouched upon 
the Boldrewood road. 

see Habakkuk Mucklow,” said Chloe. 

““Good biz! Uncle will know 
they are.” 

Uncle, a bit breathless from his exertions, 
did know. Hounds, according to this 
expert, were running right-handed. He 
had seen them and heard them. 

“T hear ’un now,” he added, with his 
hand to his ear. 

hanged if I do,” said Harry. 
you quite sure, Uncle ?” 

“I be sartin sure that I knows where 
they be this instant minute, Master Harry. 
You has no time to lose, seemin’ly. Gallop 
down road a bit, and then across to Brinton 
toll-bar. Hounds’ll check at the water. 
Like as not you’ll kill near Brockenhurst. 
Good luck to ’ee! I be fair beat, I be.” 

Harry handed him a shining half-crown 
before he cantered on down the road. 

“We shall be all right,’”’ he told Chloe. 

Uncle spat upon the half-crown before 
he transferred it to his breeches pocket. 
As he did so, he smiled knowingly. Then 
he began to retrace his steps to distant 
Nether-Applewhite. 

Harry and Chloe rode on alone till they 
came to Brinton toll-bar. Travellers going 
and coming along the Bournemouth road 
had heard neither hounds nor horn. Harry 
was quite unable to dissemble his dis- 
appointment. Obviously they were hope- 
lessly out of it, out of a clinking run, perhaps 
the run of the season. Chloe, with some 
knowledge of the male temperament, sug- 
gested sandwiches and a nip from the flask. 

“‘Let’s make the best of it,’’ she sug- 
gested. 

““ But my leave is nearly up, Miss Bos- 
tock.” 

“Mine is up,” she replied tranquilly. 

What—— !” 

His surpr:se was complimentary. 
explained. 


where 


**Are 


Chloe 
Then she said demurely: “I 
had better be moving home. Good-bye, 
Captain Culverley, and good luck!” 

“Do you know the way ?” 


“The short cut, I mean ?” 
N—n—o.” 


“Tl show you.” 


THE QUIVER 


Once more they took to the woodlands, 
to Arcadia, which even in winter presents 
allurements. Side by side, in silence, they 
rode slowly down a lovely glade, treading 
softly upon deep moss. The sandwiches, so 
Chloe noticed. were forgotten, but a mp 
was taken from the flask. Harry said 
briskly : 

“We'll not hurry on account of the 
gees.” 

Having said this he had the grace to 
blush a little. Chloe patted her horse's 
neck. Harry essayed another flight of 
fancy. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for me you'd lave 
followed the Master.” 

“Why talk about that? What is— 

in.” 
By this time they were nearing the Boldre- 
wood road again, at the point where they 
had left Uncle. And here, by the luck of 
things, they met a forest-keeper, who made 
a positively astounding declaration. Buck 
and hounds and a few followers had passed 
him within the hour, and the buck was 
running in exactly the opposite direction to 
that indicated by Uncle. 

Alone once more with Chloe, Harry 
cursed Uncle as heartily as the Lord Arch- 
bishop of Rheims cursed the little jackdaw. 
Chloe defended Mr. Mucklow. 

“He wanted us to have a good run; 
he was ever so keen; and he told me to 
stick tight to you.” 

Did he?” 

“And he knew that this would be my 
last hunt for ever so long.” 

“Oh! He knew that, too?” 

“ He will be terribly upset when he finds 
out that he directed us wrong.” 

Harry said more cheerfully : 

“ Poor old Uncle! Yes, you are right. 
He wished us well. At the meet he spoke 
to me about you. Very complimentary he 
was, too.” 

“Whatever did he say?” 

“He seemed to have just discovered 
what I found out the first day I saw you.” 

“And what was that ? ” 

“Your beauty.” 

Being a plunger, Harry should have 
followed up this opening, but he didn’t. 
It 1s possible that Chloe liked him the 
better because, obviou ly, he had not pra 
tised the arts of the carpet knight. To 
make quite sure of this she said softly : 


““T suppose paying compliments is part 
of the cavalry course ? ’ 

Harry laughed as he whispered con- 
fidentially : 

“Til tell you something. It’s a sccret 
between us. In our mess I’m dead lag of 
the compliment class. I wish I wasn't. 
I should like to turn myself loose here and 
now. The rummy thing is that I could 
tell your mare to her face just what | 
think of her, point by point, but I couldn't 
do that with you.” 

“Why not? It would amuse me to hear 
a good judge of a horse tell off myself, 
point by point, compliments barred.” 

Harry looked her over. He realised that 
he was challenged. 

“All right,” he said. ‘I'll have a go 
at it. If I take a bad toss, and hut 
myself——” 

“It will be my duty to nurse you,” she 
added. 

“Very good bone,” he began. 

“ But not quite the right blood,’ she 
said gravely. 

Poor Harry flushed crimson. He _ had 
heard this cruel criticism from his father 
and others. Chloe laughed reassuringly : 

“T put that in unkindly, Captain Cul- 
verley. I overheard Major Hall speak of 
me as a nice little filly, but rather hairy at 
the heel. As a matter of fact, I am proud 
of the fact that my grandfather rose from 
the ranks.” 

‘“ T should like to punch old Hall’s head,” 
said Harry. 

‘Go on! With my points, I mean. | 
promise not to interrupt again.” 

“You carry your head like a blood ‘un; 
splendid feet and fetlocks ; just the right 
shoulder, not too long in the back, well- 
ribbed up, sound from tip to toe, and a 
grand mover. ‘There you are!” 

“ Thanks.” 

“Quiet in single harness, I take it ? 

Chloe exhibited slight confusion. Harry 
continued : 

“ Bidding ought to be brisk when you 
come up.” she remained silent he 
leant nearer to her, whispering : “T say, 
has there been much bidding ?”’ 

She answered almost inaudibly . 

‘ Not from the right bidders.” 

Hairy had never craned at a sti fence. 
As a rule he leapt first and looked alter- 
wards, 
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“Am I the right sort of bidder?” he 
asked. 

His eyes looked deep into hers with a 
tenderness and sincerity which exacted as 
much from her. 

she answered. 


Meanwhile, Uncle, contrary to custom, 
was slowly walking back to Nether-Apple- 
white. 

Presently he reached a spot where roads 
branched, and here he sat down in the lee 
of the hedge to smoke a contemplative pipe. 

As he smoked his sharp ears caught the 
sound of voices. Uncle peered over the 
hedge and beheld Harry and Chloe ap- 
proaching. 

Uncle bobbed down behind the hedge 
and put his horny hand over the bowl of 
his pipe. A broad grin embellished his 
jovial countenance. He had noticed that 
Harry’s arm encircled Chloe’s waist ! 

At the branching roads the lovers parted. 
Uncle crawled along the fence and over- 
heard the last words : 

“T shall see your father to-morrow 
morning.” 

“T shall whisper something to him to- 
night.” 

They laughed, glanced about them, and 
kissed. 

“ Good night, you little witch.” 

“Good night, Harry. Be sure to dream 
of me!” 

Chloe trotted on. Harry watched her 
till she was out of sight. Uncle ran swiftly 
along the fence, cut across a field, and five 
minutes later encountered Harry face to 
face. Harry reined up. 

“Uncle, you silly old man, I've a bone 
to pick with you.” 

“Have ’ee, Master Harry ?”’ 

“You misdirected us, b’ Jove—vou / We 
lost hounds.” 

** Well, I never!” 

“And you were so positive that you 
knew where they were!” 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear! I be gettin’ 
a very old man. Misdirected ‘ee ? That 
be tarr’ble—-tarr’ble 

He sighed deeply, looking so miserable 
that Harry’s kind heart melted within him. 
Uncie added the last touch. 

“ ] lost hounds, too, Master Harry.” 

“You look as if you’d lost your wife. 
Cheer up! Sometimes, old chap, wrong is 


right and right is wrong. Here’s half a 
thick ’un for you.” 

Half-a-sovercign joined half-a-crown in 
Uncle’s pocket. He thanked the 
becomingly, adding slyly : 

“What be you doing, Master Harry, so 
far from Culverley ?” ; 

Harry reddened as he answered hastily : 

“ Miss Bostock was not sure of her road 
home. I went with her as far as the cross- 
roads yonder.” 

“ Ah—h—h! A be—utiful young lady, 
to my notion; a gert pleasure to serve she, 
Ireckons. ’Tis too bad she was thrown out 
along o’ my rampagious ignerunce. Be she 
much miffed wi’ me, Master Harry ?” 

“Not she, Uncle. She stuck up for you 
stoutly. Mistakes will happen. Good night, 
and a Merry Christmas.” 

He cantered on. 

It was late that evening when Uncle 
strode into his cottage, and Jane, his wife, 
received him sourly, knowing that he had 
declined a remunerative job of work to 
“‘ traipse,’”’ as she termed it, after a lot of 
dirty dogs. Uncle handed her the half- 
crown. 

“You take that, my girl. ’Tis money 
well-earned.” 

He discreetly kept silence about the half- 
sovereign. Jane took the half-crown, saying 
dourly : 

“Who gave it to ’ee?” 

“Young Squire Culverley. Him and 
Miss Bostock lost hounds, and I happened 
along just then, and put ’un right.” 

Jane sniffed. 

“ Right! It be wrong to hunt in war- 
time, I says.” 

Uncle smiled upon her. 

“Such matters, old dear, be too high 
for ’ee. Me and the Dook o’ Wellington 
carries the same mind about that. Huntin’ 
be the backbone of Old England. And I'll 
tell ’ee summat else. Right be wrong 
sometimes, and wrong be right.” 

“What a tale!” 

“Aye. There’s a mort o’ things for 'e¢ 
to learn, Jane, Now, you get supper, my 
girl, and thank the Lard that you be married 
to a very forcible, understanding man.” 

Jane sniffed again, remarking sharply : , 

‘Was you in at the finish, Habakkuk ¢ 

“Was Tin?” repeated Uncle scornfully 
“ We had the run of our lives, old dear, and, 
if ee don’t believe me, you ax Miss Bostock. 
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TIDINGS OF GREAT JOY 


A Christmas Message 


By JOHN OXENHAM 


which shall communicate to readers 

of THE QuivER Tidings of Great Joy. 
Well, the first such message, and the 
greatest conceivable, was delivered by the 
angels who announced the birth of Christ on 
the first Christmas morning, and no man 
willever be able to equal it. God may, how- 
ever, in His own good time, and as the world 
becomes fitted for it, convey to it other 
messages Of helpful hope which shall make 
for the coming of His Kingdom, through the 


doing of His will, throughout the whole 
earth, 


[= asked to write a Christmas message 


A New Great Hope 

Those first tidings of great joy were the 
revelation of a new great hope to a world 
sunk in gloom. What if there were a new 
revelation awaiting #s—here and now—still 
in the shadow of the most dreadful war the 
World has ever known ? I have lately been 
leeply impressed with the belief that that 
may be so, 

What though the Christmas bells bring 
Peace indeed upon the earth, still scarce one 
‘amily, in our own and in all the Allied and 
‘nemy countries, but will mourn the loss of 
some dear one who followed the Call and has 
— on to the Larger Life. And even 
‘ough we may hold the sweetest and loftiest 
Views regarding that larger life, sorrow broods 


over' the whole world as never before 
since the Spirit of God moved over the 
face of the waters and evolved earth from 
chaos. 

The anxious, craving thoughts of millions 
reach up and out after those they have lost. 
Never has there been so keen and universal 
a desire for, if not actual knowledge, at all 
events the nearest approximation to know- 
ledge obtainable by finite beings, concerning 
things infinite, and the conditions of those 
who have passed on and up. 


A Stupendous Chance 

Suppose for one moment that all the loss 
and horror of the past four years could be 
wiped out in the twinkling of an eye, that 
in one moment it could all be made good, 
that every life, so bitterly grudged and so 
deeply mourned, could be restored ! What a 
pwan of joy and gratitude would go up trom 
every aching soul on earth, such a Te Deum 
as the earth and God never yet heard from 
mortal souls ! 

In a measure, and according to our recep- 
tivity and vision, 1 believe we may, if we 
choose, attain somewhat thereto, and the 
wider the acceptance of this hope the better 
for the whole world. 

Knowledge of the conditions under which 
the future life is lived has been small, bui 
it has not been entirely lacking. 
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If we believe the story of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion and many appearances after Ilis death, 
in the actual similitude of that body with 
which His followers were familiar, we have 
therein all-sufficing proof of life after death 
and continuity of personality. That is, the 
continuing of something like our present 
bodily forms and characters in the next | fe, 
by degrees doubtless refined and sweetened, 
but still our real selves. 


Christ Lives 

What happened to Christ has happened 
to our dear ones, and will happen to us all. 
Christ lives. We shall live also. How and 
under what conditions it has been more 
difficult to say with any definiteness, though 
there is hardly any limit to one’s hopes and 
intuitive beliefs. 

There are some who will say, ‘‘ Actual 
knowledge of these matters has not been 
vouchsafed to us, so it was obviously not 
intended we should know. It is better not 
to meddle with them.” 

Twenty years ago actual knowledge of 
flying through the air at one hundred and 
forty miles an hour, and sending messages 
round the world without a cable, would have 
been regarded as the crazy dreams of a mad- 
man, Now they are everyday common- 
places. If no one had meddled with these 
and other such things we should still be in 
the Middle Ages. 

And some will say, like Thomas of old, 
“Unless I see, I will not believe.’’ 


Everyday Faith 

If such maintained that attitude towards 
life generally they would have a singularly 
poor and narrow time of it. How many of 
the things of life do we all have to take on 
the word of those who have had better op- 
portunities of proving them than we our- 
selves have had ! 

Is the sea at its deepest depths perpetually 
calm ? Howdo you know? Because those 
who have tested it say so. 

Is there a place called Jerusalem ? How 


‘do you know ? 


Do messages run round the earth without 
wires ? How do you know ? 

You can extend the list ad libitum. For 
three-quarters of all we say we know we are 
dependent on the actual knowledge of 
others, 

l‘or very many years I have felt deeply, 
though—as I am no scientist-—only in- 


tuitively and yet without a shadow of 
doubt, that there was much, just beyond and 
outside our hitherto attainment, that had 
not yet been disclosed to us, that God had 
in the higher matters, as we have seen He had 
in the lower, still greater things in store for 
us which, in His own good time, and when 
we were ready to receive them, He might 
reveal to us. 


Feeling the Way 

It is only quite lately that it has been im- 
pressed upon me that in our own country, 
and in every civilised country in the world, 
some of the keenest and most highly trained 
scientific brains have for years past been 
quietly and carefully looking into these 
matters, sifting evidence, investigating phe- 
nomenal happenings, rejecting everything 
that would not stand sound scientific test, 
and slowly feeling their way towards some— 
perhaps as yet elementary, but still assured 
—knowledge of the future life and its con- 
ditions. 

And all that they have discovered, and 
to their own scientific satisfaction proved, 
is completely what I have long been hoping 
and feeling about all these matters—matters 
which, I venture to say, transcend for very 
many people at the present time almost 
every other question, and which appeal with 
overwhelming force even to minds not given 
to thinking very much at all. 


Facing the Final Fact 

For the one inevitable fact in life is that, 
sooner or later, it comes to an end, We go 
through life facing that final fact—some in 
continuous dread of it ; some with the coura- 
geous equanimity born of hope and faith; 
some, worn out with sorrows and weakness, 
looking joyfully forward to it as a happy 
release ; none, in the depths of their hearts, 
regarding it lightly or tiippantly. Death is, 
in short, the most trernendous fact in life— 
the one great happening whicn comes to all 
alike. 

I can imagine no tidings of greater joy to 
all the people on earth than the knowledge 
that the beliefs some of us have cherished— 
first, in the certainty of a future life in- 
finitely more wonderful and glorious than 
the present one-—and_ secondly, of our 
sharing it in our own personalities, in such 
measure—but with probably ever-increasing 
powers and appreciation—as we may bave 
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are guaranteed to 
stand hard wear 
and hard washing— 
the colours are abso- 
lutely fast. Please 
ask your draper 


Hercules garments 
bear the “Mother 
and Child” ticket, — 
it is worth while to 
look for it, as it is a 
guarantee of quality 
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TOFFEE, 


“Trust him not to 
miss it IT’S 
a MACKINTOSH’S” 


And with the heartiness with which he 
undertakes every job and enters every sport, 
the British tar throws himself into the enjoy- 
ment of the wholesome delicious sweetmeat. 
And soon—too soon, the bottom of the tin 
shines through the few remaining pieces. Send 
more off to him—you cannot send too much 


Oh, Jack is cute, and he knows there's a differ- 
ence in Mackintosh’s now—not quite so rich 
as it used to be. But he is very cute, and as 
he munches he divines that it’s only a little 
plainer, that Mackintosh’s is still delicious, 
still good right through. 


Nothing unwholesome has part in the making of 
Mackintosh’s ; the ingredients are necessarily plainer, 
that is all. 


And when the days of peace and plenty come again, 
Mackintosh’s will be fuller of good things, and will 


taste better than ever. 


Sold lo é by 
tins by 


wetcht and in fancy 
confectioners everywhere 
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The Super-leather for Soles } 


Induces sprightliness—prevents the vital- 
ity of old or young from ebbing through 
sodden soles. 


In street or trenches it is told by thousands that 
Dri-ped keeps out the wet absolutely, saves 
money by saving on the increased cost of 
repairs; for Dri-ped wears twice as long as 
ordinary leather of the same thickness. 


For anyone's wear, anywhere, Dri-ped is ideal— 
for even the thinnest of Dri-ped soles never 
lets in the wet. 


“*Dri-ped"’ is nota mere 
trade description; it isa 
Brand by which you may 
recognisethe only leather 
of its kind in the world. 
Not all green leather is 
Dri-ped, no leather is 
Dri-ped unless it bears 
the diamond trade mark 
in purple every few 
inches. 


mae 


Dri-ped, the Super- 
Leather for soles, is 
waterproof, double- 
wearing, light, flex- 
ible. It is used by 
repairers for re- 
soling, and is readily 

: obtainable on new 

: footwear for War 
Workers. 


Sole Manufacturers : 
Wm. Walker & Sons, Ltd. 
Bolton, Lancs. 
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fitted ourselves to do in the life below hcre— 
are endorsed in full by men of the highest 
scientific attainment and flawless character. 
And that these intuitive beliefs are endorsed 
by them as the result of their own long 
patient investigation, often in the face of 
scorn and obioquy, into facts, sometimes 
phenomenal but still proven facts, of which 
many have had an inkling, a f-cling, a sense, 
but have had neither the time nor the op- 
portunity, nor the scientific training indis- 
pensable fur their proper investigation. 


The Certainty of the Future Life 

The certainty of that future life cannot but 
vitally atlect our living here. For, if we 
are to share in it according to the measure of 
our fitness, it is essential that in this prepara- 
tory life below we do our best to prepare our- 
selves fitly for it. 

It takes away the fear of death, in the 
overwhelming certainty that death is but 
the gate of entrance to a more gracious 
life. 

It takes away the pang of loss, for it 
assures us that those who have gone on in 
front are no more really ‘‘ lost”? to us than 
any other friend who has gone on a long 
jouraey. 

We are given the assurance also that they 
are very near us at times—-that while we 
still wait here they are eagerly waiting just 
ever there to welcome us into their new, 
joyous life, and that probably the only flaw 
in their happiness is the sight and knowledge 
of cur grief at their going. 


The Endorsement of Scientists 
So far the scientists endorse my own 
highest hopes and beliefs as to the future life. 
And for the simplest, clearest, and concisest 
exposition of this great matter I would refer 
you to Sir Arthur Conan Doyle's recently 
published book ‘‘ ‘lhe New Revelation.” 
We have all known the creator of Sherlock 
Holmes for twenty years past as a solid, 
hard-headed man, of singular powers in the 
‘Mung and weighing of things phenomenal, 
one not likely to be misled by chimeras or 
humbug. His book will carry conviction to 
most minds that much has already been 
actually discovered concerning these great 
matters and that still greater discov cries are 
hot lar away. 
One final word and a very necessary one. 
et none think that if these things be so 
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they can live this life as they choose, assure«1 
in any case of the larger life beyond. 

Believing in the Fatherhood of God I 
cannot that any man will suffer 
everlasting punishment. But a wise father, 
even on earth, combines love with justice, 
and be sure that the same will obtain over 
there. 


believe 


Sins here will have to be repented there. 
Possibly the sinner’s greatest punishment 
will be the poignant memory of, and great 
regret for, past misdeeds. 


The Greatest Tidings of All 

But of the ultimate redemption and hap- 
piness of all I cannot bring myself to doubt. 
These to me are Tidings of Great Joy. Mav 
they prove so to all who read these words ! 
They ought to soothe our sorrows, add to our 
jeys, and bring a new hope and uplift into 
our lives. 


lord, when I go, 

well 1 know 

I go to greater things 

Than greatest here below— 

‘Things that shall be to this 

Poor life as Thou to my disparities. 

I go to loftier hopes and nobler joys ; 

To the high peace of Thy divine employs ; 

Yo the Eternal Springs 

Of all good happenings ; 

To the Sweet Fount of Life 

That shall renew 

My youth, and me endue, 

At length, at length, 

With eagle’s strength, 

With powers undreamed of in the life 
below, 

Powers only Death Thine Handmaid can 
bestow. 

So—without fear I go, 

Because— I know !—1 know ! 


This too, I know, 

That there IT shall be nearer still 

To Life’s high need and Love’s appeal 
Than e’er before ; 

‘Lhe shadowy veil that hangs between 
Is growing luculent and thin, 

And, from within, The Golden Door 
Swings softly open—more and more, 
‘Yhat Love, unseen, may closer be 

To Life’s supreme necessity, 

And, in God’s own good time, may come 
To lead the wandcrer gently home. 


Ill 


H Mortimer ‘Batten 
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Are you grumbling at the Coal Controller's restrictions? The author reminds us 
that we in this country do not know what cold is: our own “ Tommies” can tell 
us something about fighting the cold—and Mr. Batten tells us a little more. 


F all the bitter trials of war, cold and 
damp stand foremost on the list, 
and when our ‘‘ Tommies’’ return 

they may have as much to say about fight- 
ing the cold as about fighting the Hun. 


We do not Know what Cold is 

In spite of the minor troubles associated 
with the Coal Controller and the restrictions 
on fuel, we in England know very little 
about fighting the cold, for we do not 
know what cold is. We do not know how 
to contend with it, and the clothing to 
which we are accustomed is the result of 
life in a mild climate, and is really most 
unscientifically arranged far its 
warmth-retaining properties are concerned, 
It is because | have lived many years in 
Alaska, one of the coldest—if not the 
coldest—civilised countries in the world, 
that the Editor of Tur Quiver has asked 
me to contribute this article, and first and 
foremost it may be as well to set forth a 
few instances which will serve to illustrate 
what real cold really is. 

One well-known writer has referred to the 


lle 


cold of. the Alaska winter as ‘‘ the cold 
which finds and follows,’’ and it would be 
difficult to find a more expressive description. 
lollow it assuredly does—deeper and deeper 
into one’s limbs as the days pass, till life 
evolves itself into a continuous battle 
against it. To stand still for a few moments 
is to receive a warning to “‘ move on’’— 
clear and definite as if it were whispered in 
one’s ear. kor a moment One pauses, per- 
haps to adjust the harness of the sledge 
dogs, and instantly the cold begins to pene- 
trate and the first stifiness of frost-bite to 
take hold of one’s extremities. 


The Real Cause of Wolf Tragedies 
One reads often of wolf tragedies in the 
far north, but, as a matter of fact, in nine 
cases out of ten the wolves are only in- 
directly the cause of the tragedy. The 
nervous woodsman hears wolves behind him 
and promptly climbs a tree, where, ere he 
is aware of it, the cold takes possession of 
him, he becomes dazed, then unconscious, 
and finally he falls to the ground. The 
wolve, find his remains, and the gm 
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FIGHTING THE COLD 


remnants they leave behind furnish the 
condemning proof. 


A Painful Mistake 

Such is the cold in the far north that to 
touch a metal surface with one’s naked hand 
means a painful wound, similar to a burn. 
One not often make this mistake 
pecause, with the thermometer below the 
zero mark, One is compelled to keep one’s 
hands covered, or frost-bitten fingers would 
be the immediate result. Still, | have seen 
an inexperienced huntsman draw off one of 
his mitts and place his naked hand on the 
barrel of his rifle, much to his discomfiture. 


does 


A mistake which often does occur, however, 
is that of attempting to hold some small 
article between one’s lips. A for 
instance, may forget that he has only just 
brought that box of nails from outside, and 
in a moment of thoughtlessness he places 
one between his lps while he 
hammer—next moment to 
find his lips stuck to it— 
an exceedingly uncomfort- 
able predicament. 

So intense is the cold, in- 


joiner, 


plies his 


deed, that a man depending 
upon the reliability of his 
ritle, never brings the weapon 
indoors during the winter, 
as the extreme differences 
in temperature are apt to 
upset its fine working parts, 
so that it is likely to prove 
useless when most urgently 
required. Similarly, if an 
axe that has been left out 

side be used without first 
warming it, the steel blade 
will split like porcelain. 


Frozen Breath 

One sees a team of dogs 
tolling through the snow 
with their heavy load, their 
fur caked and clotted with 
\ce crystals formed by their 


brez 

Sg wafting back on Christmas Morning 

tem. The men accom: * Somewhere out there ”’ 
panying the team are 


similarly bespangled, the breath condensing 
on the hair of their faces instantly it leaves 
their lips, and a heavy bearded man is apt to 
become so encased in ice about his face that 
Conversation is rhe 


impossible. Indians 


use wolverine fur for their hood trimmings, 
because it is the only fur on which the 
breath will not collect and cake into ice. 


The Difficulty of Breathing 

During these extremely low temperatures 
breathing itself is fraught with difficulty. 
To take a deep breath is a most painful 
proceeding, something like drinking 
ing liquor, and in times of 


scald- 
extreme frost it 
is unwise to venture out of doors at all, as 
the air inhaled freezes the edge of the ling 
tissue, often with fatal results. 


The Best Way to Keep Out the Cold 
Amidst such conditions men have natur- 
ally arrived at a fashion of clothing best 
adapted to keep out the cold 
to keep in the warmth. 


or rather, 
A thermos flask 
retains its warmth because it is surrounded 
by a vacuum, so that none of its heat can 
be lost by radiation to the open air. In 


Photo : 
Topical Press. 


England we talk about good clothing, 


something to keep out the cold, but as a 


matter of fact we are “shinning up the 
wrong tree,’ as the Canadians say. We 


burden our bodies with heavy, tight-fitting 


> 
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garments, which merely absorb the warmth 
we ourselves generate. When slightly damp 
such garments are an impossible proposition, 
so firstly we must rid ourselves of all notions 
of keeping out the cold, and concentrate 
upon the problem of keeping in the warmth. 


Why the Vacuum Flask retains its Heat 

Returning to the thermos flask—I have 
said that the reason why it is enabled to 
retain its heat is because it is prevented 
from losing any of it by radiation, and the 
next thing to being surrounded by a vacuum 
is being surrounded by an air space—a 
space of impriconed air. In extremely cold 
countries, this fact is realised by the simplest 
savages. When an Indian pitches his per- 
manent winter camp he starts off by erecting 
a double teepeec—that is, two teepees on 
the top of each other, the tep one being 
spread out wider than the underneath one, 
so that there is an air space between them. 
Sometimes this insulating layer of stagnant 


The Real Thing -The Church in an Alaskan 
Villags after the First Snowfall of the Season. 


air is substituted by a packing of dry moss, 
and with his home thus arranged, a fire in 
the centre of it, an Indian can live in com- 
fort amidst his smoky atmosphere during 
the cold months. 

In due course the double tent is covered 
with snow, which still further shuts off 
radiation ; the doorways become snowed up, 
:o that the occupants creep in and out by 
a small hole, carefully closing the aperture 
behind them with Very 


skins often, 


indeed, one can walk clean over the top 
of an Indian village, thronged with men, 
women and children, with no knowledge 
that there is any human being within 
scores of miles. 


“Air-Tight"’ Homes 

The white man, in his more civilised 
shanty, adopts similar methods. Summer 
in the north is extremely hot, and the huts, 
being built of roughly trimmed logs, are 
none too air-tight. Indeed, there are often 
air spaces all the way round, through which 
one can thrust a finger or two, and which 
admit a welcome draught during the glaring 
heat of summer. But immediately the fall 
sets in the occupants of the cabin carefully 
cork all these crevices with dry moss, 
rammed tightly home. One often goes 
round with a candle testing all the joints, 


the guttering of the flame indicating a 
leakage, and thus having rendered the 


place finally air-tight, one’s next act is to 
obtain that all-im- 


portant air space. 


The Space 
Between 

This is 
follows : 
an angle, from all 
four 


done as 
Leaning at 
walls, spruce 
branches are laid 
agalm t the caves so 
as to form a tunnel, 
as it were, between 
the outside walls 
and the open air. 
A space left 
between the lean-to 
branche. —probably 
at the opposite ide 
of the cabin to the 
doot a space 

which can convent- 
ently be closed by pulling a layer of brush 
wood acro:s it Thus, to gain the house, 
one enters through the bruohwood barricade 
at the back, walks along the dark air space, 
and so round to the door, which can now be 
Opened and without an 
amount of rushing in. In due 
course the surrounding lean-to of brush- 
wood becomes covered with 
sudden thaw sets in, then a quick return of 
frost, converting the snow mantle into solid 


closed excessive 


cold air 


snow. A 
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FIGHTING THE COLD 


ico, which, in turn, is again covered, till the 
little cabin is merely a mound amidst the 
whiteness. 


What About Light? 
What about light ’? one 
light as one gets in the far northern winter 
troubling about. The 
moonlight is so brilliant that one can read 
a paper by it, but 
sorscous flare of gold 
and crimson the 
southern skyline for 
a few minutes cach 
midday, then night 
again. Insummer the 
problem of shutting 
out the eternal glare 


asks, but sucn 
i; scarcely worth 
the sun 1s merely a 


on 


isa more difficult one, 
and very often the 
only provision — for 
admitting light is the 
inclusion few 
jam-pots between the 
lumbers of the roof. 

As regards clothing, 
this air space theory 
is closely adhered to. a 
It would be impossible 
for instance, wear 
gloves provided with 


of a 


to 


eparate fingers, such 
as We are accustomed 


toat home. In tead, 


one Wears gigantic 
mitts, supported by 
braces of their own, 
enclosing one’s entire 
hand, and so loose-fitting that there is 


ample room for the pockets of warm air 
which serve to prevent radiation Similarly 
It would be impossible to wear leather boots, 
as such fitments would result in frozen fect 
atvery short notice. Instead, one wears huge 
deetskin moccasins, many sizes too large 
for any man on earth. They are of soft, pliable 
material, more of the nature of washleather, 
and inside these one Wears several pairs of 
oft, slack, woolly socks. 


Guard Against Tight Fits 

Whatever the garment, tightness of fit 
is the first thing to be guarded against. 
All one’s Outer garments are several sizes 
too large, sO as to provide for that eternal 
a-space. This is made sure of by wearing 
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a slack belt amidship, so that one’s clothing 
bulges out above and below. 

The most serviceable garment is known 
as a parki or parka. Usually the men make 
these They are cut from a 
thick, Hudson Bay Company’s 
blanket, and resemble a loose fitting, baggy 
blouse, the belt, usual, bcing worn 
This is the most comfortable upper garment 


themselves. 
woolly, 


as 


if one is taking strenuous exercise, such as 


The Motor Cyclist is in Difficulties 
but the Ch-istmas Pudding is Safe! 


driving a dog team, and it is more healthy 
than leather of its porous 
nature. When working hard on the trail, 
indeed, the perspiration of one’s body works 
through the exterior of the garment, 
which rapidly becomes coated with ice. 


on account 


to 


Damp Blankets—but not Damp Sheets 

Cotton clothing of any kind is as well 
eschewed for winter use, very often 
results in pneumonia. I have slept weeks 
on end between damp blankets without 
suffering ill effects of any kind, but a single 
night between damp cotton sheets generally 


and 


results in rheumatism or something worse. 
The same applies to one’s everyday clothing, 
and if cotton garments were abolivhed for 
good, civili‘ation would benefit. 
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Tne extreme cold, however, is compara- 
tively easy to contend with, as it is bone 
dry, but springtime in the far north is the 
most trying period. One reads about the 
quick dawning springs of these latitudes, 
but it has not been my good fortune to ex- 
perience any of them. Mud, rain, frost, 
more mud, mud ankle deep, knee deep; 
freezing, clinging, penetrating mud, every- 
where one goes. It is now that the con- 
ditions are exactly similar to those so well 
known in France, and far more trying than 
the bitter cold of winter are they. 


The Worst Mud on Earth 

The mud of Alaska is the worst mud on 
earth, because it is always freezingly cold. 
The intense heat of summer, indeed, never 
penetrates the earth for more than a few 
inches. In digging the trenches during 
mining Operations, steam pipes have to run 
wherever the men are working. The earth 
is thawed out for a few inches by the im- 
pingement of the steam, a little more digging 
is done till bone hard, frozen earth is again 
reached, then again the jets are applied, 
and so on inch by inch. Prospectors work- 
ing on their own have to use fire buckets and 
open fires, melting, hacking and melting, 
their feet exposed to the freezing slush, 
their heads exposed to the glaring sun. 
Truly the northern spring and summer, 
with their maddening glare and myriads 
of hungry flies, are harder to endure than 
the period when the trees burst with frost, 
and the silken banners of the aurora waver 
overhead. 

Often in the spring of the year when out 
on the trails one is never dry for days on 


end, and the thing to aim at is to keep one’s 
feet as dry as possible and one’s wrists 
warm. Soft, well-oiled boots, large enough 
but not so large as to cause blisters, and 
really thick woollen socks, serve for one’s 
feet, while soft woollen mitts, about eight 
inches in length, to cover one’s wrists and 
forearms, are a great comfort. I have made 
these out of the leg parts of a pair of socks, 
slackly drawn up at the joint by a strap of 
buckskin about an inch wide. 

Heavy material, such as the Bedford cord 
so much favoured by officers, is, in my 
opinion, one of the worst types of material 
for breeches, as when damp it takes a con- 
siderable time to dry. A woolly, porous 
cloth, through which the air can circulate 
more or less freely, is far more serviceable, 
as it dries quickly—especially if there is any 
breeze—and is always warm. One can be 
wet through half a dozen times a day, but 
a few minutes before a fire or a sharp walk 
in the open relieve one of that clammy, 
damp feeling experienced for hours after a 
soaking in heavier garments. 


The One Sure Way 

But when all is said and done there is 
only one sure way of fighting the cold— 
plenty of exercise and plenty of good food. 
Sugar and bacon are essential, onions are 
valuable, and it is a curious fact that in cold 
countries one develops a craving for thosu 
foods which the conditions render so vitally 
necessary. 

As regards clothing—wool and _ leather 
are man’s best friends, but without good 
food and good health adequate clothing i 
of little consequence, 


CHRISTMAS, 1918 


Sheer festive board is barely spread, 
Shorn of so much we counted dear; 
Through lightsome chatter drops a pause, 
Amid the laughter falls a tear. 
Show, piercing like a keen-edged sword, 
Those gaps around the Christmas board, 


And yet the lives they gave—those dead— 
Are one with His Who also died 

For us. Each pause with hope should wed, 
Our tears gleam rainbow bright with pride. 

And Christ will come, with glorious face, 


To sit at every vacant place. 
6 
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By 


H. RIDER HAGGARD 


SYNOPSIS OF FIRST INSTALMENT 


Humphrey Arbuthnot, the writer of this narrative, describes how, after his marriage and the death of his 


wife, he makes a journey to the South Seas accompanied by his two friends, Bastin, the 
vicar of Fulcombe, and Bickley, an eminent surgeon of pronounced materialistic views. 
chartered is wrecked on a lonely island, and the three friends are the 


CHAPTER VII 

The Orofenans 
O our shame we had a very pleasant 
supper that night off the grilled fish 
which was excellent, and some tinned 
_ Meat. 1 say to our shame, in a sense, 
lor on our companions the sharks were 

Supping, and by rights we should 
sunk in woe I suppose that t 
ur own escape intoxicated us, 
vithstanding 


have been 
he sense 
Also, not 
his joviality, none of us had 
ared much for the captain, and his policy 
been to keep us somewhat apart from 
crew, of whom therefore we knew but 
itl. It is true that Bastin held services 
on Sundays, for such as would attend, and 
Bickley had doctored a few them fot 
minor ailments, but there, except for a little 
dsual conversation, Our intercourse began 
and ended. The sad fact is that it is a 
overwhelmed with grief for 
with whom we are not intimate 


ol 


hard 
those 
1 

That night we slept like logs, trusting to 
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High Church 
The ship they have 


only survivors. 


our teak door which we basricaded, and to 


‘Tommy, who was a most excellent watch 
dog, to guard us against surprise. Atany rate 
we took the risk. As a matter of fact, 
nothing happened, though before dawn 
Tommy did growl a good deal, for I heard 


him but as he sank into slumber again on 
my bed, I did not get up. In the morning 
| found fresh footprints that two 
three had been prowling about 
ship, though at a little distance. 

We rose early, and, taking the necessary 
precautions, bathed in the pool. Then we 
breakfasted, and having filled every avail- 


Irom 


men the 


able receptacle with water, which took us a 
long time, as these included a large tank 
that supplied the bath, so that we might 
have at least a week’s supply in case of 
siege. we went on deck and debated what 
we should do. In the end we determined 
to stop where we were and await events, 
because, as | pointed out, it was necessary 
that we should discover whether these 


natives were hostile or friendly. In the 
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former event we could hold our own on the 
ship, whereas away from it we must be over- 
whelmed; in the latter there was always 
time to move inland, 

About ten o’clock, when we were seated on 
stools smoking, with our guns by our side, 
for here, owing to the overhanging cliff in 
which it will be remembered the prow of 
the ship was buried, we could not be 
reached by missiles thrown from above, we 
saw numbers of the islanders advancing 
upon us along the beach on either side. 
They were accompanied as before by women 
who bore food on platters and in baskets. 
These people, all talking excitedly and laugh- 
ing after their fashion, stopped at a dis- 
tance, so we took no notice of them. Pre- 
sently Marama, clad in his feather cloak, 
and again accompanied by priests or 
medicine men, appeared walking down the 
path on the cliff face, and, standing below, 
made salutations and entered into a con- 
versation with us of which I give the sub- 
stance—that is, so far as we could under- 
stand it. 

He reproached us for not having come to 
him as he expected we would do. We re- 
plied that we preferred to remain where we 
were until we were sure of our greeting, and 
asked him what was the position. He ex- 
plained that only once before, in the time of 
his grandfather, had any people reached 
their shores, also during a great storm as we 
had done. They were dark-skinned men 
like themselves, three of them, but whence 
they came was never known, since they were 
at once seized and sacrificed to the god Oro, 
which was the right thing to do in such a 
case. 

We asked whether he would consider it 
right to sacrifice us. He replied: 

Certainly, unless we were too strong, 
being gods ourselves, or unless an arrange- 
ment could be concluded. We asked—what 
arrangement? He replied that we must 
make them gifts; also that we must do what 
we had promised and cure him—the chief- 
of the disease which had tormented him for 
years. In that event everything would be 
at our disposal, and we, with all our belong- 
ings, should become taboo, holy, not to be 
touched. None would attempt to harm us, 
nothing should be stolen under penalty of 
death. 

We asked him to come up on the deck 
with only one companion that his sickness 
might be ascertained, and after much 
hesitation he consented to do so. Bickley 
made an examination of the growth, and 
announced that he believed it could be re- 
moved with perfect safety as the attachment 
to the neck was very slight, but of course 
there was always a risk. This was explained 
to him with difficulty, and much talk fol- 
lowed between him and his followers, who 
gathered on the beach beneath the ship. 


They seemed adverse to the experiment, till 
Marama grew furious with them and at last 
burst into tears saying that he could no 
longer drag this terrible burden about with 
him; and he touched the growth. 
rather die. Then they gave way. 

I will tell the rest as shortly as I can. 

A hideous wooden idol was brought on 
board, wrapped in leaves and feathers, and 
upon it the chief and his head people swore 
safety to us whether he lived or died, 
making us the guests of their land. There 
were, however, ttvo provisos made, or as 
such we understood them. These seemed to 
be that we should offer no insult or injury 
to their god, and secondly, that we should 
not set foot on the island in the lake. It 
was not till afterwards that it occurred to 
me that this must refer to the mountain top 
which appeared in the inland sheet of water, 
To those stipulations we made no answer. 
Indeed, the Orofenans did all the talking, 
Finally, they ratified their oaths by a man 
who, | suppose, was a head priest, cutting 
his arm and rubbing the blood from it on 
the lips of the idol; also upon those of the 

The operation took place that afternoon 
and on the ship, for when once Marama had 
made up his mind to trust us he did so very 
thoroughly. It was performed on deck in 
the presence of an awed multitude who 
watched from the shore, and when they saw 
Bickley appear in a clean nightshirt and 
wash this hands, uttered a groan of wonder 
vidently they considered it a magical and 
religious ceremony; indeed, ever afterwards 
they called Bickley -the Great Priest, or 
sometimes the Great Healer in later days. 
This was a grievance to Bastin, who con- 
sidered that he had been robbed of his 
proper title, especially when he learned that 
among themselves he was only known as 
“the Bellower,’’ because of the loud voice 
in which he addressed them. Nor did 
Bickley particularly appreciate the compli- 
ment. 

With my help he administered the chloro- 
form, which was done under shelter of a sail 
for fear lest the people should think that 
we were smothering their chiet r 
operation went on to a satisfactory con 
clusion. I omit the details, but an electric 
battery and a red-hot wire came into play 

“There,” said Bickley triumphantly 
when he shad finished tying the vessels and 
made everything neat and tidy with band 
ages. “‘I was afraid he might bleed to 
death, but I don’t think there is any fear of 
that now, for I have made a real job of it “g 
Then advancing with the horrid tumour in 
his ‘hands, he showed it in triumph to the 
crowd beneath, who groaned again and 
threw themselves on to their faces. Doubt- 
less now it is the most sacred relic of 
Orofena, 


He would 


hen the 
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\Vhen Marama came out of the anesthetic, 
Bickley gave him something which sent him 
to sleep for twelve hours, during all which 
time his people waited beneath. . This was 
our dangerous period, for our difficulty was 
to persuade them that he was not dead, 
although Bickley had assured them that he 
would sleep for a time while the magic 
worked. Still, I was very glad when he 
woke up on the following morning, and two 
or three of his leading men could see that 
he was alive. The rest was lengthy but 
simple, consisting merely in keeping him 
quiet and on a suitable diet until there was 
no fear of the wound opening. We achieved 
it somehow with the help of an intelligent 
native woman who, I suppose, was one of 
his wives, and five days later were enabled 
to present him, healed though rather tottery, 
to his affectionate subjec ts. 

It was a great scene, which may be 
imagined. They bore him away in a litter 
with the native woman to watch him and 
another to carry the relic preserved in a 
basket, and us they acclaimed as_ gods. 
Thenceforward we had nothing to fear in 
Orofena—except Bastin, though this we did 
not know at the time. 

All this while we had been living on our 
ship and growing very bored there, although 
we employed the empty hours in conversa- 
tion with selected natives, thereby improv- 
ing our knowledge of the language. Bick- 
ley had the best of it, since already patients 
began to arrive which occupied him. One 
if the first was that man whom Tommy had 
bitten. He was carried to us in an almost 
comatose state, sulfering apparently from 
the symptoms of snake poisoning. 

fterwards it turned out that he con- 
ceived Tommy to be a divine but most 
venomous lizard that could make a very 
horrible noise, and began to suffer as one 
might do from the bite of such a creature. 
Not ung that Bic kley could do awas enough 
to save him, and ultimately he died in con- 
vusions, a circumstance that enormously 
enhanced Tommy’s reputation. 

The end of it all was that we left our 
ship, having padlocked up the door (the 
padlock, we explained, was a_=magical 
nstrument that bit worse than Tommy), 
and moved inland in a kind of triumphal 
pr CeSSION, Priests ar Sil rers voineg 

minstrels following after playing upon 


truments like flutes, while behind came 


the bearers carry ng such goods as we 
eded. They took us to aa beautiful place 
4 grove of palms on a ridge where grew 
many breadfruit trees, that commanded a 
view of the ocean upon one side and of the 
LAKE With the strange brown mountain top 
on the other. Here in the midst of the 
native gardens we found that a fine house 
had been built for us of a kind of mud 


brick and thatched with palm leaves, sur- 
rounded by a fenced courtyard of beaten 
earth, and having wide overhanging 
verandahs; a very comfortable place in- 
deed in that delicious climate. In it we 
took up our abode, visiting the ship occa- 
sionally to sce that all was well there, and 
awaiting events. 

For Bickley these soon began to happen 
in the shape of an ever-increasing stream of 
patients. The population of the island was 
considerable, anything between five and ten 
thousand, so far as we could judge, and 
among these of course there were a number 
of sick. Ophthalmia, for instance, was a 
prevalent disease, as were the growths such 
as Marama ‘had suffered from, to say 
nothing of surgical cases and those result- 
ing from accident and nervous ailments. 
With all of these Biekley was called upon 
to deal, which he did with remarkable 
success by help of this books on Tropical 
Diseases and his ample supplies of medical 
necessaries. 

At first he enjoyed it very much, but 
when we had been established in the house 
for about three weeks he remarked, after 
putting in a solid ten hours of work, that 
for all the holiday he was getting he might 
as well be back at his old practice, with the 
difference that there he was earning several 
thousands a year. Just then a poor woman 
arrived with a baby in convulsions to whose 
necessities he was obliged to sacrifice his 
supper, after which came a man who had 
fallen from a palm tree and broken his leg. 

Nor did I escape, since, having somehow 
or other established a_ reputation for 
wisdom, as soon as I had mastered suf 
ficient of the language, every kind of knotty 
case was laid before me for decision. In 
short, I became a sort of Chief Justice 
not an easy office as it involved the acquire- 
ment of the native law which was intricate 
and peculiar, espeeially matrimonial 
cases, 

Bastin approached Marama and asked his 
leave to teach the people about the gods. 
The chief readily granted this, thinking, I 
believe, that he alluded to ourselves, and 
orders were issued accordingly. They were 
to the effect that Bastin was to be allowed 
to go everywhere unmolested and to talk to 
whom he would about what he would, to 
which all must listen with respect. 

Thus he began his missionary career in 
Orofena, working at it, good and earnest 
man that he was, in a way that excited 


even the admiration of Bickley. He started ‘ 
a school for children, which was held under ' 
a fine, spreading tree. These listened well, 


and being of exceedingly quick intellect, 
soon began to pick up the elements of 
knowledge. 
\Iso he preached to the adults, and here 
again was very successful in a way, 
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especially after he became more familiar 


with the language. They listened; to a 
certain extent they understood; they 
argued and put to poor Bastin the most 
awful questions such as the whole Bench 
of Bishops could not have answered. Still 
he did answer them somehow, and_ they 
politely accepted his interpretations of their 
theological riddles. I observed that he got 
on best when he was telling them stories 
out of the Old Testament, such as the 
account of the creation of the world and of 
human beings, also of the Deluge, etc. 
Indeed one of their elders said—Yes, this 
was quite true. They had theard it all 
before from their fathers, and that once the 
Deluge had taken place round Orofena, 
swallowing up great countries, but sparing 
them because they were so good. 

Bastin, surprised, asked them who had 
caused the deluge. They replied, Oro, 
which was the name of their god, Oro, who 
dwelt yonder on the mountain in the lake, 
and whose representation they worshipped 
in idols. Bastin told them that God dwelt 
in Heaven, to which they replied with calm 
certainty : 

**No, no, he dwells on the mountain in 
the lake,’’ which was why they never dared 
to approach that mountain. 

Indeed it was only by giving the name 
Oro to the Divinity and admitting that He 
might dwell in the mountain as well as 
everywhere else, that Bastin was able to 
make progress. Having conceded this, not 
without scruples, however, he did make con- 
siderable progress, so much, in fact, that I 
perceived that the priests of Oro were begin- 
ning to grow very jealous of him and of his 
increasing authority with the _ people. 
Bastin was naturally triumphant, and even 
exclaimed exultingly that within a year he 
would have as many as half of the popula- 
tion baptised. 

‘Within a year, mty dear fellow,’’ said 
Bickley, “‘ you will have your throat cut as 
a sacrifice, and probably ours also. It is a 
pity, too, as within that time I should have 
stamped out ophthalmia and some other 
diseases in the island.’’ 


Here, leaving Bastin and his good work 
aside for a while, I will say a little about 
the country. From information which I 
gathered on some journeys that 1 made and 
by inquiries from the chief Marama, who 
had become devoted to us, I found that 
Orofena was quite a large place. In shape 
the island was circular, a broad band of 
territory ‘surrounding the great lake of 
which I have spoken, that in its turn sur- 
rounded a smaller island from which rose 
the mountain top. No other land was 
known to be near the shores of Orofena, 
which had never been visited by anyone 
except the strangers a hundred years ago 


or so, who were sacrificed and eaten. Mos 
of the island was covered with forest which 
the inhabitants lacked the energy, and jn- 
deed had no tools, to fell. They were an 
extremely lazy people and would only culti- 
vate enough bananas and other food to 
satisfy their immediate needs. In truth they 
lived mostly upon breadfruit and other pro- 
ducts of the wild trees. 

Thus it came about that in years of 
scarcity through drought or climatic causes, 
which prevented the forest trees from bear- 
ing, they suffered very much from hunger. 
In such years hundreds of them would 
perish and the remainder resorted to the 
dreadful expedient of cannibalism. Some- 
times, too, the shoals of fish avoided their 
shores, reducing them to great misery, 
Their only domestic animal was the pig 
which roamed about half wild and in no 
great numbers, for they had never taken the 
trouble to breed it in captivity. Their 
resources, therefore, were limited, which 
accounted for the comparative smallness of 
the population, further reduced as it was by 
a wicked habit of infanticide practised in 
order to lighten the burden of bringing up 
children. 

They had no traditions as to how they 
reached this land, their belief being that 
they had always been there but that their 
forefathers were much greater than they. 
They were poetical, and sang songs in a 
language which themselves they could not 
understand; they said that it was the tongue 
their forefathers had spoken. Also they had 
several strange customs of which they did 
not know the origin. My own opinion, which 
Bickley shared, was that they were in fact 
a shrunken and deteriorated remnant of some 
high race now coming to its end through 
age and_inter-breeding. About them 
indeed, notwithstanding their primitive 
savagery which in its qualities much 
resembled that of other Polynesians, there 
was a very curious air of antiquity. One 
felt that they had known the older world 
and its mysteries, though now both were 
forgotten. Also their language, which in 
time we came to speak perfectly, was 
copious, musical, and expressive in its 
idioms. 

One circumstance I must mention. In 
walking about the country I observed all 
over it enormous holes, some of them 
measuring as much as a_ hundred yards 
across, with a depth of fifty feet or more, 
and this not on alluvial lands although 
there traces of them existed also, but in 
solid rock. What this rock was I do not 
know as none of us were geologists, but It 
seemed to me to partake of the nature of 
granite. Certainly it was not coral like 
that on and about the coast, but of a 
primeval formation. 

When I asked Marama what cansed these 
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holes he only shrugged his shoulders and 


said he did not know, but their fathers had 
declared that they were made by stones 
falling from heaven. ‘This, of course, sug- 


gested meteorites to my mind. I submitted 
he idea to Bickley, who, in one of his rare 
caseell of leisure, came with me to make 
an examination. 

“Tf they were meteorites,” he said, ‘‘ of 
which a shower struck the earth in some 
past geological age, all life must have been 
destroyed by them and their remains ought 
to exist at the bottom of the 
they look more like the effect of high ex- 
plosives, but that, of course, is impossible, 
though I don’t know what else could have 
raused such craters.’’ 


” 


holes. ‘To me 


Then he went back to his work, for 
nothing that had to do with antiquity 


interested Bickley very much. The present 


ind its problems were enough for him, he 
would say, who neither had lived in the 


past nor expected to have any share in the 
future. 

As I remained curious I made an oppor- 
tunity to scramble to the bottom of one of 


these craters, taking with me some of the 
natives with their ‘wooden tools. Here I 
found a good deal of soil either washed 
down from the surface or resulting from 
the decomposition of the rock, though, 
oddly enough, in at nothing grew. I 
directed them to dig. After a while, to my 
astonishment, there appeared corner of a 


great worked stone quite unlike that of the 
crater, indeed it seemed to me to be of 
marble. 

Further examination 
block was most beautifully carved in bas- 
relief, apparently with a design of leaves 

1 flowers. In the disturbed soil also | 
peked up a jife-sized marble hand of a 
woman exquisitely finished and apparently 
broken from a statue that might have 
been the work of one of the great Greek 
sculptors. Moreover, on the third finge: 
of this hand was a representation of a ring 
whereof, unfortunately, the bezel had been 
destroyed. 

I put the hand in my pocket, 
ss Was Coming on, 


showed that this 


but as dark- 
1 could not pursue the 
research and disinter the block. When I 
Vished to return the next dav, I was in- 
formed politely by Marama that it would 
it be safe me to do as the priests 
ot Oro declared that if I sought to meddle 


tor sO 


with the * buried things the God would 
stow angry and doubtless bring disaster 
on me.”? 

When I persi ted he said that at least I 
Must go alone since no native would accom 
pany me, and added earnestly that he 
Prayed me not to go. ; 

90 to my great regret and disappointment 
,, Was ob] liged to give up the idea 
altogether, 


CHAPTER VIII 
Bastin Attempts the Martyr’s Crown 
HAT carved 
hand took a 
imagination. 
How could 
of that 


the marble 

hold on my 
did they mean? 

they have come to the 
hole, unless indeed they 
were part of building and its orna- 
ments which had been destroyed in the 
neighbourhood? The stone of which we had 
only uncovered a corner secmed far too big 
tc have been carried there from any ship; 
it must have weighed several tons. Besides, 
ships do not carry such things about the 
world, and none had visited this island 
during the last two centuries at any rate, 
or local tradition would have recorded so 
wonderful a fact. Were there, then, once 
edifices covered with elegant carving ‘stand- 
ing on this place, and were they adorned 
with lovely statues that would not have dis- 
graced the best period of Greek art? The 
thing was incredible except on the supposi- 
tion that these were relics of an utterly lost 
civilisation. 

Bickley was as much puzzled as myself. 
All he could say was that the world was 
infinitely old and many things might have 
happened in it whereof we had no record. 
Kven Bastin was excited for a little while, 
but as his imagination was represented by 
zero, all he could say was: 

“*[ suppose someone left them there, 
anvhow it doesn’t matter much, 

But I who have certain leanings towards 
the ancient and mysterious could not be 
put off in this fashion. [I remembered that 
unapproachable mountain in the midst of 
the lake and that on it appeared to be 
something which looked like ruins as seen 
from the top of the cliff through glasses. 
At any rate this was a point that I might 
clear up. 

Saying nothing to anybody, one morning 
I slipped away and walked to the edge of 
the lake, a distance of five or six miles over 
rough country. Having arrived there I per- 
ceived that the cone-shaped mountain in the 
centre, which was about a mile from the lake 


stone and 
great 
What 


bottom 
some 


and 
does it?” 


shore, was much larger than I had thought, 
quite three hundred feet high indeed, and 
with a very large circuinference. Further, 
its sides evidently once had been terraced, 
and it was on one of these broad terraces, 
half way up and_ facing towards the 
rising sun, that the ruin-like remains were 
heaped. examined them through my 
glasses. Undoubtedly it was a cyclopean 
ruin built of great blocks of coloured stone 
which seemed to have been shattered by 
earthquake or explosion. There were the 


pillars of a mighty gateway and the remains 
of walls. 


trembled with excitement as I stared 
and stared. Could [ not get to the place 
and sce for mysclf? I observed that from 
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the foot of the 


the flat bush-clad land at 


mountain ran out what seemed to be the 
residue of a stone pier which ended in a 
large table-topped rock between two and 
three hundred feet across. But even this 


was too far to reach by swimming, besides 
for aught I knew there might be alligators 
in that lake. IT walked up and down its 
borders, till presently 1 came to a path 
which led into a patch of some variety oi 
cotton palm. 

Following this path T discovered a boat- 
house thatched over with palm leaves. In- 
side it were two good canoes with their 
paddles, floating and tied to the stumps of 
trees by fibre ropes. Instantly I made up 
my mind that I would paddle to the island 
and investigate. Just as I was about to step 
into one of the canoes the light was cut 
off. Looking up I saw that a man was 
crouching in the door-place of boat- 
house in order to enter, and paused guiltily. 

‘*Friend-from-the-Sea”’ (that was the name 
that these islanders had given to me), said 
the vcice of Marama, “say 
doing here?” 

“Tam about to take a row on the lake, 
Chief,” I answered carelessly. 

“Indeed, Friend. Have we then treated 
you so badly that you are tired of life?” 

“What do you mean? ” T asked. 

“Come out into the sunlight, Friend, and 
I will explain to you.” 

I hesitated till I saw Marama lifting the 
heavy wooden spear he carried and remem- 
bered that I was unarmed. Then I 
out, 

“What does all this 
asked angrily when we 
patch of cotton palm. 

“IT mean, Friend, that vou have been very 
near to making a longer journey than you 
thought. Have patience now and listen to me. 
[ saw you leaving the village this morning 
and followed, suspecting purpose. 
Yes, I tollowed alone, saving nothing to the 
priests of Oro who fortunately were away 
watching the Bellower for their own reasons. 
I saw you searching out the secrets of the 
mountain with those magic tubes that make 
things big that are small, and things that 
are far off come near, and | followed you 
to the canoes.” 

“All that is plain enough, Marama. But 
why?” 

“Have 1 not told you, Friend-from-the- 
Sea, that vonder hill which is called Oro- 
fena, whence this island takes its name, 1s 
sacred? ” 

“You said so, but what of it?” 

“This: to set foot thereon i 
T suppese, gyreat as vou are, you, too, can 
cie like others. At least, althousn 1 love 
vou, kad you not come away from that canoe 
I was about to discover whether this is so.” 

“Then for what are the canoes used?” I 
asked with irritation. 


what are you 


came 


mean, Chief?” I 
were clear of the 


your 


to die and, 


“You see that iiat rock, Friend, with the 
hole beyond, which is the mouth of a cava 
that appeared only in the great storm that 
brought you to our land? ‘They are used to 
convey offerings which are laid upon the 
rock. Beyond it no man may go, and since 
the beginning no man has ever gone,” 

“Offerings to whom? ” 

“To the Oromatuas, the spirits of the 
great dead who live there.” 

**Oromatuas? Oro! 
thing to do with Oro. 
Oro?’ 

“Oro is a god, Friend, though it is true 
that the priests say that above bim there 
is a greater god catled Degai, the Creator, 
the Fate who made all things and directs 
all things.’’ 

“Very well, but why do you suppose that 
Oro, the servant of Degai, lives in that 
mountain? I thought that he lived in a 
Grove yonder where your priests, as I am 
told, have an image of him.” 

‘I do not know, Friend-from-the-Sea, bu‘ 
so it has been held from the beginning 
The image in the Grove is only visited by 
his spirit from time to time. Now, I pray 
you,come back,and before the priests dis 
cover that vou have been here, and forget 
that there are any canoes upon this lake.” 

So, thinking it wisest, I turned the matter 
with a laugh and walked away with him 
to the village. On our road I tried to ex- 
tract some more information but without 
success. He did not knew who built the 
ruin upon the mountain, or who destroyed 
it. He did not know how the terraces came 
there. All he knew was that during the 
convulsion of Nature which resulted in the 
tidal wave that had thrown our ship upon 
the island, the mountain had been seen to 
quiver like a tree in the wind as though 
within it great forces were at work. Then 
it was observed to have risen a good many 
more feet above the surface of the lake, as 
might be noted by the water mark upon the 
shore, and then also the mouth of the cave 
had appeared. The priests said that all this 
was b Oromatuas who dwelt there 
were stirring, which portended great things. 
Indeed great things had happened—for had 
we not arrived in their land? 

I thanked him for what he had told me, 
and, as there was nothing more to be 
learned, dropped the subject, which was 
never mentioned between us again, at leas 
not for a long while. But in my heart | 
determined that I would reach that moun- 
tain even though to do so I must risk my 
life. Semething seemed to call me to the 
place; it was as though I were being draw 
by a magnet. 


It is always some- 
Who and what is 


because 


As it happened, before so very long I did 
go to the mountain, not of my own will but 
because I was obliged. It came about thus. 


One night I asked Bastin how he was get 
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ting on with his 
missionary work. 
He replied: Very 
well indeed, but 
there Was one 
great obstacle in 
his path, the idol 
in the Grove. 
Were it not for 
jis accursed 
image he  be- 
lieved that the 
whole island 
wou d be come 
Christian. I 
asked him to be 
more plain. He 
explained that all 
his work was 
thwarted by this 
Jol,, since 
converts declared 
that they did not 
dare to be bap 
tised while it sat 


his 


there in the 
Grove. If they 
did, the spirit 
that was init 


vould bewitch 
them per- 
laps steal out at 
night and murder 
them. 

‘The spirit 
being our friends 
the sorcerers,”’ I 


suggested, 


& &¢, 
\rbuthnor. Do 
you know, I be- 


leve those devil- 


is omen 


some- 

mes otter 
luman sacrifices 
to this satanic 


etish when there 
a drought or 
anything of that 


“T can quite 
deheve 
swered, “but 
they will scarcely 
move their god 
nd With it their 
velihood and authority, I 
& we don’t want to be 
wing to be done.’’ 

At this moment [| was called away 


an- 


as 


am atraid that 
sacrificed, there is 


As I 
went I heard Bastin muttering something 
“out martyrs, but paid no attention. Little 


ad | Suess what was going on in his pious 
- obstinate mind. In effect it was this- 
Nat if no one else would remove that idol 
Ne was quite ready to do it himself 


‘** | hesitated till I saw Marama . 
lifting the heavy wocden spear.’’ 


1? 


Drawn by 
C. Michael. 


However, he was ‘very cunning over that 
business, almost Jesuitical indeed. Not one 
word did he breathe of his dark plans to me, 


and still less to Bickley. He just went on 
with his teaching, lamenting from time to 
time the stumbling-block of the idol and 
cxpressing wonder as to how it might be 


circumvented by a change in the hearts of 
the islanders, otherwise. Sad as it is to 
record, in fact, dear old Bastin went as neat 


or 
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to telling a fib in connection with this matter 
as I suppose he had ever done in his life. 
It happened thus. One day Bickley’s sharp 
eye caught sight of Bastin walking about 
with what locked like a bottle of whisky in 
his pocket. 

“Hallo, old fellow,” he said, “I didn’t 
know that you took pegs on the sly,” and 
he pointed to the bottle. 

“If you are insinuating, Bickley, that I 
absorb spirits surreptitiously, you are more 
mistaken than usual, which is saying a good 
deal. This bottle contains, not Scotch 
whisky but paraffin, although I admit that 
its label may have misled you, uninten- 
tionally, so far as I am concerned.” 

“What are you going to do with the 
paraffin? ” asked Bickley. 

Bastin coloured through his tan and re- 
plied awkwarcly: 

“Paraffin is very good to keep away mos- 
quitocs if one can stand the smell of it upon 
one’s skin. Not that I have brought it here 
with that sole object. The truth is that | 
am anxious to experiment with a lamp of my 
cewn design made—um—of native wood,” and 
he departed in a hurry. 

“When next old Bastin wants to tell a 
lie,” commented Bickley, “he should make 
up his mind as to what it is to be, and stick 
to it. I wonder what he is after with that 
paraffin? Not going to dose any of my 
patients with it, I hope. He was arguing 
the other day that it was a great remedy 
taken internally, being quite unaware that 
the lamp variety is not used for that 
purpose.” 

“Perhaps he means to swallow some him- 
self, just to show that he is right,” I sug- 
gested. 

“The stomach-pump is at hand,” said 
Bickley, and the matter dropped. 

Next morning I got up before it was light. 
Having some elementary knowledge of the 
main facts of astronomy, which remained 
with me from boyhood when I had attended 
lectures on the subject, and which I had 
tried to refresh by help of an encyclopedia I 
had brought from the ship, I wished to at- 
tempt to obtain an idea of our position by 
help of the stars. In this endeavour, I may 
say, I failed absolutely, as I did not know how 
to take a stellar or any other observation. 

On my way out of our native house I ob- 
served, by the lantern I carried, that the 
compartment of it occupied by Bastin was 
i and wondered whither he had gone at 
that hour. On arriving at my observation- 
post, a rocky eminence on open ground, 
where, with Tommy at my side, I took my 
seat with a telescope, I was astonished to 
see or rather to hear a great number of the 
natives walking past the base of the mound 
towards the bush. Then I remembered that 
someone, Marama, I think, had informed 
me that there was to be a great sacrifice to 


Oro at dawn on that day. After this | 
thought no more of the matter but occupied 
myself in a futile study of the heavenly 
bodies. At length the dawn broke and put 
a period to my labours. 

Glancing round me before I descended 
from the little hill, | saw a flame of light 
appear suddenly about half a mile or more 
away among those trees which I knew con. 
cealed the image of Oro. On this person- 
ally I had never had the curiosity to look, 
as I knew that it was only a hideous ido! 
stuck over with feathers and other bedizen- 
ments. The flame shot suddenly straight 
into the still air and was followed a tew 
seconds later by the sound of a dull explo- 
sion, after which it went out. Also it was 
followed by something else—a scream »f 
rage from an infuriated mob. 

At the foot of the hill I stopped to wonder 
what these sounds might mean. Then of a 
sudden appeared Bickley, who had been at- 
tending some urgent case, and asked me 
who was exploding gunpowder. | told him 
that I had no idea. 

“Then I have,” he answered. “It is that 
ass Bastin up to some game. Now I guess 
why he wanted that paraffin. Listen to the 
row. What are they after?” ; 

Sacrificing Bastin, perhaps,”’ I replied, 
half in jest. “‘ Have you your revolver?”” 

He nodded. We always wore our pistols 
if we went out during the dark hours. 

‘‘ Then perhaps we had better go to see.” 

We started, and had not covered a hun 
dred yards before a girl, whom I recognises 
as one of Bastin’s converts, came /ivine 
towards us and screaming out, ‘Help! 
Help!! They kill the Bellower with fire! 
They cook him like a pig!”’ 

‘‘Tust what I expected,’’ said Bickley. 

Then we ran hard, as evidently there was 
no time to lose. While we went I extracted 
from the terrified girl, whom we forced to 
show us the way, that as the sacrifice was 
about to be offered Bastin had appeared, 
and, “making fire,’’ applied it to the .god 
Oro, who instantly burst into flame. Then 
he ran back, calling out that the devil was 
dead. As he did so there was a loud ex- 
plosion and Oro flew into pieces. His burn- 
ing head went a long way into the air and, 
falling on to one of the priests, killed him. 
Thereon the other priests and the people 
seized the Bellower and made him fast. 
Now they were engaged in heating an oven 
in which to put him to cook. When it was 
ready they would eat him in honour of Oro. 

“And ‘serve him right too!” gasped 
Bickley, who, being stout, was not a good 
runner. ‘Why can’t he leave other 
people's gods alone instead of blowing them 
up with gunpowder 

“Don’t know,’’ I answered. ‘‘ Hope we 
shall get there in time! ”’ 

‘To be cooked and eaten with Bastin! 
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wheezed Bickley, after which his breath 
rave out. 

“As it chanced we did, for these stone 
wens take a long time to heat. There by 
the edge of his fiery grave, with his hands 
and legs bound in palm-fibre shackles, stood 
Bastin, quite unmoved, smiling indeed, in a 
grt of seraphic way which irritated us both 
extremely. Round him danced the infuriated 
priests of Oro, and round them, shrieking 
and howling with rage, was most of the 
population of Orofena. We rushed up so 
suddenly that none tried to stop us, and 
took our stand on either side of him, pro- 
ducing our pistols as we did so. 

“Thank you for coming,’’ said Bastin in 
the silence which followed; ae though I don't 
think it is the least use. I cannot recall 
that any of the early martyrs were ever 
wasted and eaten, though, of course, throw- 
ing them into boiling oil or water was 
farly common. I take it that the rite is 
sacrificial and even in a low sense, sacra- 
mental, not merely one of common canni- 
balism.”” 

I stared at him, and Bickley gasped out: 
“If you are to be eaten, what does it 
matter why you are eaten?’”’ 

“Oh!” replied Bastin; ‘‘ there is all the 
lifference in the world, though it is one that 
I cannot expect you to appreciate. And now 
please be quiet as I wish to say my prayers. 
| imagine that those stones will be hot 
nough to do their office within twenty 
ninutes or so, which is not very long.’ 

At that moment Marama appeared, evi- 


ently in a state of great perturbation. 
With him were some of the priests or 
prcerers who were dancing about as [| 


magine the priests of Baal must have done, 
and filled with fury. They rolled their 
eyes, they stuck out their tongues, they 
uttered weird cries, and shook their wooden 
knives at the placid Bastin. 

“What is the matter?’ I asked sternly 
of the chief. 
“This, Friend-from-the-Sea. The Bel- 
‘ower there, when the sacrifice was about to 
be offered to Oro at the dawn, rushed for- 
ward, and having thrust something between 
ae legs of the image of the god, poured 
slow water over it, and with fire caused 
tto burst into fierce flame. Then he ran 
away and mocked the god who presently, 
"ita a loud report, flew into pieces and 
‘led that man. Therefore the Bellower 
be sacrificed.’’ 

What to?” I asked. ‘The image has 
gone and the Piece of it that ascended fell, 
‘Wt upon the Bellower, as would thave hap 
~— if the god had been angry with him, 
‘ut on one of its own priests, 


whom it 


aye Therefore, having been sacrificed 
b 
7 Me god itself, he it is that should be 


‘aten, not the Bellower, who merely did 
‘Mat his Spirit bade him.” 


This ingenious argument seemed to pro- 
duce some effect upon Marama, but to the 
priests it did not at all appeal. 

‘‘Eat them all!” these cried. 
are the enemies of Oro and have 
sacrilege! ”’ 

Moreover, to judge from their demeanour, 
the bulk of the people seemed to agree with 
them. Things began to look very ugly. 
The priests rushed forward, threatening us 
with their wooden weapons, and one of them 
even aimed a blow at Bickley, which only 
missed him by an inch or two. 


They 


worked 


‘Look here, my friend,’’ called the 
doctor, whose temper was rising, ‘‘ you 


name me the Great Priest or Great Healer, 
do you not? Well, be careful, lest I should 
show you that I can kill as well as heal!” 

Not in the least intimidated by this threat 
the man, a great bedizened fellow who 
literally was foaming at the mouth with 
rage, rushed forward again, his club raised, 
apparently with the object of dashing out 
Bickley’s brains. 

Suddenly Bickley lifted his revolver and 
fired. The man, shot through the heart, 
sprang into the air and fell upon his face— 
stone dead. There was consternation, for 
these people had never seen us shoot any- 
thing before, and were quite unacquainted 
with the properties of firearms, which they 
supposed to be merely instruments for 
making a noise. They stared, they gasped 
in fear and astonishment, and then they 
fled, pursued by Tommy, barking, leaving 
us alone with the two dead men. 

“It was time to teach them a 
said Bickley as he replaced the empty cart 


lesson,”’ 


ridge, and, seizing the dead man, rolled 
him into the burning pit. 
I answered; presently, 


when they have got over their fright, they 
will come back to teach ws one.’’ 
Bastin said nothing; he seemed too dazed 
at the turn events had taken. 
**Wihat do you suggest?’ 
‘Flight,’ I answered. 
‘*Where to—the ship? 


asked Bickley. 


We might hold 


that.” 
“No; that is what they expect. Look! 
They are cutting off our road there. To the 


island in the lake where they dare not 
follow us, for it is holy ground.”’ 

‘‘How are we going tto live on the 
island?’ asked Bickley. 

don’t know,’’ I replied; *‘but I am 
quite certain that if we stay here we shal!) 
die.”’ 

‘‘Very well,” he said; us try it.” 

While we were speaking I was cutting 
Bastin’s bonds. 

‘“‘Thank you,” he said. ‘It is a great 
relief to stretch one’s arms after they have 
been compressed with cords. But at the 
same time I do not know that I am really 
grateful, The martyr’s crown was hanging 
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above me, so to speak, and now it has van- 
ished into the pit, like that man whom 
Bickley murdered. 

‘‘Look here,’ exclaimed the exasperated 
Bickley, ‘if you say much more, Bastin, 
I'll chuck you into the pit too, to look for 
your martyr’s crown, for 1 think you have 
done enough mischief for one morning.” 

“If you are trying to shift the responsi- 
bility for that unfortunate man’s destruc- 
tion on to me——”’ 

‘Oh! shut it and trot,’’ broke in Bickley. 
‘Those infernal savages are coming with 
your blessed converts leading the van.” 

So we ‘trotted’? at no mean pace. As 
we passed it, Bastin stooped down and 
picked up the head of the image of Oro, 
much as Atalanta in Acade my pictures is 
represented as doing to the apples, and bore 
it away in triumph. 

“1 know it is scorched,” he ejaculated at 
intervals, ‘but they might trim it up and 
stick it on to a new body as the original 
false god. Now they can’t, for there’s 
nothing left.” 

As a matter of fact, we were never in any 
real danger, for our pursuit was very halt- 
hearted indeed. To begin with, now that 
their first rage was over, the Orofenans, 
who were fond of us, had no particular wish 
to do us to death, while the ardour of their 
sorcerers, Who wished this very much, had 
been greatly cooled by the mysterious anni- 
hilation of their idol and the violent deaths 
of two of their companions, which they 
thought might be re-duplicated in their own 
persons. So it came about that the chase, if 
noisy, was neither close nor eager. 

We reached the edge of the lake where 
was the boathouse of which I have spoken 
already, travelling at little more than a 
walk. Here we made Bastin unfasten the 
better of the two canoes that by good luck 
was almost filled with offerings, which 
doubtless, according to custom, must be 
made upon the day of this feast to Oro, 
while we watched against surprise at the 
boathouse door. When he was ready we 
slipped in and took our seats, ‘Tommy jump- 
ing in after us, and pushed the cano¢, now 
very heavily laden, out into the lake. 

Here, at a distance of about forty paces, 
which we judged to be beyond wooden 
spear-throw, we rested upon our paddles to 
see what would happen. All the crowd of 
islanders had rushed to the lake edge where 
ao stood staring at us stupidly. Bastin, 
thinking the occasion opportune, lifted the 
hideous head of the idol which he had care- 
fully washed, and began to preach on the 
downfall of “the god of the Grove.” 

This action of his appeared to awake 
memories or forebodinys in the minds of his 
Perhaps some ancient pro- 
phecy was concerned—I do not know. At 
any rate, one of the pricsts shouted some- 


thing, whereon everybody began to talk at 
once. Then, stooping cown, they threw 
water from the lake over themselves and 
rubbed its sand and mud into their hair, al] 
the while making genuflexions towards the 
mountain in the middle, after which they 
turned and departed. ; 

“Don’t you think we id better go 
back?”’ asked Bastin. ‘Evidently my 
words have touched them and their minds 
are melting beneath the light of Truth.” 

“Oh! by all means,” replied Bickley 
with sarcasm; “for then their spears will 
touch ws, and our bodies will soon be melt- 
ing above the fires of that pit.’ 

‘*Perhaps you are right,’’ said Bastin: 
“at least, 1 admit that you have made 
matters very difficult by your unjustifiable 
homicide of that priest who I do not think 
meant to injure you seriously, and really 
Was not at all a bad fellow, though opinion- 
ated in some Ways. Also, I do not suppose 
that Satie is expected, as it were, to run 
his head into the martyr’s crown. When it 
settles there of itself it is another matter.” 

‘*Like butterfly!’’ exclaimed the en- 
raged Bickley. 

“Yes, if you like to put it that way, 
though the simile seems a very poor one; 
like a sunbeam would be better.”’ 

Here Bickley gave way with his paddle so 
vigorously that the canoe was as nearly as 
possible upset into the lake. 

In due course we reached the flat Rock of 
Offerings, which proved to be quite as 
wide as a double croquet lawn and muci 
longer r. 

“What are those?” I asked, pointing to 
certain knobs on the edge of the rock ata 
spot where a curved projecting point made 
a little harbour. 

Bickley examined them and answered: 

*‘T should say that they are the remains 
of stone mooring-posts worn down by many 
thousands of years of weather. Yes, look, 
there is the cut of the cables upon the base 
of that one, and very big cables they must 
have been.’’ 

We stared at one another—that is, Bick- 
ley and I did, for Bastin was still engaged 
in contemplating the blackened head of the 
god which he had overthrown, 


CHAPTER IX 
The Island in the Lake 


E made the canoe fast and landed 
on the great rock, to perceive that 
it was really a peninsula. That 1s 
to say, it was joined to the main 
land of the lake island by a broad roadway 
quite fifty yards across, which apes 
to end in the mouth of the cave. On thls 
causeway we noted a very remarkable t thing, 
namely, two grooves separated by ap exact 
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WHEN THE WORLD SHOOK 


distance of nine feet, which ran into the 
mouth of the cave and vanished there. 

“Explain!” said Bickley. 

“ Paths,” I said, ** worn by countless feet 
walking on them for thousands of years.”’ 

“You should cultivaie the art of ob- 
servation, Arbuthnot. What do you say, 
Bastin? ”’ 

He stared at the grooves through his 
spectacles, and replied : 

“] don’t say anything, except that I can’t 
see anybody to make paths here. Indeed, 
the place seems quite unpopulated, and all 
the Orofenans told me that they never 
landed on it because if they did they would 
die, It is a part of their superstitious non- 
sense. If you have any idea in your head 
you had better tell us quickly before we 
breakfast. I am very hungry.” 

“You always are,’’ remarked Bickley; 
“even when most people’s appetites might 
have been affected. Well, 1 think that this 
great plateau was once a landing-place for 
flying machines, and that there is the air- 
shed or garage.”’ 

Bastin stared at him. 

“Don’t you think we had better break- 
”he said. ‘‘ There are two roast pigs 
in that canoe, and lots of other food, enough 
to last us a week, I should say. Of course, 
1 uaderstand that the blood you have shed 
has thrown you off your balance. I believe 
it has that effect, except on the most hard 
ened. Flying machines were only invented 
a few years ago by the brothers Wright, in 
America.” 

“Bastin,” said Bi kley, az stop talking 
nonsense and listen. If those were paths 
worn by feet they would run to the edge of 
the rock. They do not. They bevin there 
in that gentle depression and slope upwards 
somewhat steeply. The air machines, which 
were evidently large, lit in the depression, 
possibly as a bird does, and then ran on 


long the vrooves to 


last 


ieels or sledge skids a 

the air-shed in the mountain. Come to the 
cave and you will see.” 
; “Not till we have breakfasted,’’ said 
Bastin, “I will get out a pig. As a 
matter of fact, I had no supper last night, 
as | Was taking a class of native boys and 
making some arrangements of my own.” 

\s for me, l only whistled. It all seemed 
feasible. And yet how could such 


, unloaded the canoe and ate. Bastin’s 
ppe was splendid. Indeed, I had to 
ask him to remember that when this supply 
was done I did not know where we should 
find any more. 

“Take no thought for the morrow,’”’ he 
replied, “T have no doubt it will come 
from somewhere,” and he helped himsclf 
‘0 another chop. 

Never had I admired him so much. Not 
— of hours before he was about to be 


cruelly murdered and eaten. But this did 
not seem to affect him in the least. Bastin 
was the only man I have ever known with 
a really perfect faith. It is a quality worth 
having and one that makes for happiness. 
What a great th hether you 
are breakfasted o or breakfast 

“T see that there is lots of driftwood 
about here,’’ he remarked, ‘‘ but unfortun- 


not to care whe 


ately we no tea, so in this climate it 
is of iittle use unless, indeed, we can catch 
some fish and co 


k them.’’ 


“Stop talking about eating and help us 
to haul up the canoe,” said Bickley. 
Between the three of us we dragged and 
carried the canve a long way from the lake, 
fearing lest the natives should come and 
bear it off with our provisions. Then, 
having given Tommy his breakfast off the 


scraps, we walked to the cave. I glanced 
at my companions. Bickley’s face was 
alight with scientific eagerness. Here are 
not dreams or speculations, but facts to be 


learned, It seemed to sav, and [ vill learn 
them. The past is going to show me some 
of its secrets, to tell me how men of long 
ago lived and died and how far they had 
advanced to that point on the road of 
civilisation at which I stand in my little 
hour of existence. 

That of Bastin was mildly interested, no 
more. Obviously, with half his mind he 
was thinking of somethi else, probably 
of his converts on the sland and of 
the school class fixed for this hour which 
circumstances prevented him from attend- 
ing. 

And I! What did I feel? I do not 
know; I cannot describe. An extraordinary 
attraction, a semi-spiritual exaltation, 


think. That cave mouth might have been 
a magnet drawing mv soul. I was being 
drawn, drawn to I knew not what, and if 


it were to doom—well, no matter. 

We reached the mouth of the cave. It 
was a vast place; perhaps the arch of it was 
a hundred feet high, and I could see that 


once all this arch had been acorned with 
sculptures. Protected as these were by the 
over-hanging rock, for the sculptured mouth 


of the cave was cut deep into the mountain 
face, they were still so worn that it was 
impossible to discern their details. Time 
had eaten them away like an acid. But 
what length of time? I could not guess, 
but it must have been stupendous to have 
worked thus upon that hard and sheltered 
To! k. 

This came home to me with added force 
when, as subsequent examination showed 
us, we learned to understand that the entire 
mouth of this cave had been sealed up for 
unnumbered ages. It will be remembered 
that Marama told me the mountain in the 
lake had risen much during the frightful 
cyclone in which we were wrecked, and with 
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it the cave mouth which previously had 
been invisible. From the markings on the 
mountain side it was obvious that something 
of the sort had happened very recently, at 
any rate on this eastern face. That is, 
either the flat rock had sunk or the volcano 
had been thrown upwards. 

Once in the far past the cave had been as 
it was when we found it. Then it had gone 
down in such a way that the table-rock en- 
tirely sealed the entrance. Now this en- 
trance was once more open, and although 
of course there was a break in them, the 
grooves of which I have spoken ran on into 
the cave at only a slightly different level 
from that at which they lay upon the flat 
rock. And yet, although they had been thus 
sheltered by a great stone curtain in front 
of them, still these sculptures were worn 
away by the tooth of Time. Of course, 
however, this may have happened to them 
before they were buried in some ancient 


cataclysm, to be thus resurrected at the 
hour of our arrival upon the island. 
Without pausing to make any closer 


examination of these crumbled carvings, we 
entered the yawning mouth of that great 
place, following and indeed walking in the 
deep grooves that I have nendeuel. Pre- 
sently it seemed to open out as a courtyard 
might at the end of a passage; yes, to open 
on to some vast place whereof in that 
gloom we could not see the roof or the 
limits. All we knew was that it must be 
enormous—the echoes of our voices and 
footsteps told us as much, for these seemed 
to come back to us from high, high above 
and from far, far away. Bickley and I said 
nothing ; we were too overcome. But Bastin 
remarked : 

“Did you ever go to Olympia? I did 
once to see a kind of play where the people 
said nothing, only ran about dressed up. 
This 


place is like an underground 
Olympia.”’ 
“Oh, be quiet!’’ I said, for though 


Bastin’s description was not bad, his mono- 
tonous, drawling voice jarred on me in that 
solemnity. 

** Be careful where you walk,’ whispered 
Bickley, for even he seemed awed, “ there 
may be pits in this floor.’’ 

“*T wish we had a light,’’ I said, halting. 

‘“If candles are of any use,’’ broke in 
Bastin, “as it happens I have a packet in 
my pocket. I took them with me this morn- 
ing for a certain purpose.” 

unconnected with the parattin and 


the burning of the idol, I suppose?” said 
Bickley. ‘‘ Hand them over.” 

“Yes; if [ had been allowed a little 
more time intended 

“Never mind what you intended; we 


know what you did and that’s enough,” said 
Bickley he snatched the packet f1 
Bastin’s hand and proceeded to undo 


as Om 


Aly 


1 


adding, ‘“‘By heaven! I have no matches, 
nor have you, Arbuthnot! ”’ 

“*T have a dozen boxes of wax vestas in 
my other pocket,’’ said Bastin. ‘ You see, 
they burn so well when you want to get up 
a fire on a damp idol. As you may have 
noticed, the dew is very heavy here.’’ 

In due course these too were produced. 
I took possession of them, as they were too 
valuable to be left in the charge of Bastin, 
and, extracting a box from the packet, lit 
two of the candles, which were of the short, 
thick variety, like those used in carriage- 
lamps. 

Presently they burned up, making two 
faint stars of light, which, however, were 
not strong Prt. to show us either the roof 
or the sides of that vast place. By their 
aid we pursued our path, still following the 
grooves, till suddenly these came to an end. 
Now all around us was a flat floor of rock 
which, as we perceived clearly when we 
pushed aside the dust that had gathered 
thickly on it in the course of ages, doubtless 
from the gradual disintegration of the stony 
walls, had once been polished till it re- 
sembled black marble. Indeed, certain 
cracks in the floor appeared to have been 
filled in with some dark-coloured cement. I 
stood looking at them while Bickley wan- 
dered off to the right and a little forward, 
and presently called to me. I walked to 
him, Bastin sticking close to me, as I ‘had 
the other’ candle, as did the little dog 
Tommy, who did not like these new sur- 
roundings and would not leave my heels. 

“Look,” said Bickley, ‘holding up his 
candle, ‘‘ and tell me—what’s that?” 

Before me, faintly shown, was some 
curious structure of gleaming rods made of 
yellowish metal, which rods appeared to be 
connected by wires. The structure might 
have been forty feet high and perhaps a 
hundred long. Its bottom part was buried 
in dust. 

“What is that?’’ asked Bickley again. 

I made answer, for I was thinking. 
Bastin, however, replied : 

‘It’s difficult to be sure in this light, but 
I should think that it may be the remains 
of a cage in which some people who lived 
here kept monkeys, or perhaps it was an 
aviary. Look at those little ladders for the 
monkeys to climb by, or possibly for the 
birds to sit on.” : 

“Are you sure it wasn’t tame angels?” 
asked Bickley. 

‘“*What a ridiculous remark! 
you keep an angel in a cage? I 


no 


How can 
” 


“Aeroplane!” 1 almost whispered to 
Bickley. 
vot it!’’ he answe req. Phe 


framework of an aeroplane and a jolly 


large one, too. Only why hasn’t tt 
oxidised 2’ 
‘“*Some indestructible metal,’? sug: 
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gested. ‘Gold, for instance, does not 
oxidise.” 

He nodded and said: 

“We shall have to dig it out. The dust 
is feet thick about it; we can do nothing 
without spades. Come on.” 

We went round to the end of the struc- 
ture, whatever it might be, and presently 
came to another. Again we went on and 
came to another, all of them being berthed 
exactly in line. 

‘“What did I tell you?” said Bickley in 
a voice of triumph. ‘‘A whole garage full, 
a regular fleet of aeroplanes!” 

‘That must be nonsense,’’ said Bastin, 
‘for I am quite sure that these Orofenans 
cannot make such things. Indeed, they have 
no metal, and even cut the throats of pigs 
with wooden knives.” 

Now I began to walk forward, bearing to 
the left so as to regain our former line. We 
could do nothing with these metal skele- 
tons, and I felt that there must be more to 
find beyond. Presently I saw something 
looming ahead of me and quickened my 
pace, only to recoil. For there, not thirty 
feet away and perhaps three hundred yards 
from the mouth of the cave, suddenly. ap- 
peared what looked like a gigantic man. 
Tommy saw it also and barked as dogs do 
when they are frightened, and the sound of 
his yaps echoed endlessly from 
quarter, which scared him to. silence. 
Recovering myself, 1 went forward, for now 
I guessed the truth. It was not a man, but 
a statue. 


every 


The thing stood upon a huge base which 
lessened by successive steps, eight of them, 
1 think, to its summit. The foot of this 
base may have been a square of fifty feet 
or rather more; the real support or pedestal 
of the statue, however, was only a square 
of about six feet. The figure itself was a 
little above life-size, or at any rate above 
our life-size, say seven feet in height. It 
Was very peculiar in sundry ways 

To begin with, nothing of the body was 
visible, for 1t was swathed like a corpse, 
From these wrappings projected one arm, 
the right, in the hand of which was the 
likeness of a lighted torch. 


The head Was 
not veiled. It was that of 


a man, long- 

nosed, thin-lipped, stern-visaged, the coun- 
tenance pervaded by an awful and unutter- 
able calm, as deep as that of Buddha, only 
less benign. On the brow was a wreathed 
head-dress, not unlike an Eastern turban, 
from which sprang two little wings 


bling In some degree those on t 


resem- 
he famous 
Greed head of Hypnos, lord of Sleep. 
Between the folds of the wrappings on the 
back sprang two other wings, enormous 
wings bent like those of a bird about to 
take flight. Indeed the whole attitude of 
the figure suggested that it was springin 
from earth to air. It was executed in b 


Ack 


basalt or some stone of the sort, and very 
highly finished. For instance, on the bare 
feet and the arm which held the torch 
could be felt every muscle and even some 
of the veins. In the same way the details 
of the skull were perfectly perceptible to 
the touch, although at first sight not visible 
on the marble surface. This was ascer- 
tained by climbing on the pedestal and 
feeling the face with our hands. 

Here I may say that its modelling as 
well as that of the feet and the arm filed 
Bickley, who, of course, was a_ highly 
trained anatomist, with absolute amaze- 
ment. He said that ‘he would never have 
thought it possible that such accuracy could 
have been reached by an artist working in 
so hard a material. 

When the others had arrived we studied 
this relic as closely as our two candles 
would allow, and in turn expressed our 
opinions of its significance. Bastin thought 
that if those things down there were really 
the remains of aeroplanes, which he did 
not believe, the statue had something to 
do with flying, as was shown by the fact 
that it had wings on its head and shoulders. 


Also, he added, after examining the face, 
the head was uncommonly like that of the 
idol that he had blown up. It had the 
same long nose and severe shut mouth. 
If he was right, this was probably another 
ethey of Oro which we should do well to 
destroy at once befere the islanders came 
to worship it. 

Bickley ground his teeth 
to him. 

“Destroy that!’? he gasped. ‘ Destroy! 
Oh! you, you—iconoclast.”’ 

Here | may state that Bastin was quite 
right, as we proved subsequently when we 
compared the head of the fetish, which, as 


as he listened 


it will be remembered, he had brought away 
with him, with that of the statue. Allow- 
ing for an enormous debasement of art, 
they were essentially identical in the facial 
characteristic This would suygvest tae 
descent of a tradition through countless 
generations. Or of course it may have been 
accidental. Iam sure | do not know, but | 
think it possible that for unknown centuries 
other old statues may have existed im 
Orofena from which the idol was Copied. 
Or some daring and impious spirit: may 
have found his way to the cave in past 
ages and fashioned the local god upon this 
ancient model. 

Bickley was struck at once, as I had been, 
with the resemblance of the figure to that 
of the Egyptian Osiris. Of course there 
were differences. For instance instead ot 
the crook and the scourge, this divinity held 
a torch. Again in place of the crown of 
kgypt it wore a winged head-dress, thouga 
it 1s true this was not very far removed 
from the winged disc of that country. The 
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wings that sprang from its 
shoulders, however, sug~ 
gested Babylonia rather than 
Egypt, or the \ssyrian bulls 
that are similarly adorned. 
All of these symbolical ideas 
might have been taken from 
that figure. But what was 
it? What was it? 

In a flash the answer came 


to me. A representation of . 
the spirit of Death! Neither 
more nor less. There was 
the shroud; there the cold, f 


inscrutable countenance sug- 
gesting mysteries that it hid. 
But the torch and the wings? 
Well, the torch was that 
which lighted souls to the 
other world, and the 
wings they flew thither. 
W noever fashioned that 
statue hoped for another life, 
or so | was convinced. 

explained my ideas. 
Bastin thought them fancifu! 
and preferred his notion of 
a flying man, since by con- 
stitution he was unable to 
discover anvthing spiritual 


5 


in any relig 

except his own 
Bickley agreed 
that it was prob 
ably an allego- 
rical representa- 
tion of death, 
but sniffed at my 
interpretation of 
the wings and 


the torch, since 


‘* There suddenly ap- 
peared what looked 
like a gigantic man.”’ 

by Zigantic man 
he could not be- 
leve that a belief 


i paces, twenty per- 
In immortality 


haps, onward into 
coul have de the recesses of the 
veloped so early cave. 


he } 
n the world Phen Bicklev dis- 


that Js, among a covered something 
ugnty civilised people such as must have that looked like the mouth of a well down 
produced this statue. Which he nearly tumbled, and Bastin began 
What we could none of us understand to complain that he was hot and very 
Was why this ominous image with its dead, thirsty; also to point out that he wished for 

cold lace should have been placed in an no more caves and idols at present. 
aerodrome, nor in fact did we ever dis- **Look here, Arbuthnot,” said Bicklev 
pitting Possibly it was there long before the “these candles are burning low and we 
aa ee this use. \t first the place don’t want to use up more if we can pre- 
— been a temple and have so re- vent it, for we may need what we have got 
hained until circumstances foreed the wor- very badly later on. Now, according to my 
her F to change their habits, or even pocket mmpass, the mouth of this cave 
“We smmniecd this wondrous work and tl points due east; probably at the beginning 
able be a bos as We poses of astronomical eobservation or. of 
of our candles. at certain periods of the year. 
go further and see What From the position of the sun wher we 
yond it; indeed we did walk a few landed on the rock this morning I imagine 


that just now it rises almost exactly oppo- 
site to the mouth of the cave. If this i 
so, to-morrow at dawn, for a time at least, 
the dight should penetrate as far as the 
statue, and perhaps further. What I sug- 
gest 1s that we should wait till then to 
explore.’’ 

I agreed with him, especially as I was 
feeling tired, being exhausted by wonder, 
and wanted time to think. So we turned 
back. As we did so I missed Tommy and 
inquired anxiously where he was, being 
afraid lest he might have tumbled down the 
well-like hole. 

all right,’’ said Bastin. ‘I saw 
him sniffing at the base of that statue. I 
expect there is a rat in there, or perhaps a 
snake.’ 

Sure enough when we reached it there 
was Tommy with his black nose pressed 
against the lowest of the tiers that formed 
the base of the statue, and sniffing loudly. 
Also he was scratching in the dust as a dog 
does when he has winded a rabbit in a 
hole. So engrossed was he in this occu- 
pation that it was with difficulty that I 
coaxed him to leave the place. 

I did not think much of the incident at 
that time, but afterwards it came back to 
me, and I determined to investigate those 
stones at the first opportunity. 

Passing the wrecks of the machines, we 
emerged on to the causeway without acci- 
dent. After we had rested and washed we 
set to work to draw our- canoe with its 
precious burden of food right into the 
mouth of the cave, where we hid it as well 
as we could. 

This done we went for a walk round the 
base of the peak. This proved to be a great 
deal larger than we had imagined, over 
two miles in circumference indeed. All 
about it was a belt of fertile land, as I sup- 
pose deposited there by the waters of the 
great lake and resulting from the decay of 
vegetation. Much of this belt was covered 
with ancient forest ending in mud flats that 
appeared to have been thrown up recently, 
perhaps at the time of the tidal wave which 
bore us to Orofena. On the higher part of 
the belt were many of the extraordinary 
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crater-like holes that I have mentioned as 
being prevalent on the main island; indeed 
the place had all the appearance of having 
been subjected to a terrific and continuous 
bombardment. 

When we had completed its circuit we set 
to work to climb the peak in order to ex- 
plore the terraces of which I[ have spoken 
and the ruins which I had seen through my 
field-glasses. It was quite true; they were 
terraces cut with infinite labour out of the 
solid rock, and on them had once stood a 
city, now pounded into dust and fragments. 
We struggled over the broken blocks of 
stone to what we had taken for a temple, 
which stood near the lip of the crater, for 
without doubt this mound was an extinct 
volcano, or rather its crest. All we could 
make out when we arrived was that here 
had once stood some great building, for its 
courts could still be traced; also there lay 
about fragments of steps and pillars. 

Apparently the latter had once _ been 
carved, but the passage of innumerable ages 
had obliterated the work and we could not 
turn these great blocks over to discover if 
any remained beneath. It was as though 
the god Thor had braken up the edifice with 
his hammer, or Jove had shattered it with 
his thunderbolts; nothing else would ac- 
count for that utter wreck, except as Bick- 
ley remarked significantly, the  scientifi 
use of high explosives. 

Following the line of what seemed to 
have been a road, we came to the edge ot 
the volcano and found as we expected, 
the usual depression out of which fire and 
lava had once been cast, as from Hecla or 
Vesuvius. It was now a lake more than a 
quarter of a mile across. Indeed it had 
been thus in the ancient days when the 
buildings stood upon the terraces, for we 
saw the remains of steps leading down to 
the water. Perhaps it had served as the 
sacred Jake of the temple. 

We gazed with wonderment and _ then, 
wearied out, scri amb led back through the 
ruins, which, by the way, were of a different 
stone to the lava of the mountain, to the 
mouth of the great cave. 

«End of Chapter Nine.) 
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The Christmas Little Folks is full of good things for the children 


—Christmas stories, Christmas pictures, 


Christmas “ Editcr’s Den,” 


etc. Buy a copy for your children, and—better siill~ give them 
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“ Miss Peggy,’ 


happiest Christmas Day I’ve had for years 


he said, ‘ you’ve given me the 


Draan 
yo Stanley Davis. 
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THE CHRISTMAS “CARD” 


ETHEL 


COOT!”’ said Clarice. 
So I scooted ; if you'd a ripper 
of a sister like I have, who paid 
your school fees, and scrimped like anything 
to do it, well, you’d do anything you could 
for her. Clarice did it by being a music- 
teacher—in a hateful too, not a 
patch on St. Thorn’s, where I go; she never 
wanted to teach ; 
so her professors said, at swell concerts and 
things, for she plays the violin divinely ; 
but, as we’re as poor as church mice since 
dad died, she just couldn't. So, instead, 
she took a berth to hear kids bang out 
scales all term-time, and then she and I 


ho« 


she’d have done marvels, 


could go away together for the hols. She 
didn't put it that way—the banging, I mean, 
and the kids ; she said she liked it But | 


knew she said that because she thought I'd 
mind if she minded : that's the sort 
Clarice is! 

I said we'd nobody, but 1 wasn’t count- 


well, 


By 


TALBOT 


ing Ralph; he’d been engaged to Clarice 


for years and years and years, and_ it 
seemed then as though they’d go on being 
engaged for years and years more; fact 


was, they’d hardly got a red cent between 
them 

Of course 
ought to 
medals ; 
come 


that 
lrront 


you're thinking Ralph 
winning 
well, he’d been, of course, but he'd 
medal and with 
that seemed to put the ld on 
Ralph had been a tutor, and 
of course there must be such things as lame 
tutors, but, all the 
to want Ralph; here he was knocked out 
and without a single prospect in the world ; 
and—he’d written to tell Clarice so. 

For it’s wonderful how you can tell what’s 
in a letter without seeing anything but the 
person who's reading it 
that jolly 
envelope, so knew 


have been at the 
back without a sinele 
a lame leg ; 
everything 


same, no one seemed 


I saw, of course, 
firm fist the 
that then 


Ralph's was on 


much; 
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THE QUIVER 


Clarice tore it open and began to read, and 
I watched her, It was five minutes after 
that that she told me to scoot; I scooted, 
as I told you, and that gave me plenty of 
time to ponder in the bedroom. 

For we were in rooms, in Brighton, you 
know, and we'd thought ourselves jolly 
lucky to be there for Christmas; generally 
Clarice and I simply scrimp and scrape in 
our weeny flat in town; but this year she’d 
got a berth in the orchestra at one of the 
hotels on the front. It didn’t bring in much, 
considering that Cis’s playing is scrum, but 
just enough to have a month at the -sea- 
side in the tiniest rooms. We'd made up 
our mind to enjoy Christmas frightfully, 
though, and to have Ralph down for the 
week-end, and to--—— Bunt it wasn’t any 
good thinking of the chicken and things 
that we'd chosen already in our minds from 
a certain shop in St. James’s Street, for 
I was perfectly certain now that something 
beastly had happened. 

Presently I was more than positive, for 
I heard Clarice give a sort of sob from 
behind the folding doors. 

After that you needn't think that I 
stayed out of the room, for I couldn't ; 
J went in, just as though I'd heard nothing, 
and began fiddling with the pens. ‘‘ Coming 
out, old thing ?”’ I said. 

“No,” said Clarice, recovering like magic. 
Fact is, I've got a bit of a headache.’”’ 

Air’ll do it good,” I said, going to the 
window. 

“Oh, Peg!’’ said Clarice, and then she 
told me everything : how Ralph had written 
that he wasn’t going to spoil her life any 
longer ; how he’d no prospects, and how 
she must give him up 


; and how there was 
no prospect of their ever being married in 
all their lives, and so they'd hetter give it up. 
She'd finished crying before the end, but 
that made things almost worse than ever, 
for there was a look in her face that seemed 
to me worse than erving; and LI didn’t 
know what to do. 

Look here,” I said. There’s two 
sides to that game, old girl; you're not 
going to give him up.” 

|—-don’t know,” said Clarice ; and then 
she began to cry again, “ Perhaps it would 
be fairer to him,”’ she said; .“‘ for, you 
see—- And then she sobbed and sobbed. 
The whole thine seemed a muddle to 
me, and a pretty ghastly one, Both of them 


” 


12 


seemed likely to throw each other over 
because they were fond of each other: g 
regular game of cross-purposes, at least 
that’s what J thought ; but then I’m fifteen 
and not supposed to have an opinion. 
Anyhow our Christmas Day was biffed ; for 
Ralph wasn’t coming, and—— “‘T say, 
Clarice,” I said; and to tell the truth | 
nearly blubbed too. 

Cis cheered up at that, on the surface, 
you know, and we both went and stared 
out of the window. ‘‘ Worst of it is,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ that I’ve been and _ ordered the 
chicken, and Mrs. ‘Todd’s' the 
pudding ; they have to be made early.” 
I knew that it wasn’t really the “‘ worst of 
it,” but that she was just putting it that 
way; the real worst thing was that we 
should have to eat them all alone in a 
positively dreary manner with the thought 
of Ralph before us, as they say in books. 
It was just at that instant as I was thinking 
this that the quaintest old man came posting 
down the road. 

Now our window looks out on the front, 
and we'd been awfully pleased to get it, of 
course ; unfashionable end, but who cares, 
every one’s interesting; by this time we 
knew the next-door people by sight, and all 
the rest of the street. ‘I say, Peg,” said 
Clarice with an awfully brave gulp, “ that’s 
a quaint old card!” 

So he was, the queerest old chap in a 
pilet coat; he drove down the street bent 
double against the wind—it blows right up 
Atlingworth Street from the sea; he seemed 
frowning and muttering to himself as he 
went by. ‘ Wonder where he’s lodging 7” 
said Cis. 

“Doesn't look as if he could afford 
much,” I said, for truly he was as shabby 
as could be. Then we dropped the subject 
of him, for really we'd only been talking 
about him to try and drive out the thought 
of Ralph that kept banging on our heads 
all the while ; and we went to get ready to 
go out. 

That was the day before Christmas Eve. 
Clarice was due to play at the hotel at 
three o'clock, and to tell the truth I was 
a bit glad when she'd gone, for | wanted 
to think things out; it would have been 
plain to an idiot, and so it was plain to me, 
that after all J was at the bottom of every- 
thing. If only there hadn't been me, with 
education and clothes and_ things, they 
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“ So—it was all a Stanley Dwis. 
labrication!’ he said "—p, 136. 
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THE QUIVER 


coula have got married somehow. Clarice 
would have boxed my ears if I'd suggested 
such a thing to her, but it was true all the 
same, and I wondered whatever I could do. 
That was one thing, then there was the 
ghastly Christmas, dinner ; we should have to 
have it, and without Ralph. If only we 
knew someone we could ask ! 

Well, whatever d’you think I did next ? 
I stuck on my outdoor things and went out, 
thinking that perhaps I'd see someone I 
knew and invite them; everyone knows 
Brighton, and so everyone must go there 
some time or other; well, if only one of the 
St. Thorn’s girls would have come along, 
or. I was thinking that as I matched 
down the front; then I sat down with a 
bang on one of the green seats and laughed 
out loud, for of course everyone has their 
own dinners to eat on Christmas Day, and it 
wasn’t likely that anyone would want to 
come and share Clarice’s and my bony 
chicken and the half-pay pudding. 

“What's the joke, young lady?” said 
a quite new voice. 

I started, and then I felt rather 
pleased, for—quite close on the seat was 
sitting the identical old pilot-coated man, 
Clarice’s “‘ quaint old card.’”’ He was staring 
at me from behind his goggles, and I rather 
liked his face. 

“It’s,” I said, “it’s not a joke—at 
least, not exactly,” and then I told him— 
part of it. 

“Hum,” he said—didn’t seem to hear it 
hardly ; he just sat and stared out at the 
sea, and then, all of a sudden, an idea came 
romping into my head. 

Why shouldn’t he come to our Christmas 
dinner ? It was perfectly certain that he 
wouldn’t have much of one himself, by his 
looks ; and if Clarice had him to attend to 
she’d not be so miserable without Ralph. 
I’d seen “ sherry” advertised at eighteen- 
pence a bottle at the chicken shop, and I 
suddenly thought that I could afford that, 


and—it’d be a bit of a Christmas party. “I 


say, would you come ?”’ I said suddenly. 

“Hey?” said the “ old 
asked him again. 

Well, I expected him to accept at once, 
but he didn’t; he kept asking questions. 
1 suppose it was rather strange to be asked 
out to dinner by someone you've never 
seen before. 3ut I gave him the address, 
and said how we'd be pleased to see him at 


ecard,” so I 


half-past seven ; and I told him about the 
rather thin chicken and the half-pay pud- 
ding, and he didn’t seem to mind; but he 
said he’d come. 

I didn’t sav anything to Clarice when she 
came home, for there was no time; they'd 
asked her at the hotel to play there after 
dinner that night, and she suggested that 
I should come too. 

“You'd be dull here,’’ she said. “ And 
there you can sit in a corner of the lounge 
and watch everyone, and listen, and we'll 


go home together. Put on your nicest 
frock.” 
SolI did I was frightfully glad that she 


had something to do to keep her mind of 
things; and I put on the muslin dress I 
wore on Speech Day, and it looked quite all 
right. Both of us went off together, and 
we got to the lounge just before anyone 
came up from dinner. 

Cis played splendidly—she always does, 
I'd been watching the frocks and the people 
till she began, and then I stopped and just 
listened to her. It was a kind of Hungarian 
thing that she was playing, and I knew 
she was thinking of Ralph. I began to 
think of him, too, and of how hateful every- 
thing was, and how much better it would 
be if there hadn't been me to educate, and 
all that, when suddenly I felt a hand on 
my shoulder, and there was the “ card”! 

He was still dressed in his pilot coat, but 
I hardly noticed that ; what I did see was 
that he was shaking with rage, and he 
nearly frightened me out of my wits. 

“ So—it was all a fabrication, a tissue of 
lies !’’ he said, and more words to that 
effect. 

I simply stared. 

“Why, whatever,” I began, with my 
eyes popping straight out of my head, and 
then I stopped, for I thought he was mad. 
Luckily Cis had stuck me in a corner away 
from everyone, and no one could hear him. 

“Oh, no doubt it is the way of the worle 
nowadays, but it is a very ill way for all 
that. Foolish old man that I was, I took 
your words for truth, but—you were laugh- 
ing at me in your sleeve! Fourteen 
Atlingworth Street, and an invitation to 
dinner on Christmas Day! Oh, very funny 
indeed, young lady! No wonder you 
laughed,”’ and he turned and left me. 

I sat and shook till Cis came to take meé 
home, but I thought, too, as I shook. At 
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THE CHRISTMAS “CARD” 


frst 1 couldn’t think what he meaat, and 
then I began to guess. He must have 
thought that I was staying at the hotel, 
and that I’d made up our real address and 
the invitation as a kind of beastly joke. 
My face simply burned at the idea, as if 
[could ! Of course, he’d no idea, seeing me 
sitting there in the lounge, that [ was just 
For the 
matter of that, how did he get there him- 
self? I asked Cis that, for | told her the 
waole story on our way home. 

She was quite distressed, and said that 
I'd better not go to the hotel again, anyone 
vould come to an hotel she said, if they just 
asked for coffee or something ; lots of people 
did, and just sat and listened to the music. 

And the next day [ felt perfectly frightful, 
not that I showed it, because Cis must have 
been feeling just as bad, but when she'd 
started for the hotel L simply howled. 

If only someone 'd adopt I thought, 
“jut till I can earn my living. Then I 
shouldn’t be in the way to stop people’s 


as penniless as he was, and—— 


engagements, andl to make an ass of myself 
by trying to put things right all wrong.” 
And when I was in the very midst of my 
howls the front-door bell began. 

“Not for us,’’ | thought, and went on; 
and then, oh horrors !—‘‘ Mr. Lennox,” 
said the landlady from outside, and ushered 
in—the “card ! 

Well, IT wonder what you'd have done. 
I couldn't stop howling, even in my surprise, 
20 I didn’t. 

“I—I must apologise,” he said. ‘ [am 
a peppery old man, and—— In fact, my 
dear,” and then he cleared his throat, “ L 
made inquiries at the office of the hotel, 
and——”’ 

“Oh, then you know! Cis is at the 
hotel now, playing, and, well, glad 
that’s off my mind,” I said, trying to talk 
briskly like a book, and then, it you'd 
believe it, I began to howl again. And 
between my howls I told him all the whole 
story. He was poor, too, so I thought he’d 
understand; and he did—about Cis and 
Ralph, and my education, and everything. 

“Tm most awfully glad you came,” I 
said when he was going. ‘ And-—you'll 
come to dinner all the same to-morrow, 
won't you?” and - smiled at him out of 
my inghtfully red eves, 

“Hem! I shall be delighted,” he said, 
and he went away. 


And, next morning, the skies fell, or at 
least 1 wonder they didn’t. It was murky 
and cold, and Cis and I were in bed when 
the post came, and it brought just a letter 
for Cis. 

“Oh, Peg!’’ she said befsre even she’d 
finished it. ‘‘ Listen!’? and she began to 
read out bits, and it was from Ralph. 

He’d had an offer by telegram, he said, 
to come down to Brighton for an interview 
next day for an excellent secretaryship, “ far 
beyond his highest expectations.’’? He would 
be down by the six o’clock train, and “ if 
I get it——” Then Cis didn’t read any 
more, but her eyes told me the rest. 

““Who’s offering said, pretending 
not to notice too much. 


Lennox is the name,” said Cis. 

“Lennox!” [ said. IL nearly hopped 
straight out of bed. ‘‘ Why, whatever does 
it mean ? ”’ 

But we knew that night, for they both 
came to dinner—Mr. Lennox and Ralph. 
Everything was perfect—the thin chicken, 
and the lemonade, and the half-pay pudding. 
But perhaps that was because all the 
bothers had come right. It was silly of me, 
I suppose, not to have guessed that Mr. 
Lennox was not so awfully poor as he 
looked, but anyhow I’m glad L didn’t, for 
if so, none of the things would have hap- 
pened as they did. 
’ he said, when he lifted 
up his glass of lemonade after the half-pay 
pudding was taken out. Then he looked at 
me, there was no one else to look at, really, 
for Cis and Ralph were looking at each 


“Miss Peggy,’ 


other, ‘‘ Miss Peggy, you’ve given me the 
happiest Christmas Day that I’ve had for 
many years,” he said, ‘‘ and I’ve the prospect 
of a good secretary ’’—here he glanced at 
and——”’ then he stopped. “ You 
told me that you wished to be adopted,”’ 
he said. 

‘She doesn’t,” said Clarice, springing 
quite up and looking away from Ralph. 
* She belongs to me.” 

truly said it,’’ L owned, for L had, but 
it was because Then IL saw that 
Clarice’s ripping blue eyes were all filled 
with tears. ‘ Look here,” T said.“ Let’s 
adopt Aint.” nodded across at Mr. 
Lennox. “ You and Ralph will have t 
vo and live near him when you’re married, 
and 

So that’s what we arranged. 
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ERST, 
the 
manat 

the l’ront. 
would he 


\\ like best ? 

\ If he could 

speak for 

A Hand-knitted Silk Scarf. himself he 
would prob- 

ably ask for ‘‘ comforts’? of one kind 
or another. Too prosaic ? Oh no, they 
need not be. They can be choice as well 
as comiorting. Try these two, and see 


how he likes them for his days and evenings 
off duty. Thick fine in the 
trenches or for country wear, but see if silk 
does not make its appeal. 


woollics are 


A Hand-Knitted Silk Motor Scarf 

Use Peri-Lusta Pearl-knit 3 in a 
Khaki shade and a 
knitting needles, No. 
bone 


size 
pair of 
either 
lighter 
could 


10, 
steel. If a 
weight is required size 5 
be used instead. 

Having got the thread, you will 
find careful working and some 
perseverance will provide one of 
your very best gifts. 

Cast on 97 stitches. 

Knit 2, purl 2 all along, and 
knit the odd stitch at the end 

Every row is the same, the 
first stitch being slipped as for 
purling, and tightly drawn so as 
to make a good 


or 


firm edge. The 
odd stiteh 


makes a happy 
Variation to the 


HAND-MADE 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


A Selection of Really Practicable and Appealing 


Articles 


By NORA WALDRON 


the top of each rib is knitted everv time 
the one at the bottom of it is purled every 
time, and the stitch on cither side of these 
is alternately knitted and purled. 

This pattern makes a much thicker scart 
than does plain knitting, being more springy 
When lying flat it measures eight inches in 
width, but when the ribs are opened out, as 
when worn over the shoulders, it is almost 
double the width. This adaptability o! 
width makes it useful, too, for winding round 
the head in place of a helmet. 

Continue working until the scarf is the 
desired length, or until all the silk is used 
but about 15 which will be needed 
for the simple fringe. The model searf took 
the whole hank, and measures 47 inches. 

lor the fringe, cut o8 lengths of thread, 
double the length of the depth the fringe 


vards, 


is to be. For the model a length of 5 inches 
Was user]. 
With a fine bone crochet hook. or a steel 


one ot about 3, draw one ol 
these threads through each upper 
stitch of a rib, first doubling the 
thicad to give the middle point. 
YVake out the hook and draw the 
two ends through the loop just 
Draw tightly, but with- 
out pulling the knitting. Ex- 
periment how 
deep the 


size 


will soon show 


to go in_ inserting 
hook. 
Turn 
th 


the scarf and do 
same in all the new ribs now 
uppermost. If desired, the fringé 
knotted, the right-hana 
strand of one group being tied 
with the left-hand strand of th 
Phe simple tringe, 


over, 
be 


can 


nearest vioup 
as illustrated, is quite as effec 


live 
usual ribbing Treat the other end in the 
, > way SC ; reacly 
of knit 2, purl 2 A Gift “he” will appreciate when same way, and the scart 1s \ 
Ihe stitch on home on leave. for wear. 
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HAND-MADE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


A Pair of Silk Socks 

The illustration cannot show half the 
charm of these socks. But he who has under 
sone the rigours of active service will revel 
ina few such luxuries as can be enjoyed 
when on leave. 

The model sock is made of Pearsall’s 
Extra Quality Knitting Silk, Shade No. 182, 
Khaki. 

For a pair of socks, three recls (costing 
ys. 3d. each) will be required, and a set ot 
Yo. 16 needles. It is always advisable to 
purchase enough silk to finish the work, 
as nowadays, due to dyeing difficulties, an 
exact match in shade cannot be guaranteed. 

Cast on 132 stitches, 44 on each of the 
three needles, and join to make a round. 
It isa good plan to have the casting on in 
double thread, so as 
to give a nice firm 
edge. To do this, begin 
with a loop on the first 
needle in single thread 
about three yards from 
theend. Do 44 stitches 
with double thread on 
this needle, and each 
{the two others. Put “¥ 
the single stitch by the 
on? last added, an: 
knit these two together, 
lrawing the thread as 


tightly as ssible 


~ 


eee 


This is the best way 
ol preventing a space 


at the junction. Care 
must always be taken 
when working with silk, 
Which iS very smooth, 
and slips alone the 
needles more than 
Wool. When passing 
‘rom one needle to 
nother, the thread 
must always he drawn 


and ending with knit 2, on to one needle 
Divide the remaining 66 equally on two 
others, and leave these two unworked 

Knit the 66 stitches for the heel. Turn, 
and purl them, slipping the first stitch. 
Draw the thread as tightly as possible at 
the beginning of each row. Be careful not 
to stretch the stitches at the end of the two 
hanging needles, as this would give rise to 
a hole when picking up the stitches later. 
If this does cccur, a few darning stitches 
wiil be necessary, but the need for it may 
be avoided with care. ] 

Repeat these two rows on the 66 stitches 
26 times, that is, until 54 rows are done for 
the heel. Knit the 55th row, and on the 
next one begin to take off the heel 

Purl 36, purl 2 together, purl 1, turn. 

IXnit 8, decrease (by 
slip 1, knit 1, draw 
the slipped stitch over 
it), knit 1, turn. The 
first stitch must now 
be worked, and 
longer slipped. 

Purl 9, purl 2 to 
gether, purl r, turn. 
IXnit to, de rease, knit 
purl 1, turn. Purl 
11, purl 2. together, 
purl 1, turn. Knit 12, 
decrease, knit 1, turn. 
Purl 13, purl 2 together, 
turn. Knit 14, decrease. 
knit 1, turn A Purl 15 
purl 2 together, purl 
1, turn Knit 16, de 
crease, knit 1, turn 
Purl 17, purl 2 together, 
purl 1, turn. Nnit 18, 
decrease, knit 1, turn 

Continue — similarly, 
alwavs adding another 
stitch te the number 
worked on the previous 


tio} » -w: , akes 
ightly A Hot-water Bottle Cover makes row fo avoid the 
Rib in k quite a Novel Presert. 

I knit 2, puri 2 need for counting, work 
ler a depth of 8 inches up to the stitch thet 
tor any Jength desired If the leg is immediately precedes the gap made by the 
made anv 

ude any tonger than 8! inches, another last turn It is always the two stitches 
2 
l of silk may be required Phere are no between which the gap occurs that arc 


‘aTowings, the fit depending on the elas- 


ueity of the ribbing. 


The Gusset Heel 


t the heel, take 66 stitches, beginnine 


taken together. When all the stitches are 
worked in, giving 36 on the needle, pick up 
and knit. from the left side of the heel 28 
stitches. Inaddition to these purl 2 from the 
next needle, keeping the thread quite tight. 
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THE QUIVER 


Work 60. stitches from the hanging 
needles in ribbing on to the second needle. 

On the third needle work the four re- 
maining ones, tightly, in knit 2, purl 2, pick 
up and knit 28 stitches from the right side 
of the heel, and knit on to this needle 18 
stitches from the first needle 


The Foof 

There are now 158 stitches-on the needles, 
48 on the first, 60 on the second, and 50 on 
the third. The last 2 of the first needle, al 
of the second needle, and 
the first 4 of the third, are 
continued in ribbing to the 
taking off of the toe. 

The narrowings for the 
foot are done at the end of 
the first and at the beginning 
of the third needles, on altci 
nate rounds. At the end of 
the first needle leave 4 +4 
stitches. Knit 2 together, 
purl 2. At the beginning ot 
the third, knit 2, purl 2, slip 
1, knit 1, draw the slipped 
stitch over. Do a_ round 
without narrowings, and then 
narrow again in the same 
wav, and at the same 
points 

Repeat these two rounds 
until there are 120 stitches 
on all round. Work with 
out further narrowings as 
long as required for the foot, 
that is, the complete length less 2 inches 
The Round Toe 

Knit 2 together, knit 6 all the way round. 
Knit 7 rounds. Knit 2 together, knit 5 al! 
the way round. Knit 6 rounds. Knit 2 
together, knit 4 all the way round. WKnit 
5 rounds. Knit 2 together, knit 3 all the 
way round. Knit 4 rounds. Knit 2 to 
gether, knit 2 all the way round. Knit 3 
rounds. Knit 2 together, knit 1 all the way 
ound. Knit 2 rounds. Knit 2 together 
il the way round until ro stitehes remain. 

Cut the thread, and with a darning needle 
draw these tightly together and darn in 
the end on the inside. 

It will be seen that the numbers given 
do not exactly conform to the rules for 
knitting a sock in wool. The slight changes 
made give a much improved shape 


Mins 
if 


A Netted Bag for Carrying 
Crechet Cotton. 


For Baby 

‘The hot-water bottle cover illustrated 
shows a charming little present for baby, 
whether boy or girl. Never were hot bottles 
a ereater comfort than this year ! 

' is made of cream wool, and decorated 
im pink and green. The work is plain tricot, 
which serves as an excellent foundation for 
cross-stitch. This is not recommended for 
the largest size of bottles, as the holding of 
the work becomes difficult if there are too 
many stitches on the hook. 

The materials required to 
make one like the model 
are an ounce of Harrap’s 
cream vest wool, a soft 
4-ply wool, a_ skein of 
Pen-Lusta Filo Art E117 
pink shade, No. 161, and 
one of green shade, No. 236, 
4. and a bone tricot hook eight 
inches long, with the hook 
i of suitable size for the wool 
p N An ordinary hook will not 
do, as tricot needs a long 
straight hook like a knitting 
needle, with a knob at one 
end, and a hook at the other 

The cover is made to slip 
over the rubber bottle, a tab 
passing through the handle, 
and fixing it in position by 
means of either a snap fas- 
tener or a loop and button. 
The length of the cover is 
cight inches, and the width 


six anda half. The work is done length- 


ways. 
Foundation—Chain 36. 
1st row.—Miss the chain next to the hook. 


Tnsert the hook in the next one, and draw 
a loop through. There are now 2 stitches 
on the hook. Draw a loop through the 
next chain stitch, making 3 on the hook. 
Repeat this process till all the 36 have been 
worked. 

2nd vow.—Draw the working thread 
through the first 2 loops on the hook, taking 
care not to draw it tightly. Continue 
similarly, drawing through 2 stitches at 
a time until all are worked off, and only one 
stitch remains on the hook. 

rd vou Insert the hook in the end one 
of the upright loops that are seen on the 
face of the work. Draw a loop through, 
making two loops on the hook. Insert in 
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HAND-MADE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


the next upright loop, and draw through, 
making three loops on the hook, Continue 
similarly to the last stitch, and before 
drawing a loop through this throw the 
working wool over the hook. This is to 
make an increase for the shaping. 

4th row.—Draw through one stitch only, 
then continue, as before, drawing through 
two at a time till only one remains. Now 
that two complete pattern rows are done 
the size can be computed. If too long or 
short for the side of the bottle, take off or 
add the requisite number of stitches to 
make it correct. The number of stitches 
to make an inch in width in the model is 
5th—16/h rows—\Work as directed alter- 
nately for the 3rd and 4th rows, adding a 
stitch at each end of each journey. 

17th row.—Insert the hook in the second, 
not in the end one, of the upright loops, and 
do not throw the wool over before working 
the last stitch. There are 50 stitches on, 
and no more are to be added. 

18th row.— Draw through two at a time, 
all along. 

Igh—54th vows.—Like and 18th 
rows alter 
nately. Do more 
here if the width 
of the bottle 
Tequires it It 
you should neec 
fewer rows here, 
count up the 
humber of rows 
worked from the 
foundation, add 
the number re- 
quired to bal- 
ance the depth 
ot the increas- 
ing, seven, and 
see if it is wide 
tnough for the 
Tose- buds and 
the Name. Each rose-bud needs nine spaces 
These should present no difficulty, though a 
longer name than Monica may do so. In 
that case the word nany may be used. 

55th row—At the end, draw the loop 
through the two last upright stitches at the 

“ame time, 


This Will decrease a stitch. 

Draw through two stitches 
tach time to the last three, and work these 
‘htee off together, reducins a stitch at this 


Showing the detailed working of the Netted Bag. 


end also. Continue reducing a stitch at 
each end similarly until 36 remain. 

Do four rows, that is, two rows of pattern 
without increase or decrease, and then 
increase agein at each end till theie are 
50 stitches on. 

Work these 50 for the same aepth as 
belore, and then decrease at the bottom end 
just as belore. 

At the top, the tab 1s made for the fasten- 
ing, beginning two rows before the decreas- 
ing begins at the bottom. 

Increase one at each journey for five 
rows, and then decrease two in each of the 
next two rows. 

On the next row leave six unworked. 

Continue decreasing at each end until 
36 stitches remain. 

Work double crochet all round to join 
the side and bottom, and up the other 
side and round the top to make it 
match. 

With the Peri-Lusta, threaded in a small 
rug needle, work the cross-stitch rose-buds 
and desired lettering. 

Sew on a snap-fastener or a button and 


loop. And that finishes another dainty, 


gift. 
For Older 
People 
So many of 
all ages are 
neecle - workers 
that work-bags, 
needle-cases and 
such working 
conveniences 
will be suggest- 
ive. 


A Netted Bag 
for Crochet 
Cotton 
All kinds of 

fascinating 

things can be 
done with netting, and this little bag makes 


a fine first exeicise. Try it and see for 
vourself what interesting work netting can 
he. 


You will need a rather fine steel netting 
needle, and a mesh a quarter-of-an-inch 
in width. Two thick knitting needles used 
side by side would do instead of a mesh 
while you are trying ‘‘ to see how it works.”’ 
Later on you will want a variety of meshes. 
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THE QUIVER 


The bag illustrated is made of Peri- 
Lusta crochet cotton No. 10 in a_ usetul 
shade of ecru. 

Take a length of the cotton, 
12 inches, tie into a ring, an] pin it to your 
knee. Or, if preferred, use a longer length 
taken round the foot and brought up to an 
easy reach of the hands, Thread the 
needle, not too fully, or it will not pass 
easily through the holes if a fine mesh is 
being used. 

Tie the end of the working cotton threaded 
in the needle 
firmly to the pre- 
Hold 
this loop m the 
left hand with the 
thumb above and 
fingers below. 
Place the mesh 
close to it in the 
position shown in 
the working illus- 
tration. 

With the right 


say about 


pared loop. 


rae sess, 


mesh to prevent knots forming at the back, 
and must only be withdrawn at the last 
moment when the stitch is being knotted 
tightly in position. 

Do twelve stitches in a similar way, 
working towards the right end of the mesh, 
Slip them all off to the left. If you find 
they do not slip, your hand has been drawn 
too tightly, a common trouble with be- 
ginners. ‘To obviate this, keep the working 
loop rather more to the right when drawing 
up the thread. Tie up the foundation thread, 
making star- 
shaped 
stitches. 
stitch of the se 
cond row will need 
care to get it well 
placed. It is a 
help to pin three 
of the loops 
farthest away 
from you firmly 
to your knee, as 
this gives you a 


ring of 
The first 


hand draw the better pull. 

working thread For. the second 
towards you, over From this it is seen how the Hot-water Bottle round work a 
the mesh, over Cover is worked. stitch into each 
the first three loop, instead of 


fingers of the left hand, lying easily in posi- 
tion, back again under the three fingers and 
the mesh, and a little over to the left, so 
that the thumb can press it lightly on the 
mesh and keep it in position. 

Let the working thread lie well away 
from the mesh and bring it round towards 
the right when the needle is inserted. Push 
the needle into the loop on the three fingers, 
which must be kept rigid. The needle goes 
above the fingers, below the mesh and under 
the foundation thread. 

Now comes a most important use for the 
little finger. As the right hand draws the 
needle through, the little finger of the left 
hand catches the new loop formed. The 
old loop is released from the three fingers, 
and the new loop is held firmly while the 
needle is drawn well to the right. 

The stitch is finished by 
of the working thread held between the 
right thumb and first finger. The little 
finger will gradually be drawn towards the 


a steady pull 


into the same foundation thread as on the 
first round, doing three and releasing two 
from the mesh, so that there is no pull side 
ways. 

The third round is like the 

On the fourth round every 
alternate loop, by working two in one loop. 

The illustration of the 
fifth round just begun. 


second. 
increase in 


shows the 
The needle is about 
to be inserted into one of the increase loops. 

Continue working round and round until 


work 


the bag is big enough. If it is merely for 
a ball of crochet cotton there are enough 


stitches on. If a larger size is desired, do 
two plain rounds and then another round 
of increasings as before, working the double 
stitches in the alternate loops. 

Work the last round over a 
mesh, or a thick knitting needle. 

Work a draw-string in simple chain, and 
thread it through the last row. 

The cotton used in the working illustration 
is Ardern’s Ivory, medium shade, No. 24 


narrower 


Miss Waldron will be pleased to reply to any correspondence addressed to her, c/o the Editor. 
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WHAT MEN OF ACTION SAY 


(Some typical extracts from letters) : 

(50) Sergeant Corrie, late A.S.C.-—‘‘ Owing to shel! shock I had ; (6) Gunlayer H. W. Rooke. I tind Phosferine a very beneficial 
nervous breakdown and sleeplessness, but Phosferine is doing and splendid nerve remedy.’ 

(30) Lance-Corporal W. O'Connor, Dublin Fusiliers. was blown 


up and buried, and 


wonders for me.’ 
(68) Private J. H. Frankland, E. Yorks Regt. “1 was a nervous 


and bodily wreck through typhoid and dysentery, but 


1 when rescued was speechi ervous, 
Phosferine enabled me to regain my health.” 


and sleepless, but I am rapidly recovering thanks to 
Phosferine.’ 


All these dauntless fighters exemplify the great part Phosferine plays in enabling them to overcome suffering and the most extreme 


exertions. No Ser effort exhausts the energy of these valiant men, no extra hardships break down their endurance, because 
Phosferine recharges their systems with the vitality to survive all the rigours daily experienced. 


When you require the Best Tonic Medicine, see you get 


PHOSFERIN 


A PROVEN REMEDY FOR 


Nervous Debility Exhaustion Nerve Shock Faintness Rheumatism 

Influenza Neuralgia Loss of Appetite Brain Fag Headache 

Indigestion Maternity Weakness Lassitude Anaemia Hysteria 

Sleeplessness Premature Decay Neuritis Backache Sciatica 
Phosferine hos 4 world-wide repute for curing disorders of t 


nerBous system more ¢ 


mpletely and speedily, and at leas cost, thon any other ) reparanon 
. part.ca arly convenient for wm on ACTIVI SERVICE, travellers. 
et It can 6e used any time, anywhere, in accurate dos 6,45 no water iy needed 
ge dose ulor or soldier w 


tube is small eno t arry in the poke 
Ul be the better for Phuoferine=send hin « tuve of tablets. Solu by all Chemists, Stores, et The 
the 13 size 


Proprietors: ASHTON & PARSONS, Ltd. La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. 
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4 O man knows the day on which 
HS N the child Jesus came into the 
\ world, but the Birthday of our 
WY Saviour has been fixed by mankind for 
Yy the 25th of December. Some may say 
h this was arbitrarily fixed upon; I 
think it was most happily chosen, 
and for this reason: Right through 
N) Autumn into Winter the days are ever 
AS shortening, the dark nights lengthen- 
ing. until at last on December 22nd we 
reach the shortest day. Then there is 
a pause: the long winter Night holds 
Ho its icy hand on the Day, and the sun- 
)_ light grows no longer—until on Christ- 
3 mas Day, when, by one short minute, 
Sk the battle is won, the tide is turned. 
nN Henceforth the days grow longer, the 
“\" dark decreases. Slowly, but surely 
Myand irresistibly, the light has con- 
quered, and will conquer until it 
emerges into Summer’s most glorious 
Day. 


At the Turn 
The Festival is curiously well chosen 
this year. We have been through the 
iif longest night in very truth. It almost 
seemed at last as if Night would con- 
| quer Day, and the icy hand of des- 
potism sway the world. The shortest 
Ms day has come—and gone. Now we 
know that the battle is won. The 
ax news has been almost too good to be 
\ true: for the first time for these five 
/) unhappy years we can see the shadows 
receding. There will be troubles and 
wy anxieties, hitches and setbacks, but 
« henceforth steadily the day must 
lengthen until at last full Peace shall 
reign. 


/ What should be the attitude of our 
| hearts towards this ? 
© Those old primitive peoples who 


o}, Watched the receding of the sun with 
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so much anxiety and dread were 
quick to note the passing of the night. 
Their first impulse was one of thank- 
fulness—and hence the placing of 
Yuletide just where it is in the calendar 
as a festival of gratitude. 


Our Festival of Thanks 

This Christmastide, in spite of our 
own individual sorrows and losses, our 
attitude of mind and heart cannot but 
be one of. overwhelming gratitude. 
In the first place we cannot help giving 
thanks for the success that has been 
given to our arms. When we remem- 
ber the military position last Easter, 
when we think of the previous break- 
down of Russia, the serious menace of¢ 
the U-boat campaign, we must render 
our tribute of thanks to God for seeing 
us safely through the deep waters. 

But more than that we need to show 
our thanksgiving for moral as’ well as 
material success. In fighting such an 
enemy as Germany we always had 
before us the danger of imbibing his 
spirit whilst defeating his ends. You 
cannot touch pitch without being de- 
filed. All the more is it a cause of 
gratitude that President Wilson,. by 
his idealism and insistence on just and 
righteous aims, has lifted us all to a 
higher moral plane. To the President 
of the United States it has been given 
to express all that is highest and 
noblest in our war aims. He has 
stamped with his high authority the 
best aspirations of humanity. He has 
won himself the leadership among the 
Allies not by weight of invective but 
by the righteousness of his conceptions. 
Is this not something to be thankful 
for ? 

We are deeply grateful for the 
prospect of peace. Our hearts -are 
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cheered at the certain hope of the 
destruction of militarism and all that 
it stands for, and at the official recog- 
nition of the longing of mankind for 
the,day when men shall indeed turn 
their swords into ploughshares. 


The Something More 

How are we going to show our 
gratitude ? The idea of a Christmas 
festival of mere eating and drinking— 
however curtailed by the Food Con- 
troller’s regulations—seems singularly 
inappropriate this year, and I must 
confess that the mere passing on of 
gifts to one’s relatives and friends 
strikes me as a very inadequate ex- 
pression of one’s thankfulness. The 
times demand something more. It 
> will be far more fitting, and will do 
our hearts good, if we.can, each of us 
individually, render some splendid, 
spontaneous act of service to those 
who have not the same advantages 
that we enjoy—particularly those who 
~have wellnigh lost their all in this 
terrible war. 


To the Sorrowing 

I know that you, my reader, have 
been bruised and crushed by the loss 
of your nearest and dearest: I know 
that your impulse is to withdraw into 
yourself, to pass the Christmas festival 
in bitterness of heart or weariness of 
soul. Is there not a better way? 
Cannot you, who have lost your dear 
one, translate your gift of motherhood, 
or fatherhood, or friendship, into the 
fine, sweet, spiritual love of some un- 
loved and untended soul ? I am not 
talking religious platitudes. I have 
seen the mother whose heart was 
frozen by the loss of her son, and have 
seen her softened, renewed, revitalised, 


by taking to her broken heart a poor 
waif who had never known the love 


her fallen son had enjoyed. Cannot 
you, who have loved so much and lost 
so much, make stepping stones of your 


ee, 


Even to the bereaved there is the 
occasion for the rich offering of 
sacrificial love, and to one and all of 
us there is the opportunity of uplifting 
our hearts and rendering thanks to 
God by pouring out our gifts on His 
altar. 


A Work of Love _ 

One hesitates, among the scores of 
worthy appeals that are being made, 
to suggest an object for alms. 
sonally, I have been moved by the 
subjects of Mrs. Lock’s appeal in our 
own Army of Helpers. As she tells 
in another place, I accompanied her on 


the little trip to the Barnardo Boys’ % 
I came away deeply im- ¢ 


Garden City. 
pressed with two things: In the first 
case with the truly Imperial concep- 
tion of the work among the boys—it is 
a place where the wastage of human 
life is being turned into the man-power 
of the future. In the second case I 
marvelled at the spirit of love, the in- 
dividual tending of each different soul, 
that seemed to permeate the work. 

Dare I hope that my readers will 
realise the desire of our hearts, and 
make this Quiver Bed a fitting me- 
morial of our gratitude for national 
mercies ? I leave the matter with my 
readers. 

‘This is but one of the 
that are open for the tokens of our 
gratitude. As usual, I shall be only 
too delighted to receive and pass on 
contributions to any of the charities 
making appeal in our columns this 
month. 

There only remains for me to wish 
each of my readers a deeply Happy 
Christmas, and a New Year of Peace 
and Joy. 
strive to make the shadows 
crease, and 
the light 
lengthen out 
to the Perfect 
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LEAVES 
THA 


UMBRELLA 


photographed before and 
after repair, is an example of 
what can be done in the Stan- 
worth workshops. 

A complete wreck in the 
frst picture, the second shows 
the poor “patient” after being By 
repaired and re-covered with 

the famous Stanworth “ De- 
fiance Silk Union. 


Send us your 
Umbrella 


y, together with P.O. for 
Hees it will reach you per 
return of post, looking as iresh 
as on the day you first pur 
chased it. Postage on Foreign Bi 
extra. 

eard will bring you our 
ne ~atalogue ot Stan 

* Defiance” Umbrellas, 
for re-covering 
umbrellas from 5/. upwards. 


STANWORTH & CO. 


Horthern Umbrelia Works, 
BLACKBURN. 


IRISH LINEN. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 
For Xmas Gifts: 


are always acceptable, no matter whom : 
the recipient may be. We havea large : 
and varied stock to choose from. An : 
example is No. Git, Ladies’ Sheer : 
Linen Handkerchiefs, hand-em. 
b oidered monogram in any two-letter : 
combination, about 1 ins. : 
Square with narrow 12 3: 
hew. Per doz. 

Price Litt—describinys Handkerchiefs 
per doz.—and Samples sent post free 


ROBINSON, & CLEAVER, Lid., 36C Donegall Place, 


For delicious 


HOME-MADE BREAD 


and economical 


CAKES and PUDDINGS, 
use 


BORWICK’ 


BAKING 
POWDER 


ANY people to-day pay higher 

rates than necessary for their 

Insurances ; while others. will 
find on close examination that their 
policies cover too little. Before Renew- 
ing Old Policies or taking out New 
Ones, write for our latest rates and 
generous terms and specify thé particular 
branch of Insurance in which you are 
: interested. Our experts will be able 
to advise, and we may be in a position 
. to effect very considerable economies 
for you, 


PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF BUSINESS 
TRANSACTED. 

Live Stock 

Loss of Profits 

Marine 


Motor Car 


Annuities 

Boiler Insurance 

Contingency 

- Disease and Sickness 

Employers’ Liability Personal Accident 

Fidelity Guarantee Plate Glass 

Fire Public Liability 

Indemnity Securities in Transi 

f 1 hold Redempti Sprinkler Leakage 

Life Tractor 

The “ALL-IN”™ Policies for House- 
holders, Houseowners, Offices, Schools, 
Boarding-houses, etc. 


The Farmers’ “Compleat” Fire Policy. 


The Farmers’ “ Compleat" Employers 
Liability and General Indemnity Policy. 


f Aircraft: Employers’ and Personal Policies. 


Head Office: 


BRITISH DOMINIONS HOUSE, 


Royal Exchange Avenae, London, E.C.3. 
$2 Moorgate Street, E.C.2.; 52 Threadneedle 
Street, E.C.2; 79 Pall Mall, 8.W.1 ; 296 High 

Holborn, W.C.1. 
Branches and Agents throughout the United Kingdom 


ASSETS EXCEED £13,000,000. 


Applications for Agencies are invited. 


(MONEY: | 

( | 

¢ 
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CHANGE IN THE 
| CHRISTMAS MENU 


You may not be able to have Turkey—but keep the Christmas Feast 


By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


NCE again Christmastide has arrived, 
€) and once again the children are joy- 
ously “ breaking up”’ for the holidays 
with a cheery anticipation of the good 
things which are always forthcoming at 
this season of the year. Once again, too, 
mothers are planning and scheming that 
there may not be disappointments, for 
Christmas is a “‘ red letter day ”’ in the life 
of every child, and, rations or no rations, the 
national Yuletide customs must be observed 
as fully as the circumstances permit. 


No Turkey? 

Now with regard to culinary traditions— 
and it is with such affairs that this article is 
concerned—one may confidently state that 
on Christmas Day, 1918, comparatively few 
households will boast of turkey or the “‘ roast 
beef of Old England”; but these, after all, 
are of secondary importance to children. 
The crowning jéys of Christmas dinner to 
young folk are undoubtedly the plum-pud- 
ding and mince pies, and if by hook or by 
crook sweets which resemble as nearly as 
possible the succulent concoctions of pre- 
war days can be achieved, any discrepancy 
in the first course of the meal will be wil- 
lingly overlooked and forgiven. 

Christmas Day falls this year on a Wednes- 
day, which position in the week has both 
advantages and drawbacks. ‘‘A_ whole 
week of Sunday dinners to be provided,” I 
recently heard a not too capable housewife 
wail when the subject was under discussion. 
This was, ‘however, not the view taken by 
another more optimistic mother, who re- 
plied, “‘ Yes; but at any rate there are days 
when one can do the shopping in between 
the Sundays, which is not the case when 
Christmas Day falls earlier or later in the 
week.” 


Some Practical Suggestions 
The first problem that presents itself for 
solution to every housewife is whether the 
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meat rations shall be drawn for the Sunday 
preceding Christmas Day, or, taking ad- 
vantage of the period of grace, shall the 
coupons be hoarded and a feast of beef or 
mutton be reserved for the 25th? Some per- 
sons will, no doubt, consider themselves very 
clever and draw two weeks’ rations on the 
24th, but a little reflection will disclose the 
extreme selfishness ot such a proceeding, and 
the entire absence of the goodwill which we 
profess at this season. In common fairness 
to the rest of the community the meat ration 
Should be drawn on the usual day, and 
dishes, which if not couponless nearly come 
into this category, be provided for Christmas 
and the ensuing Bank Holiday. 


Think of the Children 


We are all agreed that at all times Christ- 
mas is primarily the children’s festival, and 
I think at present everyone feels that the 
only possible way of being festive is to re- 
gard it from the children’s point of view. 
Now food from the standpoint of a grown-up 
is a matter of acquired personal taste, but 
most children are absolutely satisfied if 
some dish that is out of the common groove 
of their menus decks the board to celebrate 
a specia! occasion. 


A Fried-Fish Christmas? 

Some young folk of my acquaintance con- 
sider a meat pie as the very height of gas- 
tronomic bliss, whilst another family of 
youngsters vote for fried fish when on rare 
occasions they are permitted to-have a voice 
in the selection of dinner. Doubtless the 
reason in both and other kindred cases is 
that the particular dish is but seldom forth- 
coming, and is therefore regarded in the 
light of a special delicacy. In accordance 
with the very true axiom that “ anticipation 
is better than realisation,” or, at any rate, 
enhances it, and in order that the selection 
of such an important item shall be unani- 
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mous, give the children a list of possible 
dishes and let them make their own selec- 
tion. 


. Pie or Ham for a Change 


The suggestions might include : Rabbit, 


’ fish or vegetable pie, fried cod, plaice, fresh 


haddock, etc., sausage toad-in-the-hole, cur- 
ried fish, rabbit or eggs, with the addition 
of any special family favourites. A large 
majority will certainly vote for pie, and with 
the increased margarine ration, a proportion 
of lard ensured, dripping always available, 
together with the flour, which is almost up 
to its pre-war standard of fineness and 
whiteness, there is no difficulty as far as the 
crust is concerned, while rabbits for one or 
two coupons and bacon unrationed will pro- 
vide a delicious and substantial meal at no 
great cost. 

Writing of bacon reminds one, with 
thankfulness, of the greatly improved 
quality of this meat. A small ham, cushion 
or gammon will probably be served hot at 


_ many a Christmas table, and if accom- 


panied by a tureen of parsley sauce, sprouts 
or cabbage and delicious floury potatoes 
(the vegetables rendered all the sweeter by 


reason of the time and labour spent on the 


allotment), constitute a meal that should 


please any person privileged ‘to partake of 
such succulent fare. 


The Christmas Pudding and Mince- 
meat 

Walking through the provision department 
of some large stores recently revealed the 
fact that thousands and thousands of pud- 
dings in tins and basins were awaiting cus- 
tomers—civilian customers, for the Govern- 
ment Commissariat Department has prom- 
ised that every soldier and sailor shall have 
his half-pound ration of pudding on Christ- 
mas Day. 

The average British housewife scorns 
to break away from the pudding and 
mince-meat made from the time-honoured 
family recipe; but these are extraordinary 
times, and most of us will have to put aside 
personal feelings for once and buy our plum- 
pudding ina tin. It is true that the Food 
Controller has promised the release of a 
certain quantity of dried fruit before Christ- 
mas, but at the time of writing the fruits 
have not been delivered to my grocer, 
though possibly other localities have been 


more fortunate. Even supposing the cur- 
rants, raisins and sultanas were available, 
some important alteration muSt be made to 
suit the ingredients to war conditions. For 
instance, fresh eggs, even if one can afford 
them, should not be uSed, they are needed 
for far more valuable purposes. 

Dried eggs are plentiful, and they are ex- 
cellent for puddings and many other uses if 
the directions for soaking, etc., are carefully 
followed. If syrup or treacle can be ob- 
tained these are splendid substitutes for 
both eggs and sugar, and the pudding will 
lose none of its lightness or flavour. 


Emergency Mince-meat 


A war emergency mince-meat can be made 
thus: Peel, core, and mince two large 
apples. Put into a lined saucepan with a 
tablespoonful of chopped suet, two table- 
spoonfuls of fine breadcrumbs, and moisten 
with syrup or treacle. Add a few currants or 
sultanas cut in halves, and a little candied 
peel, also spice according to individual 
taste. Cook for a few minutes until the 
sytup has melted and the ingredients are 
well mixed. When cold use as a filling for 
pastry cases. 

It is unfortunately bey ond my powers to 
suggest a substitute for dried fruits, but 
candied peel is within reach of everyone who 
likes to carry out the following directions, 
which have kept my household provided 
with this useful commodity for some months 
past. 

Take as many oranges and lemons as 
are required and divide the peel of each into 
six or eight segments before carefully re- 
moving from the fruit. Let the pieces of 
peel lay in a basin for three days covered 
with cold water to which has been added a 
good pinch of salt. Drain well, then throw 
into a pan of boiling water, and cook till the 
peel can be easily pierced with a knitting 
needle. Lift on to a sieve and drain again. 
Put half a pint of cold water and half a 
pound of sugar into a lined saucepan, boil to 
a syrup, then place the peel in the liquor and 
simmer gently for half to three-quarters of 
an hour according to the thickness of the 
peel. Lemon peel takes more cooking than 
orange peel. Drain the peel on a sieve, 
placing a plate underneath so that none of 
the precious syrup is wasted. Any syrup 


that is left over can be reserved for making 
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CHANGE IN THE CHRISTMAS MENU 


a further store of candied peel, and in order 
to avoid evaporation, the peel can be 
candied in a covered casserole in the oven 
or in the ever-useful hay-box. As soon as 
the peel is thoroughly dry it should be 
placed in an air-tight tin lined with paper. 
When required, shred as usual. 


The Question of the Christmas Cake 
With home-made candied peel, dried eggs, 
syrup and the spasmodic appearance of 
dates, dried fruits and crystallised cherries, 
it should not be impossible to compound a 
cake important enough to figure at the 
Christmas feast. Here is a recipe for a good 
spice cake: Mix together 1 Ib. sieved flour, 
a saltspoonful of salt, ene teaspoonful each 
of ground ginger, cinnamon and grated nut- 
meg, and 2 oz. shredded candied peel. Put 
4 oz. lard and eight tablespoonfuls syrup 
into a saucepan, and when warm add to the 
dry ingredients. Dissolve one teaspoonful 
of bicarbonate soda in a ‘teacupful of milk 
(warmed) and stir into the cake. Mix very 
thoroughly, turn into a greased cake tin, and 
bake in 4 moderate oven for 1} to 2 hours. 


Yorkshire Parkin 

Yorkshire Parkin is always liked, and is a 
splendid stand-by in these days, as the 
necessary ingredients are generally forth- 
coming, though the preserved ginger which 
adds so much to the flavour is not always 
procurable. Note that this luncheon cake 
contains neither sugar nor eggs, two useful 
omissions. 

Put 1 Ib. sieved flour into a_ basin 
and mix with it a pinch of salt, 
flavourings of ground ginger and allspice. 


‘ Rub in 3 oz. each of lard and dripping, 


then pour in four tablespoonfuls of warmed 
Syrup and the same quantity of treacle. 
Lastly, add a level teaspoonful of bicar- 
bonate of soda dissolved in a teacupful of 
warmed milk. Bake in a moderate oven for 
1}to2 hours. The flavouring of the cake 
can be varied by omitting the spices and 
substituting ground caraway seeds, or, as 


these are scarce, get dill seeds and grind 
them to the finest possible powder in a coffee 
mill. The dill seed powder tastes exactly like 
caraway powder, but it is more pungent 
{perhaps because the seeds are freshly 
ground), and a tablespoonful will be founa 
sufficient to flavour a cake made with the 
above quantities. A) little home-made can- 
died peel gives an excellent finish to a cake 
flavoured with caraway or dill seed powder, 


Cake without Syrup 

These cakes both call for syrup which, 
alas! like most other commodities, is often 
impossible to obtain. At such times the 
following recipe will be useful: Take 6 
oz. each of finest oatmeal and sieved flour, 
mix well together, add a pinch of salt, and 
rub in 3 oz. each of lard and good clarified 
dripping. Add 2 oz. brown sugar, the 
grated rind of a lemon, and 4 oz. candied 
peel. Dissolve a small teaspoonful of bi- 
carbonate of soda in a teacupful of warmed 
milk, stir in one tablespoonful of vinegar, and 
beat well into the cake mixture. Put into a 
well-greased tin and bake in a hot oven for 
two hours. 


War-Time Macaroons 

1 recently came across this recipe for war- 
time macaroons. I have not yet tried it, 
but it certainly reads as if the result should 
be delicious, and I dare say some of my 
readers will like to experiment with a view 
to furnishing their tea-tables during the 
festive season, 

Put half a pound of desiccated coco-nut 
into a basin and stir in enough sweetened 
condensed milk to produce & stiff paste. 
Sprinkle in half a teaspoonful of baking 
powder and mix this into the paste quickly. 
Rinse an eggcup with cold water and fill 
with the paste, turn out on to a greased 
baking tin. When all the paste: has been 
used put the tin into a moderate oven and 
bake the macaroons until they are golden 
brown. Stored in an air-tight tin these 
cakes should keep fresh for several days. 


(Mrs, St. Clair will be glad to reply to inquiries if a stamped addressed envelope is sent. 
Address, c/o THE QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London. E.C.4.> 
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“ Britons have ever fought well for their country, 
and their country’s Cause is the high Cause of Free- 
dom and Honour. That fairest earthly fame, the 
fame ef Freedom, is inseparable from the names of 
Albion, Britain, England ; it has gone out to America 
and the Antipodes, hallowing the names of Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand; it has found a new 
home in Africa; and this heritage is our glory and 
BripGes. 


A New Nut for the Helpers to Crack 


Y DEAR HELPERS,—TI told you 
last month that I had a new 


scheme to put before you. I am 
asking you to help me in assisting 


Dr. Barnardo’s Boys’ Garden City 


It is always a Source of regret to me that 
most of my readers have to sce the objects 
for which I appeal through my eyes. 
There is so much more satisfaction, so 
much more direct interest, in seeing things 
for oneself. Still I will do my best. 

The very rainiest, most unpromising day 
in September saw my first introduction to 
Dr. Barnardo’s work. It had always been 
present to my mind as a solid piece of well- 
doing, a tried and trusted achievement of 
one disinterested man, unimpeachable as 
the Bank of England, and a valuable asset 
to the Nation both before and during the 
war. But in a busy life one cannot see 


everything, and ‘ Barnardo’s ’’ was amongst 
seen 


those organisations destined to be 


Conducted by R-H.Lock 


some 
arrived, and I defy anyone to choose a 


day.” The “some day’ had 
worse One for seeing a Garden City. How- 
ever, it reminded me of some past happy 
days in Kerry which the Irish gardener 
always designated as ‘‘saft’’—days on which 
you sank into the ground with a squelch 
as you walked, and the mist blotted out 
everything. The thought of the green 
mountains and the peatscent and the bog- 
cotton came to me with those strange tricks 
of memory, as the Editor of THe QuivER 
and I set out for Woodford Green from 
Liverpool Street, and strange to say the 
vehicle with which Mr. Paget, the Governor 
of the Garden City, met us at Woodford 
just fitted in with my train of thought. It 
was exactly like the weird and wonderful 
one-horse shay, known as an “ insoide”’ 
in the south of Ireland. 


In Dashing Style 

The horse, harnessed to the ‘“ insoide,” 
took us along at a dashing rate—fortunately, 
Mr. Paget appeared to be a skilled Jehu— 
and we spun along green lanes to Gwynne 
House, a gift from Charles II. to the fair 
and famous Nell, so it is said. In this 
pleasant, old-fashioned, rambling house live 
the Governor and his wife, and around them 
lies the Garden City in which at the moment 
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646 boys are living. In five weeks recently 
the Home admitted 195 children, of whom 
92 were the children of soldiers and sailors. 

Next month I shall describe to you the 
pleasant spot in which these boys live. 
But this month I must just indicate the 
special appeal I am making to you. 

The demands on space at the Garden City 
have been so great that difficulties seemed 
ahead, when by great good fortune an 
adjoining property of 10 acres and a large 
house, Roding House, were put up for 
sale. They were bougit at a Cost of £3,250 
by a generous friend of the Home, who gave 
them anonymously in memory of his son— 
killed in action. This splendid gift makes 
the area of the total estate 50 acres in all, 
and adds this roomy house for the accom- 
modation of 40 boys. The additional 10 
acres have already been put under cultiva- 
tion for potatocs and other vegetables. 
The boys themselves cultivate ail the ground 
at the Garden City, and the crops obtained 
ate remarkable both for quantity and 
quality. 

The 40 beds in Roding House recuire en- 
dowment. That is 
the appeal to which 
I direct my helpers. 
Each bed can be en- 
dowed for £500. I 
want THE QUIVER 
readers to name a 


“* Quiver’ Army 
of Helpers Bed” 


It is a big enter- 
prise, but with good- 
will I feel we may 
accomplish it. I 
don’t want you to 
be daunted by the 
amount. If every 
reader of these pages 
sent a small sum we 
should have the £500 
ina few months. Several pounds are wel- 
¢ome, but so are several shillings or several 
pence. I want you to realise that this 1s a 
piece of Empire Work” that you are help- 
ing—not a mere industrial home scheme. 
Dr. Barnardo aimed at and achieved far 
more than that. It is fifty years ago since 
he began his work. During that time he 
réscued 85,286 destitute boys and girls. 
And in the years before the war those 


children who were trained for useful and 
practical lives overseas were migrated at 
the rate of 1,000 children a year. Of the 
children who crossed the sea to the Dominions 
and Colonies, 6,218 are in the overseas 
contingents. 

In all there ave 10,356 old Barnardo Boys 
ighting by sea and land. 

Now that the eyes of all are turned 
towards the dawning end of the war, the 
work of “ migration ’’ becomes a possibility 
of the future once more. During the war 
it has been impossible. Meanwhile in the 
Garden City the boys rescued from destitu- 
tion and evil surroundings are learning the 
principles that will fit them to be useful, 


* honourable sons of the Empire. They are 


acquiring, too, not only book learning, but 
also first-hand knowledge of work on the 
land in Great Britain or overseas. These 
are the boys who will help to take the 
places of those gallant boys from this 
country and overseas who gave their lives 
on the heights of Gallipoli, on the burning 
sands of Mesopotamia, and on the fields of 
France and. Flanders. 


City Scheme. 


We who have their memories to cherish 
cannot perpetuate them in a better way 
than by helping to fit other boys to follow 
their glorious example. 

This work we can feel we have done when 
in Roding House there exists a brass tablet 
recording ‘‘ THE Quiver. Army of Helpers 
Bed.” I feel that my readers have re- 
sponded so splendidly already that this 
new task is not beyond their powers, and 
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THE QUIVER 


that the old “ nuts” will not be neglected 
because there is a new One to crack. 


Who will Help Alfred Martin ? 

I have a very sad and a very urgent case 
for which I appeal to my readers. It is not 
a case where money is required. I want to 
get Alfred Martin, aged 17, into-a comfort- 
able Home. for Incurables. This is his 
story, told in the words of the friend who 
brought his case to my notice : 

“When Alfred was nearly fifteen he went as 
deck-boy on those big cold-storage ships, and loved 
the life. Then during a bad storm his back was 

ractically broken by some loose gear, and his voung 
ife—and he was so full of life—ended. He is 
aralysed from the chest downwards. He is a big- 
Boned, humorous village boy from Kent. He said 
when he was fourteen he was always being stopped 
by a recruiting officer to ask why he was a slacker 
and not joining up and so on, as he was so big. 
Since I have seen him my soul has been sore—not 
so much for his poor back as for his surroundings. 
He was a year at Greenwich Hospital, then as beds 
were greatly needed there he was sent through in- 
fluence to a Home for the Dying. It is splendidly 
run, but oh! so depressing for the boy. He is so 
full of life, and he said: ‘I should so love to be in 
a ward with sailors again.’ ”’ 

Since then I have corresponded with 
Alfred, and I have been so much struck by 
his letters. He is an exceptional boy. He 
bears his terrible trial not only with rare 
courage, but he can still see the funny side 
of things. I feel that his examplé has 
helped me over many difficult times. I 
think of this boy—crippled hopelessly in 
his youth, facing life bravely—and I am 
ashamed of worrying over small difficulties. 
In one letter he wrote: “ After all, things 
are not so bad as they could be. I believe 
everything happens with a purpose, don’t 
you?” 

But, poor boy, the depression of his sur- 
roundings is telling on him, and he says he 
must get moved before the winter. You 
see he is surrounded by poor souls in the 
last stages of cancer and consumption, and 
Alfred’s case is quite different. I have 
tried to find a Home for Seamen, but so far 
in vain. In any case an ordinary com- 
fortable Home for Incurables would be 
better than this—although, as I say, he has 
every care and attention. But he wants 
some young people round him. Moreover, 
I fear the home itself cannot keep him 
longer as he is not actually dying, and his 
place is needed for other cases. He writes 
an excellent letter, and his last letter in 
reply to mine recording my failure to find 
a home was pathetic. He said: 


“TI can’t understand why it is, but do you know 
I could have gone to several homes only they say 
I am ‘too helpless’? Now tell me, did you ever 
hear such nonsense? I always thought hospitals 
and homes were for those who could not help them- 
selves. But still 1 am not going to worry ; some day 
perhaps the powers that are will find that people 
who are foolish enough to be helpless want helping.” 

Now can any reader of THE Quiver 
nominate Alfred for a home ? He can con- 
tribute towards his ‘‘ keep ’’ if necessary, as 
he has a small pension as compensation from 
the company for which he worked, and a 
friend would give a little help. I do hope 
someone can help me in this matter. This 
boy, young though he is, has done his bit, 
and I long to help him to have a little 
happiness in the days of inaction that still 
lie before him. It does not matter in which 
part of the country the home is, but of 
course near Kent would be preferable. 

I hope for a speedy reply from some kind 
reader. Alfred is a boy worth helping— 
a real young hero in his way—unknown 
and unrewarded—but none the iess a very 
gallant son of the Empire. 


Our Second Motor Ambulance 

I want a long pull and a strong pull in 
order that we may secure our second Motor 
Ambulance. There is still a large sum to 
be raised. We have not reached half the 
amount required, which is. 


£750 


However, I hope by next month to announce 
the result of another parcel. 

Please will every reader of THE QUIVER 
who has not yet contributed send any 
oddments of gold or silver or articles of 
jewellery for the Silver Thimble Fund, 
which will value and sell all the gifts and 
devote the mgney to Tue Quiver Army of 
Helpers Ambulance for the Front. 

For the ‘benefit of new readers I may 
add. that we have already presented one 
ambulance costing £680, The Silver Thimble 
Quiver Army of Helpers Ambulance, 
No. 26, to the London Ambulance Column. 
It has carried hundreds of cases from the 
London termini to the hospitals. 

No gift is too small, or too large. 

Here are a few extracts from letters 
showing the spirit in which the gifts are 
sent : 

“T trust the enclosed will help your Fund. An 
old lady, not in good circumstances, asked me to 


enclose the hair lockets and jet ornaments as a 
little gift for the boys.”"—F. G. (Stockport). 
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How Miiicent Cheated Father Time, 


Bf HADN'T seen Milicent for over three 
| } years when I called on her a few 
# days ago. I knew she had taken 
up munition work at the beginning of the 
war, and from what I had heard of her 
from time to time, hard work, early rising, 
and late to bed, I quite expected to find 
her looking older, and very much the 
worse for her three years* work. But far 
from‘ looking jaded and tired, I found her 
younger and fresher than when I had last 
seen her. Her complexion was smooth and 
clear, and her hair brighter and more glossy 
than before, while the few wrinkles which I 
remember had entirely disappeared. 


How She Preserved Her Complexion. 


WIFTER a little persuasion she told me 
A the secret of how she had not only kept, 
but improved, her looks during the 

three years in which we had not met, in spite of 
her hard work and late hours. She told me 
she owed the freshness of her complexion to 
the regular use every night of a little plain 
mercolised wax. This she rubbed gently into 
the face and neck, leaving it on all night, and 
washing it off in the morning with warm 
water. She had entirely given up the use of 
powder, which shetold me she felt sure caused 
wrinkles, and was using instead a lotion 
made by mixing an ounce of cleminite in 
about two ounce es of water. This lotion gives 
a most natural appearance, and is beneficial 


to the skin, and judging by her complexion 


I can well believe it. 
Removing the Wrinkles. 
JHHEN I asked what she had done to re- 
W movethe little wrinkles which I remem- 
bered round her eyes and mouth, she 
told me, “Nothing.” The use of the mercolised 


At the 
Dressing Table 


a MIMOSA. 


wax had done the trick without any effort 
on her part. This wax, it seems, gently 
peels off all the dead outer skin slowly 
and imperceptibly while one sleeps, and 
with the dead skin all lines and wrinkles, 
leaving the fresh young complexion 
beneath clear and smooth. 


A slight Crowth of Superfluous Hair. 
T HERE was another point upon which 
| | 


I was very curious. Milicent used ° 


ae =to have a slight growth of hair on 
her upper lip which, I am forced to admit, 
entirely spoilt her claims to being considered 
a pretty girl, and this, too, had entirely dis- 
appeared, owing to the usg¢, she told me, of a 
little powdered pheminol, After two appli- 
cations, she said, all traces of the growth had 
disappeared, but as a precaution she had 
used some tekko paste for a couple of weeks 
afterwards, 


How She Kept Her Hair Bright 
and Clossy. 
Okeepher hair in goodcondition she had 
shampooed it regularly every fortnight 
with a dessertspoonful of stallax dis- 
solved in hot water, then dried it without 
rinsing (as this is not necessary when using 
stallax), and given it a good brushing. Every 
month she gave it astimulant in the form of a 
simple tonic. For one week in every four she 
massaged into the roots every night a tonic 
made by mixing an ounce of boranium with 
four ounces of bay rum or eau-de-Cologne. 


A Perfeotly Natural Colour. 


ILICENT had always been naturally 
pale, and I remarked on the pretty 
flush which had come into her cheeks, 

This, she confessed, was not natural(although 
it had deceived even an expert like myself), 
but was brought about by using a little pure 
colliandum, which she applied to her cheeks 
with a piece of cotton wool. The beauty of 
this colour was that it appeared absolutely 
natural, for it deepened as the atmosphere 
became warmer, just as a natural colour 
would. 
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Ist Prize, (Class 5). 
B. aed Edmund Bough, 


Ist Prize (Class 9). 
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A. Joyce Frances Hayler, 
13 months. Winner of 
10 months. Winner of food for babies. Recommended by thousands of Doctors, Medical 


C. John William Scrase. 
Winner of 2nd Prize 


TWO 
ist PRIZES 


and One 


n 


at the Brighton and Hove Home Life Economy 
Exhibition, held during this year, were awarded to 
babies who had been brought up on 


Robinson’s 
Barley 


Used for making Barley Water to dilute fresh Cow's Milk or to 
reconstitute DRIED or CONDENSED MILK, it is the ideal 
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Officers, Nurses and Mothers. 
Write for Free Booklet, “ ADVICE TO MOTHERS.” 
Dept. Q.M., KEEN, ROBINSON & CO., Ltd. LONDON, E.1. 


CAN YOU PLAY THIS? 


The Best for the Boys I can rapidly train you to io so, 
Have tery is barred no lo! onger 
he drudger tigue of the o 
A Big Keen Appetite PIANO LESSONS BY CORRESPONDENCE 
i a you can learn, in a few short months, in your own home and at your own 
he’s bringing, quick to tune, to play brilliantly, ton ordinary: 
. Dances, Marches, Wms, ani, above all, the famo 
ems he Great Masters ? ly method willsave youat 
appreciate the wholesomeness of home feast of naif the time us xi ne 
baked fare. moment of study "7 be vivid with interest in! se 
succe 
During the ons eventeen years I have taug! 7 ny thousand adults 
Cakes and moulds and custards ; pan- all ages, hundreds of whom had previously given up in despair. 
cakes that bring back a boyish hilariousness, 
‘ome now, My husband, wl has been 
| result from a morning spent following leave, can hear the difference in my playing. a 
ours h you when b s rel dd fror he A ' You 
the recipes of Johnston’s Corn Flour. you be ig the tight. — 
Mrs. A. E. L. (Thornton Heath). 
rs. eath 
But for Corn Flour of assured freshness Seer 
matte tsa splendi cannot giv 
j and delicacy of flavour i insist on Johnston’s your methoc Is enough penien. am reaily a trans 
' ” Pianist: my tone colour and all-roun: ‘ execution have so much 
Patent. peeved.” —J. F. M. (Cork). 
: A Lady Moderate Player :—* My Sight Reading has 
inproved imme nse ely and Lam Jorg rvous when trying 
over new music.”—Miss H. M. W iBriste 
W7 Send to-day eri a complimentary copy of my illuminating book= 


“MIND, MUSCLE AND KEYBOARD.” 
It explains my methods and shows what others, of every age and stege 


o to red say my System has done for their playing, 80 that you 
judge for yourself what it can fe for you. “ve 


in rely on a post card your #3 address (Mrs, s, Rev., or Mr.), and 

J. & G, JOHNSTON LTD. the word Advanced, Moderate Elementary Plier or Beginner, and the 

Paisley ; an book, with a form to describe your difficulties, shail be sent by return. 

39 Bartholomew Close H. BECKER, 299 Br'stol Mouse, Holborn Viaduct, 
London, &.C. LONDON, 4 
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“We have seen your request in THE QUIVER 
asking for oddments. We have been turning out, 
and we are forwarding these, hoping you will be 
able to make them of some use to help our brave 
boys. We have lost our only son and brother in 
the war, and we thought we would like to do our 
little bit for the other boys who are still fighting 
and doing so well for us.”"—Mrs. AND THE Misses H, 
(Birstall). 

“Please accept this small contribution of éurs 
with all good wishes for the success of your various 
objects. We have been very interested in reading 
the reports in your page, and were infected with a 
strong desire to help a least a little. My mistress 
has sorted out the silver and jet ornaments, as they 
are all things with tender memories attached, and 
have been treasured for manv vears, but so long 
as the boys will benefit she gladly gives them.’”’— 
Mrs. W. H. H. anv E. B. (Pontefract). 


And here is a letter and most helpful 
parcel from far-off Moukden. The Misses 
Flora and Elizabeth McNaughtan write : 

“My sister and I saw the Silver Thimble Fund in 


Tue Quiver, so we began to collect. All the people 
in East Moukden (foreigners of course, not 


Chinese) contributed most generously, and others in, 


West Moukden were also very glad to give. I hope 
this most noble fund will prosper well, and that it 
will do good to our brave soldiers.” 


Volunteers Wanted for 
Children’s Care Committees 
I have been asked to appeal for volunteers 
for work on these committees. Anyone 
who has four hours a week to spare for this 
work of national importance would find 
ample scope—would feel that she is em- 
ploying the time in the best possible manner. 
At the moment helpers in Stepney Green 
are urgently needed. The work is under 
the direction of the London County Council. 
It includes work in connection with the 
establishment of Thrift Clubs, Boot Clubs, 
Shoe Clubs, Play Centres, Outings, Country 
Holiday Fund, Attendance at Medical In- 
spections, Reporting Cases of Alleged 
Cruelty, After Care, etc. The Care Com- 
mittees will instruct volunteers in their 
duties. Will any reader who feels she would 
devote a few hours weekly and regularly to 
this work in the East End apply to Miss 
Thomas, London County Council, Stepney 
Green, E.1 ? 


Books for Land Workers 

Miss M. Monica Sharp sends me a most 
interesting report of the work achieved for 
the Women War Workers’ Library. In 
September, 1917, when the organisation 
came into being at the urgent request of 
girl land workers scattered through the 
kingdom, the organisers had only {1 as 


capital. But The Challenge newspaper gave 


— 

tig 3 


National Service on the New Estate, 
Boys’ Garden City.° 


publicity to the scheme and so did other 
papers, and a steady stream of money and 
of books resulted. Queen Mary herself 
sent 60 yolumes. 

There are now 60 branches formed in 
different parts of the country, and lonely 
land girls are supplied individually with 
small parcels. 

In the spring of 1918 the Q.M.A.A.C.s 
and other war workers asked to share the 
privilege of the Land Workers’ Libraries. 
The result is a joint committee of the original 
organisation and the Y.W.C.A., so that 
all women war workers may be supplied 
with books. The need for books and the 
joy they bring can be gauged from a letter 
received from a flax-pickers’ camp. The 
girls were living under canvas, and the 
books arrived during a wet spell. One girl 
wrote: ‘‘ It was a pouring wet Sunday the 
day after we arrived, and those books about 
saved our lives!” 

I am sure that readers of THE QUIVER 
will look round their shelves and send me a 
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large supply of good novels (cheap editions, 
not paper) for our women war workers. 

I am also always glad of magazines (in 
good condition) for soldiers and sailors, and 


‘girls’ books, school stories, nature books, 


etc., for the Club for Deaf Working Girls 
in Marylebone. I received a most appre- 
ciative letter from the Librarian in return 
for our last parcel. She asked me to thank 
all kind readers of Tur Quiver. 


Odds and Ends of Wool 

Miss P. Lowe (Bobbing) and Miss Grace 
Lowe (St. Giles’ Infant Schools) are both 
delighted with odds and ends of wool sent 
to them. Miss P. Lowe’s village children 
are still knitting blankets for invalid soldiers, 
and the oddments sent to Miss G. Lowe have 
been made up into cuffs for the children 
to wear this winter. Her pupils are very 
poor, and the cuffs are a godsend to the 
mites on chilly days. I shall be glad of 
any odds and ends—all colours and lengths 
are useful ; also old wool stocking legs. 


Silver Paper and Lead and Tin Foil 
I have received some, magnificent gifts 
of silver paper and lead and tin foil. There 
were 39 lb. of the latter from Sir Francis 
Fox, 14 lb. from M. C. Berens, 2 lb. from 
Miss Roberts, and various smaller but very 
useful amounts from other kind friends. 
Every ounce is helpful. The result of sales 


goes to the Fund for Disabled Men of the 
Mercantile Marine. 


Gay Bags 

I shall be glad of a further supply of Gay 
Bags for soldiers and sailors in hospital. 
These bags should be made of gaily coloured 
sateen or cretonne, and should be about 


12 inches by 14 inches, with a drawstring 
round the top. 


St. Dunstan’s Hostel 

I hope to make another appeal for the 
Hostel early in 1919. Meanwhile I have to 
thank many helpers for welcome gifts, among 
them the pupils of Miss Thorp, Fulthorp 
House, Norton-on-Tees, who realised the 
splendid sum of £7 5s. by an entertainment 
given in aid of the blinded soldiers. 


A List of Welcome Gifts 


Kind gifts for the Silver Thimble Fund, 
St. Dunstan’s Hostel, the Blinded Soldiers’ 
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Children’s Fund, Gay Bags, Silver Paper, 
Fur and Gloves for Glove-Waistcoat Society, 
Pictures, Books, Wool, etc., have been 
received from : 


M. Graham Hogg, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Withers, Mrs. A. May- 
nard, Miss A. Bailey, T. O. U. (leather waistcoat, most 
welcome), Mrs. Livingstone, Mrs. Garner, Miss Fry, Miss E. B. 
Hoskins, Mrs. Clogg, B. Headrick, the Misses McNaughtan, 
Miss G. Glynn, Anonymous (Bristol), Miss Haughton, Mr 
and Mrs. Humphries, the Misses Hewlett, M. E. Elliott, M. . 
Berens, Miss Eliz. A. Gascoigne, Mrs. Gayer, Mrs. Morgue 1 
(Welshpool), Mrs. Bermingham-Tyrrell, Mrs. Bushe, Mrs. 
Plumtree, Miss Rankin, Mrs. Hall, F. Keeble, Miss Cordell, 
Mrs. Linc®in Hurst, Mrs. Winslow, Mrs. Miles, Mrs. Bashford, 
Mrs. Dyke, A Reader of Tue Quiver, Miss E. Cunningham, 
Miss M. A. Marr, “ Ulster,” Mrs. E. P. Windrum, Mrs. Ernest 
Lambert, A Well Wisher (Whitchurch), Mrs. L. Balory, Mrs. 
Garnous Williams, Miss Harriett M. Holcombe, Miss K. B. 
Marquis, Miss H. Beeley, An Old Reader of Tue Quiver, Miss 
Hampton; Mrs. Edwards, Miss Carrington, Mrs. kK. G. Hanks, 
Miss A. Hilton, M. W. Weddell, Miss Agnes Brown, Mrs. W. 
H. Hall and Miss E. Briscoe, Mrs. W. W. Webb, Miss Annie 
White, Miss Alice Sheppey, Mrs. Pinniger, Elizabeth Dunn, 
Miss White, “* Pansy,"’ Anonymous (odds and ends of wool), 
E. E. Marsh, Miss V. Alexander, ‘‘ Sparrow,’’ Mark Standing 
Winston, Miss Ashford, M. M. (Mosag Mhor), Sarah Carr, 
Anonymous (books and gloves), Miss E. M. Masheter, Mrs. 
Baynes, Miss Morison, Mrs. Belcher, Miss Nelson, Semi- 
quaver (Bristol), B. Woolwright, G. A. Jermyn, Miss M. 
Porter, C. G. Hunter, the Misses Boosey, Mrs. Roberton, 
Miss E, Murgatroyd, Miss J. Bb, Readman, Kathleen Austens, 
Miss Garrard, Miss Sharpley, Mrs. A. Young, Miss N. Sharpley, 
Miss Mercy Jefferys, Mrs. J. W. Thomson, Miss L. D. Reid, 
Mrs. Buckton and Miss Collinson, A. McPhail, the Misse 
Pim, Mrs. Cross, ** Brighton,’ Mrs. Fenton Taylor, Miss L. 
Gilfillan, Miss Minnie E. Davison (Toronto), A Sympathiser, 
Mrs. Eddington, M. E. Beale, Miss Moir, Mrs. Hayman and Miss 
Emily S. Tabraham, Mrs. and Miss Dinnage, ‘‘ Ambleside,” 
A Well Wisher, Mrs. John Hobkirk, Dr. J anet Horwood, Mrs. 
J. N. Stirling, A Friend, D. Collings, H. B. Brown, Mrs. and 
the Misses Haley, Ella Campbell, Mrs. and Miss Griffiths, 
Miss Glynn, Mrs. H. Ingram Thompson, “ A Widow" (who 
wrote a most kind letter), Mrs. Stearne, M. A. C. (St. Leonards), 
Miss Constance G. Bird, Mrs. Moyes, C. J. Crix, Beatrice M. 
Mercer, Gunner H. S. Corbett, Miss Rosemary and Master 
Carmalt Hardeman Smith, ‘‘ Thankful’ (Dulwich), Miss Bessie 
Adam, Miss Clarissa Cox, A. Moore Dawson. 


Many names are held over till next 
month. My hearty thanks to one and 
all. 

May I ask correspondents kindly to sign 
their names very distinctly, and to put 
Mr., Mrs., or Miss, or any other title, in 
order to assist us in sending an accurate 
acknowledgment ? 

Yours sincerely, 
BELLA SIDNEY WooLr 
(Mrs. R. H. Lock). 

All letters, donations for Toe Quiver Army 
of Helpers Bed at Dr. Barnardo’s Boys’ 
Garden City, silver and gold oddments for 
the Silver Thimble Fund, kid gloves and 
fur for. the Glove-Waistcoat Society, books, 
silver paper, gifts of money for ‘* Philip’s 
maintenance at the Home for Little Boys, 
Farningham, and for the “ Little Folks ”’ 
Convalescent Home, Littlecommon, Bexhill, 
should be sent to Mrs. R. H. Lock, THE 
QuivER Offices, La Belle Sauvage, London, 
E.C.4. Cheques and postal orders should 
be made payable to Cassell and Co., 
Limited. 
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THE WATFORD MFG. CO., LTD, (Managing Director—G. HAVINDEN), 
Boisseliers (Boy-sel-e-a) Chocolates, Vi-Cocoa & Freemans Food Products, 
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urishment 


The children must have nourishing food. 


FREEMANS DEVONSHIRE CUSTARD 
is .ALL nourishment. You will get the best 
out of & pint of milk by using it to make 
the children a dish of this ‘‘ oh-so-delicious” 
Food Delicacy. Try it served cold with 
stewed or bottled fruits and try it served hot 
for supper on cold evenings, 


Insist on Freemans, because it’s ALL 
nourishment. 


Made in 
| DBLBCTALAND 


DELECTALAND, WATFORD, Eng. 
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HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE 


THE EVOLUTION OF A GROUP IN PLASTICINE. 


‘THs illustration, small as it is, clearly shows the method of building up 
a model. It is often thought by those unacquainted with modelling 
that a lump of Plasticine is placed on a board and cut away, or carved 
into shape; this is not so, modelling is a “building up.” Once this 
principle is grasped, modelling becomes comparatively simple. Try it! 


Home Modelling Outfits, Complete, Post Paid. 
1/6, 2/-, 2/9, 3/6, 4/3, 5/-, 5/9, 6/6, 8/35. 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, Ltd. 27 BATHAMPTON, BATH. 


London Showrooms: Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 


BRANDAUER & Go, Lio. 


SEVEN PRIZE 


CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. STEEDMAN’S 


Neither Scratch SOOTHING 
nor Spurt. 


te POWDERS 


MEDALS. 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, Sd. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
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AJB «PICTURE 


OF 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE : 124 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. —— HEALTH 
> 
HER moTHER savs. 
DELICIOUS COFFEE. E “| thought you might like to see’ my 
—_—_— little girl's photo he is just three 
years old. Since she was a_ baby 
of four months | have given her 
Steedman's Powders. and | always 
found them not only cooling, but 
cleansing and refreshing 1! used to 


| give them on the same day each week, 
“ and if | happened to miss, she was 
= cross and fretful. She cut all her 
a teeth without my knowing, thanks to 
those priceless powders.” 
Tottenham, Sept. 29th, 1915. 
& B LU E THESE POWDERS CONTAIN 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. \E E NO POISON. E E 
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Section for Younger Readers 


Conducted by “DAPHNE” 


- CHRISTMAS LEGENDS 


HERE has not been a very brilliant 

entry for the competitions this time, 

I am sorry to say. It is true that 
large numbers of essays for the literary 
competition were received, but they did not 
reach a very high ‘standard of excellence, 
and the entries for the artistic competition, 
“‘Something Funny,” were the poorest we 
have ever had. Was it because the com- 
petitions were too difficult? Or, was it 
because people were still away holiday- 
making, and had no time to bother their 
heads over competitions such-like 
affairs? I rather think the latter reason 
had the most to do with it. But never 
mind, holidays are all over now, so Il 
shall expect splendid entries this month 
to make up. 


Result of the Essay on “‘ Cats” 

The literary prize goes to EpitH ELviorTt, 
aged 17, for the essay printed below. It 
is not very novel, perhaps, but the com- 
position is good, the information interesting, 
and the facts are set before the reader in a 
clear, concise manner that is very attrac- 
tive. Brtrry S. MAXWELL sent in the most 
original essay—this competitor has a strain 
of real originality in her work, and usually 
wins a high place in the competitions—but 
it was unfinished and disjointed, and showed 
such lack of care in its composition that 
it had to be relegated to second place. 

* People who receive very high commenda- 
tion are: 

Betty S. Maxwell, Nancy Thomson, K. Topley, 
M. Hildegarde Walker, Bessie Laws, Vera Wynp- 
Davies, Ruth Teale. 

None of the above competitors were far 
from being prize-winners. I hope they 
will all persevere with their literary work. 
If they do, success will be bound to come to 
them one day. 
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The following are commended : 


_ Margaret Biggs, Muriel Corbett, W. Henthorn, 
Gwendolen Leijonhufvud, Margaret E. Riley, Mabel 
Jackson, Mary Watts, Marjorie Heard, James G. 
Fyfe, Iris E. E. Hall, Mary D. Burnie, Gladys 
Waters, E. M. Pickering, Noélle Archer, Julia M. 
Berge, Dorothy A. Kuhruler, Doris Farmer, Winifred 
I’. Smith, Muriel Kathleen Burgess, Gladys Read, 
Bertha Toovey, Beryl M. Puzey, Flora Whyatt, 
Marjorie Luke, Alice E. Wilby, Norah Cicely Burgess, 
Kathleen McLean, Catherine Agnes Park, Christian 
Milne, Cora H. Garnham, Jean Robb. 


The Prize-winning Essay 
Here is the prize-winning essay : 


- THE CAT OF HISTORY 

Tue domestic cat has been the companion of man 
since the dawn of society, and has figured in the 
folk-lore of many nations. The earliest mention: of 
the cat occurs in the monumental figures of Ancient 
Egypt, where it was sacred to Isis, the moon-goddess, 
possibly because of its nocturnal habits, and where 
it was revered to such an extent that Herodotus 
states people shaved their eyebrows as a sign of 
mourning when their cat died. Since the cat has 
long been associated with language and religion, it 
is strange that it is not mentioned in the Bible. 
Nor is it known when and how the cat was introduced 
into Europe; it seems to have been unknown to 
Classic Greek and Rome, yet silently and surely the 
domestic cat has made its home in the European 
chimney-corner. 

Several great men besides Sir Richard Whittington 
have been fond of cats. Mahomet and Petrarch 
both had their favourite pussies, arid Doctor Johnson 
used to bring his cat oysters when it was ill. 

Yet in the Middle Ages cats were hated and feared 
as being accomplices of witches, and even now the 
popular mind believes that there is something un- 
canny about a cat, especially if black. 

In Russia, a male black cat becomes a devil at 
the end of seven years, and in Brittany one which 
has belonged to seven masters has the right to carry 
the soul of the seventh as a present to Satan. 

Epitn E.viorr. 
Drawing Competition 


As I have already said, the entries for 
this competition, ‘‘ Something Funny,” 
were rather poor, both in numbers and 
quality. Perhaps most people, being un- 
able to think of anything funny enough, 
decided not to compete. I know it is very 
difficult to be funny to order, but I wanted 
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to see what you could do, and I must say 
{ expected a much better turn-out than | 
got! It isn’t much use only having easy 
competitions, you know; we must have 
difficult ones sometimes. The prize of 
Half a Guinea is awarded to ISABELLA 
LorHian, whose drawing is printed in these 
pages. The picture itself is quite amusing, 
though the joke at the bottom is rather 
laboured. I think if I had been the artist 
I should have chosen a good title for the 
picture, and not have bothered to supply 
letterpress. 

By the way, I am sorry to say that some 
ot you have not yet grasped the idea that 
drawings must not be copied from other 
drawings. One competitor sent in a draw- 
ing this month which had obviously been 
suggested, if not actually copied, from a 
picture by Hilda Cowham. Such drawings 
are not allowed, and will be at once dis- 
qualified. 

The following competitors are commended 
for their work : 


Gertrude Budd, Margery IF. Child, Dorothy Rowe, 
Gertrude Breary, Greta Gostain. 


A Christmas Wish Competition 

Christmas is drawing very near now, so 
I have tried to set competitions suitable 
for the season. The literary prize of Five 
Shillings will be given this month for the 
“ Best Christmas Wish,” in not more than 
one hundred words. This is a small allow- 
ance of words I know, and I expect some 
of you will grumble finely, but it is really 
ample for the subject, and it will enable you 
to use your ingenuity in keeping within the 
word limit. 1 hope to publish one or two 
of the best wishes, so please let me have 
some very nice ones to choose from. 

There is only one restriction [ want to 
make about your wishes, otherwise they 
may take any form you choose. We all of 
us wish that the war may be ‘over by 
Christmas, so we will take that wish as 
expressed, and you needn’t send in this 
as your contribution. Otherwise I can see 
myself sitting down to select a prize-winning 
letter from a few hundred wishes all exactly 
alike ! 


A Christmas Card Competition 

We will try and make the artistic com- 
petition seasonable too. I hope you will 
like the one I have chosen. There will be 


a prize of Half a Guinea for the best Christ- 
mas card received at this office by December 
20th. Cards may be in colour cr in black- 
and-white, and they may be in any style 
you please. Only remember they must be 
original. You must not make copies of any 
Christmas cards you may have seen in by- 
gone years, and you must not copy other 
people’s drawings from any books you may 
have by you. Is that quite clear to every- 
body, please ? 


Rules for Competitors 


1. All work must be original, and must be certified 
as such by the competitor. In the case of literary 


- competitions work must be written upon one side of 


the paper only. 

2. Competitor’s name, age, and address must be 
clearly written upon each entry—not enclosed on a 
separate sheet of paper. All loose pages must be 
pinned together. 

3. Pseudonyms are not allowed, and not more 
than one entry may be submitted by one competitor 
for each competition, 

4. No entry can be returned unless accompanied 
by a fully stamped and directed envelope, /arge 
enough to contain ¢f. Brown paper and string, 
wrappers, and stamps unaccompanied by envelopes 
are insufficient. 

5. All entries must be received at this office by 
December 20th, 1918. They should be addressed, 
“ Competitions,”” Tne Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 


Christmas Legends 

There are very many beautiful legends 
gathered around the season of Christmas, 
and I thought it might perhaps interest 
you if I talked to you this month about 
some of them. First of all, of course, there 
is the well-known story of Good King 
Wenceslas. You all know that, of course ? 
Most of you will have sung it, or heard it 
sung, in the quaint old Christmas carol. 
The story goes that King Wenceslas was 
standing at his castle window one snowy 
Christmas Eve, when he saw a poor peasant 
struggling home through the wind and snow. 
Calling his little page-boy to his side, the 
King asked who the poor man was, and 
learnt that he lived over the mountains : 

“Close against the forest fence, 
By St. Agnes’ Fountain.” 

Immediately the good King determines 
to go himself to the poor man’s dwelling- 
place, carrying with him some measure of 
Christmas cheer, and accompanied by his 
page he sets forth, laden with food and wine 
and good Yule-logs, to gladden the heart 
of the poor peasant. But the wind blows 


ever colder and colder, and the night grows 
darkex and darker, and presently the page- 
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“HEALTH iS THE FIRST GOOD SENT TO MEN.?—Herrick, 1648. 


A Pleasant Way to Health 


NO SPECIAL DIET—NO DRUGS—NO LOSS OF TIME— 


SALT 


This is the Natural Way. 


This agreeable remedy is known throughout 
the world and is universally used and appre- 
ciated. “ FRUIT SALT ” is a gentle, effec- 
tive aperient which stimulates the organs ol 
elimination to healthy natural activity. Valu- 
able in relieving ailments due to indigestion, 
biliousness, constipation and torpid liver. A 
great aid to the digestive processes and the 
purification of the blood. 


A teaspoonful of “FRUIT SALT” in a 
tumbler of water makes a sparkling efferves- 
cent draught, pleasant to take and promptly 
efficacious both for adults and children. 


More than forty years of public service have 
tested its value and attested its popularity. 


“DEFER NO TIME; DELAYS HAVE DANGEROUS ENDS.”"—Shakespeare. 


Be prepared for emergencies by always keeping a bottle in the house, 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, LIMITED, 


“FRUIT SALT” WORKS, POMEROY ST., LONDON, S.E. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE, 


— 
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just a glass of sparkling, refreshing, purifying 
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THE HAND-FED BABY 


must have the perfect alternative to : 
mother's milk. Mellin's Food, mixed 
as directed, is the nearest to Nature's 
food —it Aumanises the milk, in- 
creases its nutritive 
qualities, renders it 
more digestible. 


Suitable for 
children at all 
periods of growth, 
from the very day of 

birth, Mellin's Food has reared 
thou-ands of children to sturdy 
maturity. Recommended by doctors, 
nurses, and parents for over fifty years. 


Sample and Book-Free on Request. 


MELLIN’S FOOD, LTD.., 
PECKHAM, LONDON, 5S.E.15. 


RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS 


WONDERFUL SUCCESS OF THE CURICONE 
HOME CURE. 


Inventor Generously Gives Away Books 
Trial Packages Free to all Sufferers, 


If you have pains that shift from joint to joint, or recurring “ catch. 
ing” pains, the Uric Acid demon has certainly obtained « hold on your 
system and Chronic Rheumatism is creeping on. Check this trouble 
at once—don't delay—waiting won't help you. You can cure yourself 
at home with that wonderful discovery called “Cur cons.” Write for 
a free trial packet and a copy of that valuable book “ The Story of a 
Rheumatic Cure.” It tells you the secret of this remarka' le cliscovery, 
which has obtained such a world-w.de repu- 
tation. Its success is extraordinary in cases of 


RHEUMATISM. NEURITIS, COUT, 
LUMBAGO, AND SCIATICA, 


curing where every other remedy has failed. It 
is the only preparation, as tar os we know, which 
cures Rheumatoid Arthritis. 

A_RECENT CURE. 

“IT have had Rheumatoid Arthritis for over 
ten years. I was in bed a long time and could 
not walk. One of my b ys sent me a cuttin, 
telling of a core from ‘Curicones,’ and said, 
*Do try it, Mother, for YoAxn Bull would not 
publish it if it was not genuine.” I did try it, 
and before long I wa. able to throw away my 
stick, and improved daily, I am please to say 
I now do the work of my cottage, and three 
hours’ war work besides, I cannot speak too 
highly of your wonderful * Curicones.’ "Yours 
truly, G. MADGR,. 

Who can doubt the efficacy of ‘*Cyricones” 
with such evidence as this? Follow this lady's 
example, and watch your daily progress to re- 
covery. “ Curicones” not only stop pain, but 
go direct to the root of the mischief, eliminating 
the cause, not merely selieving unpieaant 
symptoms. 

Doctors and Red Cross Hospitals . 
hive sanctioned * Curicones "—in our opinion one of the greatest cis- 
tinctions in the annals of medicine—so you are risking nothing by send 
ing to-lay for the FREE book and package. Give name, ackdress, ad 
ailment. A post card will do— 
STEPHEN MATTHEWS & CO., Ltd., Manufacturing 
Chemists (Dept. Q.5), 19-21 Farringdon St. LONDON, E.C. .. 


HIVERS’ 


CARPET SOAP 
CLEANS CARPETS LIKE NEW. 


One Tablet wil Clean a Large Carpet. 
SOLD AT ALL STORES. 


FREE SAMPLE on receipi 
of 2d. stamps for postage. 


F. CHIVERS & 00,, LD,, 
9 Albany Works, 


ERE is your opportunity to become a Musician in a few 
lessous with the aid of the 


NEW RAPID VAMPING CARD. 
(COPYRIGHTED) 


Piano Playing made easy, and every home male happy! 
TEACHER NEEDED. 
SURPRISINGLY SIMPLE 
SYSTEM. 


ra The surprise and wonder of every- 
body who has tried the NEW 
RAPID VAMPING CARD. 
Persons having negiected their Aiusical Mducation need not de 
spait, tor with the aid of our New Rapid Vamping Card (placing 
the card upright over the Piano keys', you can at once vamp 
away to thousands of Songs, Ballads, Waltzes, Rag Time, & 
wledge of Musi: 


&c., equal to a Professional Musician. No know Cc 
required, After using it a few times you will be able to dispense 
with the aid of the Vamping Card entirely. 

Full Instructions printed on every New Rapid Vam: 

Can be folded to carry in Pocket. Mundreas of Testimonials 
come to us every week, Complete (post free) tor 36 P.O. Agents 
Wanted, Address: 

VAMP 


(Dept. A). Northwold, Beverley, YORKS, 
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THE LION LEADS IN CURING. 


IT NATURES REMEDY. 


BURGESS’ 
LION 
‘OINTMENT 


Cures without laacing or cuttin 
surface and heaune from underneath, Of nists, , etc., per box; 
or SAMPLE BOX post free $94. from the Proprietor 

E. BURGESS, 59 Gray’s Inn Road, LONDON, W.Cc.1. 


bringing all disease to the 
od 


Send to-day 2/6 in stamps P.O. to 
NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM, 


and they will forward you per Parcels Post 


1 Bottle MASON’S GINGER WINE ESSENCE 
1 Bottle MASON’S RASPBERRY WINE ESSENCE 
1 Bottle MASON’S ELDERBERRY WINE ESSENCE 


1 Bottle MASON’S ORANGE WINE ESSENCE 


Each bottle sufficient to make 
one gallon of delicious 
NON-ALCOHOLIC WINE, 

An established favourite at chil- 
dren's Xmas and New Year Parties. 
Include a few bottles in your next 
parcel to the Front. 
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SECTION FOR YOUNGER READERS 


bov’s heart fails him. He feels that he can 
go. no farther, and he calls out to his 
master for aid and succour. And the goo 
King turns at the cry of his small follower, 
and tells him with a smile: 
“Mark my footsteps, good my page, 
Tread thou in them boldly, 
Thou shalt find the winter’s rage 
Freeze thy blood less coldly.” 

And the story goes that looking on the 
ground the boy found that his master’s 
words were indeed true. A little green path- 
way lav across the snow where the saint 
had trodden, and setting his feet in his 
master’s footsteps the page found that 
though the 
winter storm 
was still raging 
around him, it 
had power to 
hurt him no 
longer. While he 
trod in that little 
green pathway 
the air was as 
warm and balmy 
as ona summer’s 
afternoon. And 
so he knew that 
the master 
he so loved and 
trusted was one 
of God’s own saints, come to show men 
how to lead a Christian life. ; 


The Glastonbury Thorn 

Then there is the story of the Glastonbury 
Thorn. This tree was supposed to have 
been planted by St. Joseph of Arimathea, 
who is said to have come to England after 
the death of Christ, and have endeavoured 
to teach the ignorant heathen people whom 
he found there something of the wonderful 
Gospel news. The people scoffed and 
mocked at him, and refused to believe that 
the marvellous things he told them were 
true, and at last St. Joseph, moved to anger, 
struck his rod into the ground, praying to 
God to give a sign by which he might con- 
vince these unbelieving people of the truth 
of his story. And there, before the very 
eyes of the astonished multitude, the rod 
took root and began to grow. It spread 
and spread until it grew into a great thorn 
tree, and burst into flower.- And after that 
the people believed the words which St. 


Joseph spoke to them, and came to- him 
and were baptised. And the legend says 
that for many hundreds of years after, the 
Glastonbury Thorn burst into flower’ on 
Christmas Day. 


The Story of the Fourth Wise Man 
One of the most beautiful of all the 
legends of Christmas is the story of the 
Fourth Wise Man. The Bible tells us how 
three kings came out of the East to worship 
the new-born Christ, but the old legends 
tell of a fourth king who also set out on 
that wonderful journey. He was late in 
starting; and so missed the star that guided 


aw: the nitchor 
The Prize Drawing 


Carried out by IsapeLta Loruian, 


the other three. He, also, carried with him 
wonderful gifts to present to the infant 
King, a ruby red as fire, a sapphire blue as 
the bluest depths of the sea, and a peart 
as pure and white as the snow on the moun- 
tain summit. But when this fourth Wise 
Man reached Bethlehem, he found that he 
was too late to. offer his gifts to the great 


“King. The marsacres ordered by cruel 


Herod had already begun, and Christ had 
been carried by His parents into Egypt. 
Nothing daunted, however, the fourth 
king set out to follow the Saviour, deter- 
mined to find Him and lay his offerings at 
His feet. As he rode through Judea, he 
heard on all sides cries of mourning from 
the Jewish mothers, and once he saw a 
rough soldier attempting to drag a baby 
from its mother’s arms to kill it. Overcome 
with compassion, the king came to the poor 
woman’s aid, and drawing from his bosom 
the ruby he carried, he gave it to the soldier 
on condition that he let the child go free. 
Th_a he rode on in his search for Christ. 
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The Sapphire and the Pearl 

But he had not gone far when he came 
to. a country which was stricken by a 
terrible famine. The poor people were 
dying of sickness and hunger, and the king 
parted with his second jewel, the wonderful 
sapphire, in order to buy food for the poor 
starving creatures. Then, having done all 
that he could, he journeyed on. Now he 
had only the pearl left of all the costly 
treasures with which he had set out on his 
journey; but although he was sad at heart 
that he had no greater gift to lay at the 
feet of the great King, yet he could not 
regret the use to which the other gems had 
been put. 

lor many years he travelled on, always 
just too late to find Christ in the various 
places where he wandered. And then one 
day he found himself forced to part with 
his last remaining jewel, his pearl of great 
price. He found a poor slave girl about to 
be sold to a cruel and brutal master, and in 


order to save the maiden from the terrible 


fate that awaited her, he parted with the 
last and greatest of his treasures, buying 
the girl’s freedom with the precious gem. 

Then he went on once more, grieving 
deeply that he had nothing to offer the 
King when he should find Him, yet deter- 
mined never to abandon the search until 
he had found the Master for whom he had 
looked so long. 


‘The End of the Journey 

Thirty-and-three years the Wise Man 
wandered through the world, until at last, 
old and worn and weary, he reached Jeru 
salem on the very day of the Crucifixion. 
And there, on the Cross of Calvary, he found 
the King for whom he had searched so long. 
Pushing his way through the crowd of 
rough soldiers gathered round the Cross, 
he sank down at the feet of his Master, 
utterly exhausted by his long journey. 
Tremblingly he made the confession that 
he had come empty-handed. He had found 
the great King at last, but he had nothing 
at all to offer Him. 

But had he nothing at all?) The legend 
says that Christ looked down on the man 
who had searched for Him so long and so 
faithfully, who had reached Him just in 
time to offer the worship he had set out to 
bring so many years ago. He knew without 
being to'd why the fourth king had come 


empty-handed. He knew what had hap- 
pened to the costly gifts with which he had 
set out on his journey. And from His Cross 
of suffering He spoke the words which 
took away the load from the man’s sad 
heart : 

“Inasmuch as thou hast done it unto 
the least of these, My brethren, thou hast 
done it unto Me,” He said. And the Wise 
Man knew that his long weary journey had 
not after all been made in vain. 

Don’t you think that is a very beautiful 
story? I think it is my favourite of all 
the legends connected with Christmas Day. 


The Book List 

My talk has taken up rather a lot of 
space, 1 am afraid; but I must just find 
room for the Book List, which was crowded 
out last month. Here are a few titles of 
books which have been recommended : 

“The Poet at the Breakfast-Table,” Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. ‘ The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table,”’ Oliver Wendell Holmes. “ Spray on the 
Window,” |. E. Buckrose (Mills and Boon, ts. 6d.). 
“Gay Morning,” J. E. Buckrose (Mills and Boon, 
1s. 64). Love in a Little Town,” J. E. Buckrose 
(Mills and Boon, 1s. 6d.). “* Follow After,” Ger- 
trnde Page (Hurst and Blackett). ‘“* The Golden 
Age,” Kenneth Grahame (Nelson, 2s.). “* Wild Life 
in a Southern County,” Richard Jefferies (Nelson, 
2s.). “* The Path to Rome,” Hilaire Belloc (Nelson, 
2s.). “‘An Unknown Lover,” Mrs. G. De Horne 
Vaizey (Mills and Boon, 1s. 6d.). “ The British 
Girl’s Annual”’ (Cassell and Company, 6s.). “ The 
British Boy’s Annual” (Cassell and Company, 6s.). 
* Cassell’s Children’s Annual ” (Cassell and Company, 
6s. and 7s. 6d.). 

When you send in your book lists I want 
you to remember that the books you re- 
commend may perhaps be read by quite 
young people, and so you should always be 
very careful not to include books of a 
doubtful character. This does not mean 
that books must necessarily be only chil- 
dren’s books. But it does mean that very 
sensational novels and books in questionable 
taste should not be recommended. 


To Wish You All 
a Very Happy Christmas 
Now I have nothing more to say except 
to wish you all a Very Happy Christmas. 
May it be the last War Christmas we shall 
have to spend, and may the 25th of Decem- 
ber next year find us rejoicing once more 
in all the blessings of peace 
Yours sincerelv. 


DAVHNF. 
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| CURED MY HAIRY FACE AND 
ARMS FOR EVER, ROOT 
AND ALL. 


Eradicated for Ever Hideous Heir Growths on Face and 
Arms after Electricity and Many Depilatories had Faile ’. 


LET ME SEND YOU MY FREE HELP. 


For years I was in despair because of a hideous growth of Super- 
fluous Hair. I bad a regular moustache and beard, and a hairy 
covering on my arms. After seeking relief for years in vain, I 
secured, through my husband, a surgeon and an Officer in the British 
Army, a closely guarded secret of the Hindoo 
Religion, which had made Superfluous Hair un- 
known among the native women of India, a fact 
which is well known. 

It was so successful in my own case that I no 
longer have the slightest trace of Superfluous Hair, 
and I shall be glad to send free to anyone full 
information to completely destroy all trace of hair, 
root and all, without having to resort to the 
dangerous electric needle. So stop wasting your 
money on worthless depilatory preparations, and 
send me coupon below, or a copy of it, to-day, 
with your name and address, stating whether Mrs. or Miss. All I 
ask is that you send me two penny stamps to cover my outlay for 
posting. 1 will also send you other valuable beauty secrets free as 
soon as published, Address as below. 


THIS FREE COUPON or copy of same to be sent 
with your name and address 
and 2d. stamps. 

Mrs. HUDSON : Please send me free full information and 
instructions to cure Superfluous Hair; also details of other 
beauty secrets as soon as you can. Address, FrepeKica 
Huvson, Dept. E 1452, No. g Old Cavendish S-reet, 
London, W.1. 


_IMPOKTANT NUTE,—Mrs. Hudson belongs to a family high 
in Society, and ts the widow of a prominent Army Officer so you 
can write her with entire confidence. Address as above. 


| 


That's what you 
want for your 


Skin Trouble 


Are you worried 
by eczema which 
tortures you all 
day and won’t let 
you sleep at night? Are you 
disfigured by face spots? Have 
you an itching rash, a bad leg, or 
bad hands? Antexema is a cer- 
tain remedy for these and every 
other skin trouble. The instant 
you apply Antexema all itching 
stops. Continue to use it, and 
soon your skin will be spotless. 


Get Antexema to-day 


All chemists and stores, also Boots’, Army and Navy, Civil 
Service Stores Harrod’s Selfridge’s, Lewis and Burrows’, Taylors’ 
Drug Co., Parke's, and Timothy White's supply Antexema at 
1/3 and 3/-, or post free, 1/6 and 3/-, from Antexema, Castle 
Laboratory, London, N.W.1. Also throughout India, Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, Africa, and Europe. 


~ 


THE PARTING GIFT. 


_fere’Sa Cats ron ! You'll have ~o excuse now for not writing me." The Cameron Safety Self-Filler makes letter-writing a 
pleasure, When empty there's no filler to unt tor, no special ink-bottle to find. Just dip into any ink-bottle and press the bars, 


You have a choice of five distinctive nibs in 

the Cameron—one of these is sure to suit 

your Style, With Waverley, Hindoo, oy,” 
nkers, or Normal Nib, 15/-. 


Mounted from One Guinea to Five Guineas, 
Ilius'rated List from your stationer or 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON. Cameron 
Safety Self Fillers House, 26-28 St. Bride St., London, E.C. 4. 
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‘FOR HEALTH 
AND BEAUTY” 


‘THERE IS NO 
BETTER FOOD” 


—Dr. Andrew W.lson, F.R.S.E., &c. 


" The Pride of Tipperary.” 


MOTHER 


SYRUP 


THE IDEAL REMEDY. FOR 


For nearly half a century Mother Seigel’s 
Syrap has been the reliable family medi- 
cine in hundreds of thousands of homes 
throughout the world for the prevention 
and relief of stomach and liver troubles, 


II 


and as a ready means of recovering and 
maintaining good health. Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup has a gentle tonic action upon the 
digestive organs—the stomach, liver, and 
bowels—toning and strengthening them so 


INDIGESTION 


AND OTHER 


that they are able to do their work effec- | radiant health to the pale cheeks of anaemic 
tively and obtain from the food you eat girls, gives strength to growing boys, and 
all the nourishment requisite to keep you revitalises the digestive organs of the 
— and vigorous. | 


= 


elders and makes them feel fit and strong. 
making and keeping the blood pure, 


By Keep Mother Seigel’s Syrup in your home. 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup brings the glow of It is an ideal family medicine 


Stomach & Liver Troubles 
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Send them 
all Swans’ 
As a gift the ‘“‘Swan’”’ 
is useful, appreciable, 
and lasting. It meets a 
need and fulfils a pur- 
pose. It is needed by 
the soldier, the sailor, and thé nurse on active service. 
It is most acceptable to. men and women carrying on 


business at home. The professional man, the student, 
the schoolboy—they need ‘‘Swan’”’ Pens too. 


The ‘‘Swan’’ Pen is easy to buy, easy to pack, and easy 
to send. Stocked with nibs to suit every handwriting. 
Willingly exchanged if the nib is not suitab'e. 


lilustrated Catalogue post free. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., Ltd., London, 
Manchester, Paris, Zurich, Sydney, and Toronto. 
Associate House—New York and Chicago, 


AT 
PRE-WAR PRICES 


FROM 10/6 


OF ALL 
STATIONERS AND 
JEWELLERS. 
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Send To-dey for the Free=Wheel 
porty Toy 
yet produced. Auto-Scooter 


Propelled by Pedal 


Give your children healthy Auto-Scooter Joy Rides, 
Strong and Simple Construction. The 
Auto-Scooter is engineer-made for prolonged service under 
rough conditions. All metal parts best steel, enamelled black, 
bicycle finish. Strong, simple free-wheel action, to in. 


ingiana. diameter wheels, wired-on rubber tyres. Varnished wood 
- parts of well-seasoned birch. Total weight, rr lbs. 
The Auto-Scooter is made in Six Styles, as follows, and 
is sent complete, safely packed and carriage paid. 
Mopvet O.—Varnish Finish, Free-wheel. A fine 
machine for the smaller children, weight 10 lbs. 23/6 
Tel. Addresses ¢ Mover O1.—An entirely new model, simplified as 
AvToscoorT, to its working parts. The machine for the 
Stockport. delicate child 25/6 
AvuTtoscoot, Lonpon. 
"Phone Nos. : 


913 STOCK PORT. 


Mopet 1a.—Varnished and fitted with Mud- 
5413 VICTORIA. 


guards andAluminium Footplate ... 
Mopet 1s.—Fitted with Mudguards, 
and Enamelled in Red, Green, Royal 
Blue, or French Grey ine san 
Mopat 2.—Steel Frame. Enamelled 
Black, Lined Gold. Aluminium 
Footplate, 12 in. whee’. § wired-on 
tyres. We ght, 13 Ibs. _ on 
Brake to Front Wheel, 2/6 extra. 
Stocked by all leading S:ores, Cycle and Top 
Dealers. Send your order to-day to 
THE AUTO-SCOOTER CO., 
Chestergate, Stockport 
Sole Manwacturers, Patentees & Owners of the Patents. Works: Chesterzate, Stocksort, Lendon Offices : 5 Victoria Street, S.W.2 


Monet 1.—Varnish Finish, 11 Ibs. 27/6 


32/6 
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Britain’s Strength. 
Endurance and energy for our i) 
workers are gained —and re- 
tained --- when Bermaline” 
is a regular feature in the diet. 4 


> 


A) “BERMALINE” is so nourishing that it is a sufficient food A 

1 { in itself. Choice wheaten flour and malt from the richest 

A) barley give it unique food value and delicious flavour. ; 4 

‘Bermaline 

4 "aco Wine 

BEST BROWN 

“It’s a meal in its:If.” ( 

4 6°”. per Ib. loaf from Bakers everywhere. Q 
The Proprietors of the trade mark “ Bermaline,” MONTGOMERIE & CO., LTD., 

Ibrox, Glasgow, supply the special for making “ Bermaline” Pread to 

* Bby Bakers, whe are agents, throughout the United Kingdom. © } 
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Bi rdS Cusiard 


HOT with Pudding or Pie ! 


Notonly Plum Puddings and Mince Pies, but 
the every-day Bread Pudding, Marmalade, 
or Apple Pudding, ete., are nicer and 
doubly nutritious with Bird’s Custard HOT. 


These good old English Puddings do the 
children good. They generate warmth and 
energy, cost less than meat, and are equally 
nutritious. A spoonful of creamy Bird’s 
Custard to each slice gives the needful 
zest and adds honest nutriment. 


Bird’s Custard makes even a plain 
pudding a delightful treat. 


Try also BIRD'S Custard 
with Stewed Prunes. — 
Healthfull — Delicious! 


Boiled puddings need no sugar when 
served with Bird’s Custard. 


Sold in pkts, boxes and large tins. 


A Clean 
\' Pair of Heels 


LUSHING 


With Wood-Milne 
Rubber Heels boots 
or shoes are always 
neat and smart. 
< They keep the heels 
“Squite level and so 
A}, save the uppers from 
getting out of shape. 
Good shoes are 
A= costly to-day. Take 
% care of those 
you have: use 
 Wood-Milne 
Rubber Heels 
or Tips. 
“Wood-Milne Rubber Heels double the life of 


shoes and halve boot repairers’ bills, besides 
giving buoyancy to the step and saving fatigue. 


Stocked 
and fixed by all Bootmakers. See name 
R 463, Wood-Milne Heels on every pair: 


| 
W@D-MILNE 
| 


Cured in 7 days. My System of Nerve Culture cures the 
awkward and inconvenient habit of Blushing, by the simple 
method of lifting your whole personality to a higher plane, . The 
feeble, fluttering state of the nerves which occasions Blushing. 
Tremors, Timidity, and involuntary movements gives place to 
a cool and steady self-confidence. - You no tonger Blush, start. 
or tremble, because you are complete master of yourself. 
Thus equipped success in games, study, work and society becomes 
@asy and delightful. My method, which is simple and private, 
is applicable to persons of any age and either sex, and is highly 
beneficial to the general health, Wreite at once, mentioning 
Tue Quiver, for full particulars and FREE Booklet, 
“The Power to Win.” 


E. §. DEAN, 12 All Saints Rd., st. Annes-on-Sea 


FREEMANS 
urtleko 


|) UREAL TURTLE SOUP 


ELECT 


 AMEALINAMINUTE 


For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &e 


‘Goddard's 
"Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6° 26 , 
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- A Winter Joy—— 
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you are 
tiredacupof 
VI-COCOA 

is the ideal pick- 4 
me-up. Trya 
cup to-day and 
see how good it is. 
“I?s so THE FOOD 
digesty.” BEVERAGES 


Real Harris, Lewis, and 
Shetland Homespuns 


Direct from the Makers. 

Special light weights for Ladies’ wear—all shades. 
Patterns and vices on Application, 

8S. A. NEWALL & SONS, Stornoway, Scotland. 


s or Ladies’ Wear 


State shade desired and if for Gent 
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A word with you on 
“ Sotol” 


Your Mouth and Throat should be washed 
as often as your face and hands. Other- 
wise they become “ dirty” and a menace 
to yourself and others. Sotol night and 
morning and after meals. A most essen- 
tial and perfectly delightful item in the 
toilet of cleanly people. 


Medical Men recom. 
mend that to secure 
‘enter immunity from 


cleans. d. For this 
Sotol Solution 
makes n «admirable 
effectual Nasal Douche. 
A celightful item in the toilet of cleanly people. 
Good loca! Chemists sell 40 for 1/6; 100 for 2/9, 
Refuse Substitutes and obtain sost /ree from 


Western Dental Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
74 Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 
Samples for 3d. stamps. 


Now obtainable—SOTOL (Non-Carbolic) TOOTH 
POWDER, in boxes, One Shilling. 


WAVCURILI” 
PROMOTES CURLY HAIR, Have youever 
thought how much a head of Curly Hair would improve 
your appearance? ‘‘Waveuri” imparts beautiful per- 
manent curls. One packet sufficient, however listless 
your hair is. One testimonial says: “ My hair soon 
became a mass of wavy curis.” For either Ladies or 
Gentlemen or Children. This is what you have been 
looking for for years. Guaranteed harmless. Price 29 
per packet, post free, For a short time, however we are selling our 
special offer to all mentioning this adve:: Send 1/6 for a »/¥ packet. 
wo for 4.) THE NEW WAVCURL CO., Fulwood 
House, High Molborn, London, W.C.1. 


The daily spread for the children's bread. 


Try a jar to-day, and send one to your boy 
at the front, 


Your Grocer sells it in hygienic jars. 


Bio1 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, Lip., Manchester, | 
@ 


GROW TALLER 33 
It Pays to be Tall. ‘ 

Short people are snubbed and overlooked. By 

my oleate Private Method you can add 

several inches to your height without violent 
exercises, without apparatus. No 

risk or strain. Full particulars free if you write 

at once mentioning Zhe Quiver, and enclose 
stamp for postage. 


JOHN EDISON, Ltd., 87 Great George Street, LEEDS. 
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SULPHOLINE 


THE FAMOUS LOTION 
Quickly removes SKIN ERUPTIONS, 
ensuring A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


The slightest Rash, faintest Spot, irritable Pimples, 
disfiguring Blotches, obstinate Eczema disappear 
by applying 


SULPHOLINE 


which renders the skin spotless, soft, clear, 
supple, comfortable. 


Bottles 1/3 and 3/- 
FOR 42 YEARS 


SULPHOLINE 


HAS BEEN THE REMEDY FOR 


Eruptions Roughness Acne 
Pimples Rashes Blotches 
Redness Eczema Spots 
Psoriasis Scurf Rosea 


Sulpholine is prepared by the great Skin Specialists, 
J. Pepper & Co,., Lrp., 12 Bedford Laboratories, 
London, S. E.1, and can be obtained direct from them 
by post or from any chemists and stores throughout 
the world. 


Quickly removes the effects of Sunscorch. 
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There are 
| occasions 


when you wish especially 
to look at your very best. 


Pomeroy Skin Food 
enables you to look 
your best a/ways. It 
is a cleansing agent 
and a food — the 
natural beautifier of 
the complexion. It 
assists in erasing 
wrinkles, fills out 
hollows in face and 
iG neck, and is delight- 
fully refreshing and softening 
HZ Ty to the skin. 


i\ WA Use Pomeroy Skin Food for 
\» week and note the im- 
provement in your complexion. 


Pomerd 
kin Foo 


1/6, 3/6 and 5]- Jars. 
Of High-class Chemists and P. rflers. 
Mrs. Pomeroy Ltd., 29 Old Bond St., London, W.1. 


Tints grey or ‘aced hair any natural 


shade desired — brown, dark-brown, 
lyght-brown, or black —is permanent 
- and washable. bas no grease, and 
does not burn the hair—is used by 
m over three - quarters of a muiliion 
people. The highest medical cer- 


A tificate accompanies each bottle. 
2/6 per Bottle. 


Of all Chemists, Stores, and Hais- 
dressers, or direct from 


Ltd., Patentees and Manu- 
facturers ot Hindes Hair Wavers 
le Street, City, London 


JewsburyeBrowis 
Oriental 
Tooth Paste 


You can't paint the lily— 
youcan keepit pure. The 
natural beauty of healthy 
teeth is worth a tube 
Y Oriental Toothpaste 


In Tubes 
Pots 1/6 & 2/6 
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HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


must wear “‘healthy” Corsets, and the ‘‘ Natural Ease” 

Corset is the most tue of all. Every wearer says so. 
While moulding the figure to the most delicate lines of 
feminine grace, they vastly improve the health, 


THE The Natural 
Ease Corset 
HEALTH Style 2 2. 


Postage abroad extra. 


Complete with 
Special Detachable 


Suspenders, 

aN Stocked in 

all sizes 

from 20 to 30. 

Made in finest 
quality Drill. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels te drag, hurt, or break. 

No lacing at the back 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. 

It is laced at the sides with elastic cord to 
expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps. 

It has a short (9 inch) busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes. 

It can be easily washed at home, having 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 


Wear the “NATURAL EASE” 

Corset and free yourself from In: 

digestion, Constipation, and scores 

of other ailments so distressful to 
omen, 


These Corsets are specially recommended for ladies who 
enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, golf, etc., as there is 
nothing to hurt or break. Singers, Actresses, and Invalids 
will find wonderful assistance, as they enable them to 
breathe with perfect freedom. All women, especially 
housewives, and those employed in occupations dem: anding 
constant movement, appreciate the ‘“‘ Natural Ease’ 
Corsets. They yield to movement of the 
body, and whilst giving beauty of fig 
comfortable Corsets ever worn, 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 


No goods sent without cash, but mone 
willingly refunded if dissatis 
Make your Postal Order payable to 


ure are the most 


HEALTH SUPPLIES STORES, Room $9, 


19-21 Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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WHOOPING COUGH 


Three Little Sufferers soon made Bright and Well by Veno's. 


Mrs. York, 2 King’s Road, Rushden, Northants, says :—''I shall certainly 
always praise Veno's Ligh:ning Cough Cure for the geod it has done my children. 

‘*Some years ago one of my little boys caught whooping cough, and soon 
was very ill indeed. The attacks were extremely severe, and generally ended 
in vomiting. Often they came on in the night, and I had constantly to be on 
the alert ready to run to his assistance. It was my husband suggested Veno's, 
cie hed taken it himself at one time, and knew its value. So I got some for 
my child, and very soon there was improvement. The attacks became less 
violent, and quickly he recovered his usual health. 

** Since then Veno's has cured my other children of the same ailment. It is 
quite wonderful how it acts—and children like it too."’ 


Veno's ts the-Recognised Modern Home Remedy for— 


1 COUGHS and COLDS WHOOPING COUGH, 
1 1-d NASAL CATARRH. 1 3 BLOOD-SPITTING. 3 = 


LSU fy nw 


Prices as above. The ‘tke ‘most Of Chemists and Sto es in ull parts of the worl, 
Insist on Veno's, and refuse su stitutes, 
== LE - Awarded 
LIGHTNING 
= Gold Medal 
= International 


Health 
Exhibition, 
Paris, 1910. 


The BEAUTY of a 


veivety 
COMPLEXION is the 
ENTRANCING CHARM 
of WOMANHODD. 


This may be induced by the reg — use 
of , ETY SKIN D and 
COMPLEXION Wax. 


This Every-Weather Treasure corrects 
extremes of Sun, Wind, Fog, Frost, 
etc. Refines away Wrinkles or other 
traces of Work, Worry, and Years. 
Jars, 2/- and 46. postage 3d. It 
prevents Hairs growing on Face. 


COMFORT FOR BEAUTY FEET 


Fhompeen’ Magic Corn Plaster quickly cures 
Corns, Bunions, and Swollen Joints, and restores the feet to 


their natural beauty. Large Sheet, post free, 1/3. Only from 


M. F. THOMPSON, “Homo” Pharmacy, 


11 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 


4 SEE THIS SIGN 


But restore your grey and faded hairs to their 
natural colour with 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 


HAIR RESTORER 


Its quality of deepening greyness to the former colour In a 
few days, thus securing a preserved appearance, has enabled 
thousands to retain their position. IT Is BRITISH. 

4/9 Sold Everywhere. 4/9 

Lockyer's gives health to the Hair and restores the natural 
colour. It cleanses the scalp, and makes the most perfect 
Hair Dressing. 

This world- Samed Hair Restorer is prepared Wy the great 
Hair Specialists, J. Perrgr & Co., Lrp., 12 Bedford Labor- 
atories, London, 8.E.1., and can be obtained direct from them 
by post or from any chemists and stores throughout the world. 
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Tt is like the Hall-Mark on Gold 

and Silver—and is never used 

except upon Drugs and Medicines 
of the Highest Quality. 
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THE QUIVER 


Redfern’s Rubber Works, Ltd., 
Hyde, nr. Manchester. 
London Glasgow Bristol. 


Specialists in Solid Band+Tyres, Cycle and Motor Cycle Tyres, 


Rubber Heels and Tips. Economite Soles for Boots. @ 
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| ” 
NOSTROLINE] PASS THE WORD ALONG! 


gut how influenza, Nasal Catarrh, Head Colds and 
rm that follow in therr fection can only be repelled at its attacking 
Specie, which destroys the germs g that We have not heard of a single person 
nin he 
ut 


a 4 ” 
now unan mously support our tea® « Wostroline” Nasal Specific for preventing it. 


int, viz., inside the nostrils. ras caithtully ee no opportunity of recommending “ Nostroline 


ing attacked by Influenza who 


We «ppeal to users in all part 
— Pass THE 
Nasal Specific to others—PAS ae 

1/3; or by post for P.O. or Stamps (1/5), from 


everywhere, 
447, HAROLD E. MATTHEWS CO., cuemists, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


A Perfect Chemist Shop 


ACH branch of Boots The Chemists is “a perfect chemist shop” 
—planned on modern progressive lines and thoroughly equipped 
to efficiently meet every need of the medical profession and the 

general public. 


The prescription department at each branch is under the direct supervision 
of a fully qualified and experienced chemist, and is fitted with everything 
necessary for accurate and reliable dispensing. 
Each branch carries a fully representative stock of the best-known 
proprietary medicines, and an excellent range of high-quality toilet pre- 
parations, sick-room necessities and surgical supplies is also maintained. 
Further, the principal branches of Boots The Chemists contain other 
departments that experience has Aroved to be essential to the comfort 
and convenience of customers. 

CHIEF LONDON BRANCHES: 
182 REGENT STREET, W.1. 
112-118 EDGWARE ROAD, W.2. 


555 Branches in 
Town and Country. 


Boots Pure Drug Co. Ltd, 


significance of the Jason Tab on 
Stockings and Socks you will insist 
on seeing it on every pair you buy. 


The’ Jason Tab is the makers’ pledge to you of all-wool 
fabric, unshrinkability, and a guard against profiteering, 


Perth, 


When you realise the full | Hockey - Loving Girls 


like the sturdy, sporting build 
of Norwell trogues; parents 
appreciate their wear-resistance 


D.NORWELL&SON 


Scotland 


Write Now for New 
Footwear Catalogue 


sisting list ake of Scotch 
Quality of car Winch or dich-brown 
caltskin. 
StocKings Socks. Sizes 748, 9, 10.. 206 
” 


at, 12, 1% 


he Jason Tab on every pair, and pay only (Mele 
marked on the “Tob of Stockings Orders ‘sant post free in Britain; foreign 


Trust 


Socks for Ladies and Men. postag’ @ 
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The 
Girls’ 
— 
the 
715, Man 
behind 
the 
Boot, 


SOLD 
EVERY WHERE 


1% PER 
BOTTLE 


ANZORA MASTERS THE HAIR... 
VIOLA 
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GERTIE: ** How absolutely topping of you, Bertie, thinking of Chocs; and I've got 
“Army Clubs’ for you.’ 


BERTIE: ‘‘Good egg—sweets for the sweet and ‘Army Clubs* oes, the Army. Birds 
of a feather sort of flocking together. What 


Sodd by the CAVANDERS'’ Cavanders 


leading Limited, 
Lobacconists 9 London 
and in all the r Mm u anid 

Canteens. (lasgot. 


50 for 28 CIGARETTES 100 for 54 


Car. x PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY & Comurany, L IMITED, La Sauvace, Lonvon, &Gt 
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